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Aerothrust 


Clamp this Aviation Motor to your rowboat or canoe and 
Aerothrust over the miles. 













No form of boat propulsion compares with Aerothrusting. 
Simply clamp the Aerothrust to any small craft, give the crank 
a turn and away you go. 


The propeller is entirely above the water hence the Aero- 
thrust is just as effective in shallow water or weeds—it will 
drive a boat wherever a boat will float. Burns gasoline or 
kerosene. Is perfectly portable. 


When not in use on your boat it is instantly available to drive 
light vehicles on land and can be used to furnish motive power 
for light machinery. No gears, valves or complicated parts. 
A boy or woman Can Carry, start and operate it. 


Costs only $64.75—less than any other boat motor and it’s 
the only boat motor which can be used every day in the year 
for various purposes— from propelling a boat to driving light 
machinery or pumping water. Send today for the Aerothrust Book. 


AEROTHRUST ENGINE CO. 


308 West Schiller Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Mr. Unsophisticated (to waiter) : “ WHISKY, PLEASE.” 


Mr. Wiseman: *“* MY DEAR FELLOW, NEVER 8AY THAT. THE MAN WHO 
SIMPLY ORDERS ‘WHISKY’ DESERVES WHAT HE GETS— 
BUT THE MAN WHO ORDERS ‘JOHNNIE WALKER’ IN THE 
NON-REFILLABLE BOTTLE GETS WHAT HE DESERVES.” 


The knowing ones have learnt to say ‘* Johnnie Walker” instead of whisky 
—that’s much the safest, but when you add “in the tamper-proof bottle, 
please,” mortal man can do no more. Every drop of ‘ Johnnie Walker” 
Red Label whisky is over 10 years old. 


GUARANTEED SAME QUALITY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Agents: WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, 1158 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTp., Wuisky DisTILLERS, KILMARNOCK. 

















We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 











2A ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 


“The Proof of the Pudding’ 


The old saying * The proof of the pudding is the eating” is just as true as applied to the “eating” of advertising 
space as to participation in holiday cheer. 


And so when in casting up the totals of the various classes of advertising carried by the several splendid outdoor, 

outing and sportman’s magazines during 1914 we find that one publication carried far and away a larger volume 

than any other in its class, we are obliged to concede that that publication must be proving by far the most 
“toothsome”™ to the users of its advertising pages—the most productive of inquiries and actual orders. 


A further interesting fact is that this one magazine carried not only a greater total volume of advertising, but in each of its branches 
one—it showed comfortable lead over its competitors in the race. 


The magazine in point is Field and Stream. It leads all the others in volume of fishing tackle advertising, boats, canoes and engines advertising, 
cameras and their accessories advertising. sportsman s clothing and equipment adverti:ing n the arms and ammunition branch alone was its 
leadership challenged, one publication running ahead of Field and Stream to the extent of one quarter of a page in the yearly total —a lead of 
one-fifth of one per cent. 


We do not feel that this mars our just claim to being 
“The Livest Sportsman’s Magazine in America”’ 


and unquestionably the recognized leader as an advertising investment, 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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“IF IT’S SPORTSMAN’S EQUIPMENT—IT’S ADVERTISED IN FIELD & STREAM” 
A GUARANTEE OF OUR ADVERTISING ADVERTISING RATES 
WwW e {REAM the reliability of every advertisement inserted in FIELD 
AND STR EAM, provided that i m your correspondence with advertisers Advertising rates, $100.00 a page; half page $50.00; quarter page 


you mention this magazine, and that you notify us within thirty days from $25.00; eighth page $12.50: one inch single column, $6.25. 
receipt of the article if any dissatisfaction is found. This guarantee does not 
cover financial advertising or the purchase or exchange of live stock, as in 
euch transactions there is sometimes dissatisfaction, even where both . ° 
parties are honest and sincere. a word, display advertisements $5.00 an iach. 


Special rates for hotels, resorts and guides. Classibed advertising 5e. 
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Nassau inthe eis 


A PARADISE of beautiful flowers and vegetation, where the 


average winter temperature is only 72°; charming social life; 
boating, golf, tennis, polo, motoring and ideal surf bathing. 


HAVANA—-CUBA 


Interesting and restful because of the fascinating charms of tropical life and 
climate. Excellent hotels. 

Direct service from New York each Thursday and Saturday at noon. Lux- 
urious twin screw steamers; 10,000 tons displacement; broad decks, spacious 
social halls, excellent cuisine . 

Special two weeks’ cruise, enabling you to visit both these delightful places. 

Write for rates, reservations and illustrated descriptive matter. 


WARD LINE “New York” 


We can also plan your itinerary to include Porto 
Rico, Mexico, Florida, Texas and other resorts of 


A C W TH E AMERICAN 
MEDITERRANEAN 
DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES: 


‘)} BOSTON —192 Washington Street 
j PHILADELPHIA - 701 ed Street 
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Terms, cash with order. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEM 








QAdvertisements in this devartment have proven particularly etfective in seiling dogs and live game, and in selling, 
exchanging or obtaining rifles, shotguns, revolvers, canoes, tents, fishing rods and tackle, sporting properties, cameras, 
binoculars, or anything else in which sportsmen are interested. You undoubtedly have something you want to dispose 
of by sale, or exchange. Advertise it here. The rate is dc. a word for straight re.ding matter, or $5 an inch for display, 








DOGS 












Train your own dog 


, odern Breaking” 


This book is written so plainly, and all 
SS oe the lessons are illustrated so clearly with 
eats photographs from 1} ittle time 
each day will enat f ordinary 
patience and intelligence 1a dog 80 
that it will do better work for him in the 
field than the dog that was sent away to 
be sined by @ professional trainer. To 
get the full enjoyment gut of a bird dog 
you must train him youfself and there is 
4 pleasure in so doing. Price, paper cover, 


$1; cloth, $1.50. 






















“Special Offer : 
1 yr. sub, to Field aud Stream, $1.50 ) Both 
Modern Breaking (paper cov.) 1.00> for 
vy 2.50 ) $1.75 
Ps, FIELD AND STREAM 






466 Fourth Avenue, New York City 






THE AIREDALE will hunt anything from a 
mouse to a moose to the entire satisfaction of the 
user, A trailer, fighter, companion, friend, watch 
dog, pal for man, woman or child, No other dog 
with half so many good 
points. No home, estate, 
amp ort te 








galow is compl 
have pu 
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THE COLLIE—Beantitul, ir tehful, The old 
standby, You all know about them, We have the finest 
imported dogs at stud, grand pups, matrons, & Tell 





us your needs, P. L. SAVAGE, St. CHARLES, ILL. 





The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 
ofter for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and 
Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 
and Opossum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds, English Bloodhounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds; also Airedale Terriers. All 
dogs shipped on trial, purchaser alone to 
judge the quality. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. 60-page, highly illus. 
trated, interesting and instructive catalogue 
for ten cents in stamps or coin. 





AIREDALE TERRIER PUPPIES 


from best hunting stock. Farm raised, $10 up. Reg- 
istered Airedale Stud broken to retrieve Ducks and 
Geese. Sire and dam bothchampions. Price $50. 


KENWYN KENNELS Point Pleasant, New Jersey 
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English Setters, Pointers, Beagles and Fox Hounds 


finest stock in the world, sold under positive guarantee. Our reputa- 
tion is backed by Field & Stream—a lifetime in the business, an 

hundreds of unsolicited testimonials from all parts of America, 
‘Trained dogs and puppies shipped on trial. Send l0c for catalogue. 


prices, photographs, etc. HOPEWELL KENNELS, Stewartstown, Pa. 





FOR SALE—Choice English Beagle Hounds and Amer- 
ican Foxhounds, trained and untrained. Also a fine 

lot of pups. Enclose stamp for reply. D. J. Miller, 

Route 2, Ddasichabure, Ohio. 

TYPICAL AIREDALE TERRIER PUPS for sale. 
Youngsters for show, sport, guard or companion. Write 

your wants Prices reasonable. Comrade Kennels, 

Bucyrus, Ohio 


FIELD FOXHOUND KENNELS, Somers, Conn., are 
offering several litters pedigreed Foxhound pups on 
approval. Hunters, stayers. 








REGISTERED AIREDALE BITCH, seventeen months 

old, house broken, exceptionally bright, good hunter, 
watch dog and companion. Price $40.00, \lso a few 
classy pups whelped August 8th. Do not write unless 
you mean business. W. N. Wilson, Box 753, East Liver 


pool, Ohio, 


RABBIT, FOX, COON, Skunk, Bear, Deer Hounds, 
Setters, Pointers, Pet Dogs, Ferrets Large catalogue 

10c. Free list. Brown’s Kennels, York, Pa. 

FOR SALE—20 thoroughly broken American fox and 
rabbit hounds, go hunters, also partly broken and 

puppies. Ambrose S. Taylor, R. No. 5, West Chester, Pa 














WANTED—Pointers and _ setters to train; game 
plenty, Also two broken dogs for sale. H. H. Smith 
O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 





FOR SALE—Excellent Pointer, age three, liver and white, 
Well broken, staunch, good retriever, gentle Write 
for price. H. L. Smoot, Petersburg, Illionts. 


COONHOUNDS 90 guaranteed. Ten days’ trial. O. 0, 
Grinstead, Wiota, Iowa. 





DOGS BOARDED-—Shooting dogs trained. F. A 

Dominy, Bay Shore, % 

FOR SALE—Beautiful, evenly marked highly bred Eng 
lish Setter Pups. Sire, Fristoe’s Marse Ben—Dam, 

Fannie Bragg. Subject to register. Wm. Suhling, Kamps 

ville, Il 


FERRETS FOR SALE year round. Ferrets bought large 
or small lot. H. H. Lewis, Leavittsburg, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Fancy bred Russian Wolfhounds. Send ten 
cents for illustrated catalogue. Arkansas Valley Ken- 
nels, Cimarron, Kansas. 





NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS, Irish Wolfhounds, Eng 
lish Bloodhounds, Russian Wolfhounds, American Fox 


hounds, lion, cat, deer, wolf, coon and varmint dogs 
All trained. Shipped on trial. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Purchaser to decide. Fifty-page 
highly illustrated catalogue. 5-cent stamp Rookwood 
Kenne's, Lexington, Ky. 


FOR SALE—High-class hunting and sporting dogs, such 

as coon, deer, bear, wolf, cat, rabbit and foxhounds. 
Ferrets, rabbits, guinea pigs, swine, young stock specialty 
Ten cents for handsome catalogue of all_ breeds. Price 
list of poultry and pigeons. Susquehanna Valley Kennels, 
Dept. G, Tunkhannock, Pa. 


FOR SALE—English Llewellyn, Irish setter pups and 
trained dogs, pointers, spaniels and retrievers, goo 
stock, prices reasonable. Enclose stamps for descriptions 
Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 
FOX AND HOUND—Monthly magazine about For, 
Wolf, Coon and Rabbit Hounds. Has live beagle and 
pet bull departments; also trapping. $1.00 a year; sam le 
copy FREE. Address, Fox and Hound, Desk FS, De 
catur, Il 





THE AMATEUR TRAINER, by Ed. F. Haberleis, 

should be had by all dog owners. Price postpaid $1.00. 
Field and Stream Pub. Co., 456 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. 








AIREDALES—Puppies, dogs or brood matrons. We 
also breed Collies. Write for list. W. R. Watsos, 

Box 700, Oakland, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—4 well trained Fox Hounds, 10 traine 
Rabbit Hounds, 2 good fur dogs. Several untrained 

dogs. Prices reasonable, Enclose stamp. T. M. Frump, 

Hillsboro, Ohio. 
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Tt shine better, be more healthy, contented, 

all vigorous and a better dog in every way. A food must have 
and white the proper elements to promote digestion, keep the teeth in 
ae good condition, and build bone and muscle, and such a food is 
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a CH AM DION For Hunting Dogs 


House Dogs, Show 


oe DoG BISCUIT Dogs, Park Animals 





yught large 


io. Hunting dogs will better stand the strain of the season’s work; 








rs show dogs will be keyed up to the highest form without being 
alley Ko Over conditioned; and house dogs will be better natured and 
not liable to constipation, which is the greatest disease in dogs. 
ands, Eng ° ° 
rican Fox Cuampion Doc Biscuit is made of selected materials, clean sweet meat 
ee (25 per cent. more than in other dog foods), cereals and flour. A palatable, 
— nutritious, satisfying food-—no waste products, no formaldehyde or preser- 
vatives of any kind, it is just as carefully made as food for human beings. 
fons. Send Coupon for Sample and Free Illustrated Booklet 
ada Pre ; 
ty Kena On receipt of 4 cents, we will send hee PI SI ST Se SS 
a sample, or you can get a regular size pack- a : : 
; pups ost age at your druggist, sporting goods dealer, Champion Animal Food Co. 


“vers, go 


ersten or direct from us if no dealer in your town. 


If booklet is desired without sample, just 
send your name—it’s free. 


Dept. S, St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Biscuit and your Illustrated Booklet. 
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"New Yor 582 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. Dey inners . 
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TROUT HATCHERIES 











, Pedigreed 


YAMA TROUT 


for Stocking 


They were hatched in Janu- 
ary, 1914, and a large per- 
centage of them are from 7 to 
9 inches long and almost ab- 


normally thick through the 
body, due to their special 
breeding. 


For many years we haye been 
selecting and breeding our 
brook trout with the same 
scientific care that we have 
our Jersey cattle, registered 
pigs, etc.—to produce a vari- 
ety of vigorous trout to grow 
to large size quickly, and fe- 
males that would strip a sur- 
prisingly large number of | 
eggs. 
We do not believe a dupli- 
cate of these trout from any 
standpoint exists in this coun- 
try. 











YAMA FARMS 


| 
The Jennie Brook Trout Preserve | 
NAPANOCH, ULSTER CO., NEW YORK | 

















BROOK TROUT 


“A good trout stream without any trout, 
is like the play of Hamlet, with Hamlet ref out.” 

Why not stock your streams? Get together with your friends and 
doit. We have the trout—a world of them—fingerlings of all sizes, 
for sale. Nocare is necessary on your part. Put them ina running 
brook or spring pond, and they will do the rest. Our latest advanced 
methods, in conjunction with our pure water supply, gives us strong 

vigorous trout, in the best cont # physical condition. For parti Cc 
ulars and prices address 


PARADISE BROOK TROUT CO., Henryville, Pennsylvania 








DOG REMEDIES 








BOOK ON 
Dog Diseases 


ye AND HOW TO FEED 


Mailed free to any address by the author. 
H. CLAY GLOVER, D. V. S., 118 W. 31st St., New York 








Satisfaction 


MANGE, eczema, ear canker,  goitre. 
Price 


guaranteed in three weeks or money refunded. 
$1.00. Eczema Remedy Co., Hot Springs, Ark. 





BLACK TONGUE—Absolute 
, munizes. Price $2.00. 
ington, Ky. 


im- 


positive cure, also _ 
Lex- 


Southern Chemical Co., 





MISCELLANEOUS 


HUNTING PICTURES 


One Picture, postpaid, S$ .26 Seven Pictures, postpaid, = 00 
Three .60 Twelve 1.80 
Your money back if you are not more than satisfied with these pictures: 

Partricge Shooting Mallard Ducks The Monarch 

The Camp Fire Noble Family Ducks 

Indian Moose Hunt The Challenge Birds 

Indian Bear Hunt Lucky Hunter Pheasants 

Back woodsman'’s Xmas Setter Dogs Kings of the Field 

A Hunter's Dream Pointer Dogs Trout Fishing 


Address, THOS. J. MEARS, 1148-R LaSalle Ave.. CHICAGO, ILL. 
GET A “DIXON QUALITY” GAME 

winter killed mounted elk, moose, black 
deer and other game heads of the very best class 
prices. Duty free, express prepaid anywhere in 
on approval. It is an absolute certainty you will be 
pleased with my_goods in every way. I hope to hear from 
you. Edwin ixon, Ontario’s Leading Taxidermist, 
Unionville, Ontario. 


SIZE 16x20 
In Beautiful Colors 


HEAD. Large 
and white tail 
at right 
1. > a 





SPEND SUMMER GATHERING 3UTTERFLIES, 
insects. I pay highest cash prices. Instructions. Send 

stamp. Sinclair, D. 23, Los Angeles, Cal. 

FOR OUTDOOR MEN—Selected list of books and 


magazines at reduced Combination Company, 


prices. 
Elyria, Ohio. 








KEGO PARK CLUB, Hamilton County, New York, own- 
ing club house, 3200 acres of land and five lakes. 
Elevation 1650-2300 ft. Abundance of deer and trout. 
Few memberships for sale. Thirty-five miles from any 
railroad. Can be reached by automobile by way of Utica 
or Northville. Inquire W. Cadwell, Sec’y, New 
3ritain, Conn. 
PROFESSIONAL OR AMATEUR TAXIDERMISTS— 
Moose, Elk, Black and White Tail Deer and other game 


heads, small, medium and large sizes, perfect heads with 
good, well-formed horns or whole skulls and guaranteed 
scalps all ready to mount up. Also scalps to suit the 
horns you now have. Sets of horns, skins, etc. All ony 
free. Baled or crated to go cheaply anywhere in U. A, 
by express, delivery guaranteed. Trade prices to ail, I 
gladly supply measurements or any help you may wish. 
You can make money mounting these goods. ae stat- 
ing the kind of heads you are most interested in. Edwin 


Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 





SHERIFF “By Heck” -~ ges (The latest joke) 10c pp. 
Catalogue of wigs and make-ups for theatricals on re- 
quest. Percy Ewing, Decatt ur, Ill, 


$4.25 EACH PAID FOR U. S. FLYING EAGLE cents, 

dated 1856; $2 to $600 paid for hundreds of other 
coins, dated before 1895; send 10 cents at once for New 
Illustrated Coin Value Book, size 4x7; get posted; it may 
mean your fortune. Clarke & Co., Coin Dealers, Box 
146, Le Roy, N. Y 











MEN OF IDEAS and inventive ability should write for 


new a s of Needed Inventions.” Patent Buyers and 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Advice 
free Attorneys, Dept. 77, Wash- 


Randolph & Co., Patent 
ington, D. C, 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 pro- 

tected positions in U. S._ service. Thousands of 
vacancies every year. There is a big chance here for 
you, sure and generous Ray, lifetime employment. Just 
ask for booklet S-36. o obligation. Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D. C 





TAXIDERMISTS—My $17.00 grade winter oe moose 

or elk head is a money maker for you. Well formed, 
perfect horns on whole skull with long aa ready to 
mount. “Guaranteed” scalps, measurements or any help 
you may wish promptly supplied. Duty Free, crated to 
go cheaply by Express eee in U. S. Act quick 
if you want one of Dixon, Taxidermist, 
Unionville, Ontario. 





these. Edwin 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


ELECTRIC POCKET LIGHT 


Nickel Plated Tungsten Electric Light com- 
plete, guaranteed to give one thousand flashes 





of light, sent upon receipt of 60 cents. Re- 
newal battery only costs 20 cents These 
lights are indispensable. 
Distributor Agents Wanted 
CHAS. G. ROBIN 
New York City 


48 Warren St. 








RED CUBAN GAMES 


Do you want the gamest? Do you 
want the most beautiful game fow!]? 
Then send for the Catalogue of Red 
Cuban Games. It is the handsom- 
est catalogue with cuts of the finest 
Game Cocks on Earth. 











GEORGE W. MEANS "vs hes 
Concord - - NorthCarolina $7.00 
LARGE WINTER ‘KIL LE D MOUNTED MOOSE 


HEADS for sale. 56 and 51 inches spread of horns, 
heavy, well-formed webs and points, perfect in every way. 
Express prepaid, duty free on approval. Your opportu- 
nity to get a head of the very best class in every way at a 
right price. Photos and full description on request, Ed- 
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IN HIS OLD LINE-BREAKING PLUNGE, GALE RUSHED AT ROJAS” 
(See Desert Gold, by Zane Grey, p. 1060) 
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THE BIG MOOSE OF THE MAMOZCKEL 


BY OTTOMAR H. VAN NORDEN 


us and we crawled out of our sleep- 
ing-bags to find that it was snowing 
and a soft covering several inches deep 
lay on the ground. It was a “tracking 
snow”’—what magic in those two words 


I: was still dark when Charley called 


to the still hunter!—a snow that would 
record a thousand things of interest to 
the man who cared to read the story— 
a snow that would cushion every footstep 
and make progress through the woods 
noiseless. A light but steady wind out 











OUR CAMP ON THE SOUTH BRANCH OF THE MAMOZCKEL 


of the west promised no baffling and 
freaky air currents on the ridges. Every 
indication, in fact, pointed to an ideal 
day for still hunting. 

We had hardly dressed and rolled up 
our sleeping-bags—for we were camping 
in an open campfire tent—when George 
Allen, himself a well-known guide, called 
us to breakfast. After cereal, venison 
steak broiled in onions and real buckwheat 
cakes, a breakfast fit for a king, we were 
fortified for anything, and with the first 
coming of day, a half light that showed 
the whole world, trees, underbrush and 
ground, a ghostly white, we left the cabin, 
Charley with his axe and I with my rifle, 
and turned into the forest. 

We were starting from Charley Cre- 
min’s camp on the South Branch of the 
Mamozckel, about 45 miles north of 
Plaster Rock, New Brunswick. It was 
early in November, when to the big-game 
hunter New Brunswick seems at its best, 
and my guide was Charley Cremin, a 
gray-eved, square-jawed man, an indefat 


igable worker, always solicitous of my 
comfort and as good a tracker and stalker 
as I have ever seen. Charley controls one 
of the best moose and caribou countries 
in New Brunswick. 

About three miles east of our camp 
was located a high hardwood ridge, ap- 
proximately five miles long, a half mile 
wide and running generally north and 
south. This ridge was to be the scene of 
our day’s hunting and we turned directly 
towards it, our plan being to strike it 
at the center and then turn south, keep- 
ing well down the westerly side, to go 
around the southerly end and hunt up the 
easterly side on top of the ridge. As 
the wind was in the west, we could hope 
to see nothing between our camp and 
the ridge. 

When we started the snow was no 
longer falling, and, as we pushed our 
way through the black spruces and the 
birch, we had many opportunities to 
study the fresh tracks in the snow. Hard- 
ly a hundred vards from camp we crossed 




















the trail of a fox, and then 
came on the tracks of a par- 
tridge, and, looking up, saw 
her ladyship in the branches 
of a wind-blown spruce and 
only a few feet away. She 
was safe, for this was our 
fourth day of snow-tracking 
for moose, and we were very 
busy. A short distance farther 
the sprawling tracks of a 
snowshoe rabbit disappeared 
into a fir thicket, and then we 
joined the tracks of a buck 
deer and several does going 
our way—very indolent, lazy 
tracks, for they were unafraid 
and traveling slowly. But soon 
there was the story written 
plain of a sudden pause—they 
had got our wind—the hated 
man - scent—and now the 
tracks showed great bounds 
up the trail and a sharp turn 
down to the right, Charley 
stopped, pointed and gave a 
most alluring “baa,” and I saw 
a large white-tailed doe stop 
for a moment and then bound 
away again. 

On up the ridge we went, 
avoiding windfalls through open woods 
full of wild life. A big, fat robin red- 
breast—did he know it was wititer ?—flew 
into the branches of a white birch. A 
chickadee chirped at us from a snow- 
covered spruce. Eveg the woodpeckers 
were busy doctofing’ tree trunks. 

We were well on our way up the ridge 
when we crossed the trail of a band of 
woodland caribou; at least one bull, and 
the trail not two hours old, but caribou 
are aimless wanderers and they might be 
miles away—besides, we were after 
moose. When still a quarter of a mile 
from the plateau on the top we turned 
directly south, for the wind was westerly 
and we did not want to stampede any 
quarry that might be on the ridge. Skirt- 
ing the tops of the runs, as ravines are 
called in that country, and having to pick 
our way through acres of snow-ladened 
striped-maple bushes or moose-wood, we 
had not gone a half mile and were still 
in the moose-wood scrub when we came 
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on a large cow moose. She had seen us, 
and for a moment watched curiously and 
then some freaky air current gave her 
our wind and she swung away stam- 
peding several others, the tracks showing 
a bull to be among them. We had fol- 
lowed these tracks a short distance when 
they were crossed by the trail of another 
bunch, and among these we found one 
good track, certainly a bull, and imme- 
diately took up his trail, We were on 
the top of the ridge now; the fine soft 
snow was a foot deep, and except for 
the occasional fir thickets, we could see 
from 50 to 100 yards before us. The 
trees here were splendid white and yel- 
low birch, the great balsam poplar, white 
spruce and the largest balsam fir trees 
I have ever seen—a primeval forest never 
desecrated by fire or axe. The moose- 
wood—a mere bush—the mountain ash, 
hardly more than a bush, and the ground 
hemlock were here in abundance—ideal 
food for moose. 
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““A CONTINUOUS SPATTERING OF BRIGHT RED STAINS ON THE WHITE SNOW” 





We followed along the bull’s trail, 
noting the many “signs” by which the 
expert tracker often learns the “spread” 
of his quarry before he sees it. Here 
the cows had gone through a bunch of 
little spruce; the bull had gone around, 
a good sign. Here, in going through a 
clump of small firs, we noted where the 
antlers of the bull had broken a branch 
high up and knocked the snow off. Soon 
three more moose joined our bunch, and 
then we came on a moose bed, frozen 
then, but vacated not longer than an hour 
before. We were walking very slowly 
by that time, watching everywhere 
through the tree trunks and among the 
firs for the “black spot” that would mean 
moose and perhaps our bull. The tracks 
led us a little west of south and slightly 
down off the top of the ridge into a 
bunch of snow-laden firs, and here in the 
center of these firs we came on a moose 
yard. Twelve beds, occupied the night 
before, we counted, and the whole area 
was a network of tracks. It was impos- 
sible here to follow any individual track, 
so, circling to leeward, we went around, 
and in a few hundred feet picked up the 
track of our bull again. 








Charley’s skill as a tracker now showed 
itself. Step by step, studying every sign, 
we advanced, constantly watching every 
opening ahead. We had progressed, per- 
haps, a quarter mile when we came on 
a new “bed” vacated only a short time 
before. Every sign was fresh, and, most 
interesting of all, deeply imprinted in the 
snow, which was a foot deep here, was 
the imprint of an antler. Charley looked 
at it and murmured, “About 45 inches and 
a good head.” On we went and soon came 
on the scene of a battle royal, between 
two bulls, that had taken place only that 
morning. Over an area, perhaps 20 feet 
square, the snow had been trampled down 
and the earth scraped bare in many places, 
while a fir tree, deeply scarred and barked 
eight feet from the ground, showed how 
the big beasts must have reared and 
plunged. 

The trail was very fresh now, our 
quarry was not far away, and we crept 
forward, parting the little snow-laden fir 
trees, which here were abundant, and 
studying each dark spot most carefully. 
Suddenly Charley stopped and I saw at 
the same time the black spot through the 
firs, not 75 yards away. For moments we 
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watched without moving, for the horns 
were hidden, and then he swung his head 
from behind the balsams and we saw the 
antlers. 

“Forty-five inches,” said Charley, and 
looked at me, but I only shook my head; 
and there, while the noble black beast 
stood and watched us, we started on, and 
turning directly eastward went to look for 
other tracks, leaving our bull still stand- 
ing and watching. 

It was twelve o’clock when we reached 
the lower end of the ridge, where we were 
to turn north and go up the eastern side. 
“We ‘will boil the kittle now,” said 
Charley, so while he pushed over a dead 
fir “stub” and cut it up, I cleaned the 
snow from the side of a down log and 
gathered a handful of birch bark and 
soon a brisk fire was going and we were 
melting snow for our tea. It was cold, 
about 20° F., we estimated; not notice- 
able while walking, but while we lunched 
it made the fire most welcome. As I 
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sat on the log against which our fire was 
burning I caught sight of a little brown 
mouse running over the soft snow about 
five feet away. We each saw the other 
about the same time. I wanted him for 
a better description, and we both jumped 
together, and, although my dive was a 
quick one, he was under the snow and 
out of sight before I got there. 

A short distance above our lunching 
spot the ridge at its southern end nar- 
rowed into a “hog back” and gave a 
splendid view-point of the serpentine 
country on the southeast and of the Lit- 
tle Tobique on the west. Even though 
the sun was not shining, the air was very 
clear, giving a wonderful panorama of 
the great New Brunswick wilderness. I 
was reveling in this great sight when I 
heard a guarded call from Charley and 
hurried back to our fire. There, a short 
distance off our trail, stood Charley, his 
hand on his three-quarters axe, the head 
of which rested comfortably crosswise— 
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and there was room to spare on each 
end of the steel—in the largest moose 
track I have ever seen! We gazed at 
each other, munched our sandwiches and 
drank our tea; and we both thought the 
same thought. But we seemed doomed 
to disappointment, for, our lunch fin- 
ished, we had followed the big track but 
a hundred yards when it turned down 
into a deep “hole” far to the east of our 
ridge. With the wind at our backs it 
would have been useless to have followed, 
and so we decided to leave the big track 
for the time being and go north along 
the east side of the ridge, as we had 
previously planned. 

Hardly had we traveled 100 yards ‘when 
we came on the trail of a new bunch, 
apparently several cows and a small bull, 
going north, and we followed rapidly. 
We were getting out of the small firs 
now and back among the hardwoods, and 
we could walk much faster and see far- 
ther. Suddenly we saw a cow, then an- 
other cow and a calf ahead. Having the 
wind in our favor, we moved up to with- 
in 40 yards, when we saw the bull, a 
small one with about a 35-inch head. 
Charley didn’t look at me this time, but 
thoughtfully pushed the snow off the 
howed top of a moose-wood bush with 
his axe. I stood in plain sight of the 
animals and audibly criticized the bull 
for not having a decent head. Three 
bulls so far that day and not one big 
enough to argue about, or even point the 
rifle at. This was our fourth day of 
good snow-tracking and not a single one 
of the five bulls we had seen had justi- 
fied shooting. The situation might get 
serious, a light rain that night would 
mean a crust to-morrow, or a heavy rain 
might spoil our tracking altogether. 
And so, disappointed but very determined, 
for the second time that day we started 
on, leaving a bull standing watching us. 

Of all sports, that of big-game hunting 
provides the most surprises and the most 
kaleidoscopic changes of luck. The per- 
sistent and experienced hunter, if he 
keeps at it steadily, will get his chance 
soonor or later, but that chance generally 
comes unexpectedly. So it was with us. 
We had gone two miles north on the 
ridge and in an hour it would be neces- 


sary to turn tor hotne—clearly our fourth 
day was to be without success—when at 
just the proper dramatic time the unex- 
pected happened and we crossed again 
the trail of the big moose—the axe-head- 
wide track we had seen away back at 
the luncheon place. A few minutes be- 
fore we had been moving slowly, not 
over enthusiastically, probably rather 
tired after four days of hard work; now 
in a moment all that was gone. With 
blood tearing through our bodies, with 
vision clarified and intensified, studying 
again every outline and splash of black, 
we slipped noiselessly through the great 
open hardwoods on the ridgetop. [Fresh 
caribou tracks leading over io the left, 
deer tracks traveling down into the “hole” 
on our right might as well have not been 
there—we never gave them a_ second 
glance. Our only desire was the great 
moose with the mighty hoof-prints, and 
our one thought was of the supreme mo- 
ment when we were to be put to the 
test—not the test of target range, where 
time and position are of one’s own choos- 
ing, but the test of a sudden glimpse of 
a black object moving between tree 
trunks nearly as black and a quick, off- 
hand shot. And so we moved rapidly 
but carefully, for the tracks and signs 
were fresh, when suddenly Charley 
stepped to one side, and I saw rise to 
his feet at 80 yards a great black moose, 
his bell swinging forward and his great 
antlers heaving from one side to the 
other as he turned his head and looked 
at me. Without question he was the 
largest bodied moose I have ever seen, 
but, surmounted by his wide-spreading 
antlers, he looked enormous. My rifle 
was a Mauser, chambered for the United 
States Government, 30 caliber 1906 car- 
tridge and using the 220-grain bullet. As 
he stood, his head and the forward part 
of his shoulder only were _ visible 
through the tree trunks, so I covered his 
shoulder and fired, but the bullet only 
cut a bunch of hair from his fore quar- 
ter. Charley gave a gasp of pain, and 
the big black fellow began to slide away 
through the trees. Covering an open spot 
between the trees where I knew he must 
pass, I waited until his body showed 
black against the sights and fired again 




















at 90 yards and the heavy bullet passed 
clear through his body, high and back 
of the shoulder. 

He gave a jump and in an instant was 
rushing away through the trees. And 
then we ran, in snow a foot deep through 
moose-wood scrub, over down windfalls 
and snow-covered timber. With no con- 
scious effort we pushed through snowy 
fir trees, always on a trail drenched with 
a continuous spattering of bright red 
stains on the white snow. Suddenly 
through the hardwoods, 50 yards ahead, 
I saw my game. He was going very 
slowly now, his great antlers swaying 
ponderously from side to side. Running 
up to within 40 yards, I fired again, and 
almost with the report of the rifle the 
great body crashed to the ground, the 
back broken. 

Naturally Charley and I did a little 
war-dance, and then solemnly and grave- 
ly shook hands. I told Charley what 
I thought of him as a guide, and he 
spoke of my shooting, my remarks be- 
ing a little more complimentary than his. 

It was four miles to camp, and so we 
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decided to clean the head out and take 
the antlers and scalp to camp that night. 
We made a stage of fir stubs well above 
the snow and placed the four quarters 
and the skin upon it to be called for later, 
and, with the head on Charley’s back 
and the scalp in the pack on mine, just 
an hour and a half later we started for 
camp, Charley blazing a back trail as we 
went. 

That night, after dark, two very tired 
but very happy men, one carrying a moose 
head measuring over 60 inches, with an 
eleven-inch web and twenty good points, 
and the other the scalp and some other 
things, arrived back at the Mamozckel 
Camp. George Allen, the best cook in 
New Brunswick, took in the situation at 
a glance and put on another supply of 
venison and onions, and that night, in 
our open campfire tent, with a huge fire 
blazing in front, in the companionship 
of otf pipes and of each other, we com- 
muned together of the great forests and 
the life of the big-game hunter, and told 
over many times the story of the great 
moose of the Mamozckel. 
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The Sportsman in National Defense 


the November F1IeELp AND STREAM, 

opened up a subject of the most 
timely import, now that the nation is 
questioning itself closely as to just what 
elements in our composition as a nation 
can be relied upon in the sudden emer- 
gency of war with a great power. Our 
eyes have been opened as to how sud- 
den—and probable—is the likelihood of a 
great war being thrust upon us, without 
warning. Those of us who have lived 
abroad realize, as our home people never 
can, how little we are thought of as a 
nation by the European peoples; how 
little, and that of a contemptuous charac- 
ter, ever gets into print about us on the 
other side. It is the sentiment of a people 
that brings about war. So long as the 
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press of foreign nations gives them noth- 
ing whatever about America except a few 
derogatory paragraphs, so long will we 
be easily vulnerable to sudden and unpro- 
voked attack. 

In the Sportsman’s World department 
of this issue we print two letters from 
military authorities which we wish every 
reader of FreLD AND STREAM would pon- 
der over. One is from Lieutenant Whe- 
len, direct from the office of the Chief of 
Staff of our Army. Whelen has for many 
years been connected with our militia af- 
fairs and is in position to know of the 
problems the War Department has to 
meet in the practical utilization of our 
citizen armies for defense. The second 
letter is from a captain in the New York 
National Guard, well versed in the theo- 
retical technique of modern warfare and 
the expert handling of citizen soldiery. 
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Both officers take exception to the Edi- 
tor’s statement that some two million 
sportsmen exist in this country, and also 
to the proposition that they could in any 
way be available in warfare without first 
being equipped with uniforms and mili- 
tary rifles. 

Now, let us face the facts: In the five 
States of New York, Pennsylvania, Illi- 
nois, New Jersey and Massachusetts alone 
over a million hunting licenses were issued 
this year. The States of the Centrai 
West—Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Kansas—issued over half a 
million. In the West, fully that number 
and more. Two million, not counting the 
great South, from Texas to North Caro- 
lina, the greatest hunting country of all. 

These licenses represent red-blooded 
men, the kind that make good armies, that 
can be depended upon to enlist in time of 
need, Even the despised city sport—the 
“dude,” if you like—who has the courage 
and hardihood to expend his time and 
money in ranging the Canadian woods 
with a big-game rifle is a good deal more 
of a man for war than the man off the 
street, who, as a rule, could hardly be 
induced to endure even the minor discom- 
forts of duck shooting and yet call it 
sport. 

How many of these licensees own rifles, 
and what kind of rifles? A recent can- 
vass of F1ieLp AND STREAM subscribers 
showed that out of 325 men, 244 owned 
hunting arms; in all, 329 shotguns, 294 
rifles and 250 revolvers—an average of 
2'%4 arms to the man. The 244 all were 
of the type that takes out hunting licenses, 
and the 325 represented subscribers picked 
at random, hunters and fishermen indis- 
criminately. They were interested in big 
game, wing shooting, trap shooting, and 
rifle and revolver practise, and, in gen- 
eral, represented the activities and inter- 
ests of the average man who takes out a 
hunting license. Note that the number of 
rifles about equaled the number of shot- 
guns owned, and when you reflect that 
over a million modern, up-to-date sporting 
rifles, of equal power and range with the 
best military rifle, are sold yearly by the 
arms and ammunition companies, you be- 
gin to get some idea of what a force in 
the land this means. There is nothing like 
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it in Europe to-day, where for a civilian 
to own a firearm of any sort is a matter 
for an expensive permit, red tape, police 
surveillance and all that goes with it. The 
conditions in Europe are totally different 
than here. It is for our military authori- 
ties not to ape foreign military practise 
based on foreign populations, but to study 
out here in America some practicable way 
to utilize this unique, immense force of 
over a million young men, armed with 
high-power rifles and able to shoot them 
accurately. The disposition shown by 
these letters to pooh-pooh the idea as pre- 
posterous and take no account of this 
good material already at hand and avail- 
able in emergency argues a lack of initia- 
tive, a subordination to foreign military 
theory that does not become our officers 
as American citizens. 

Are these big-game rifles such a mixture 
as the militia captain would have us be- 
lieve? By far the most popular big-game 
cartridge to-day is the U. S. Gov’t 1906, the 
Service cartridge, and it is shot in rifles of 
the same range and accuracy as the U. S. 
Springfield. Following this the Krag 
1903, now issued to the bulk of the militia. 
Next the .35’s, shot in a number of hunt- 
ing-rifle models; then the .303’s and the 
.30-30’s, and you have covered the bulk 
of modern big-game cartridges. These 
rifles, with their ammunition and the men 
to shoot them, are available in emergency 
if only the military authorities have their 
plan ready to utilize them as rifle brig- 
ades, scouts, skirmishers, irregulars, etc., 
and you can believe that the German war 
office would not overlook such an oppor- 
tunity if such existed in that country! 
Seven hundred thousand sportsmen live 
within ten hours’ train ride of either New 
York City or Philadelphia. What would 
the Army do with them in case of sudden 
attack? Nothing? 

Has the day of Lexington gone by for- 
ever? Could an army of sportsmen, 
armed with their own rifles and provided 
with a hundred rounds of ammunition 
apiece, stationed in ambuscade along a 
road down which an army column of the 
enemy were advancing on New York, re- 
peat Lexington? My military friends 
shake their heads and say that they would 
hate to think of it. So did that English 














officer who commanded those troops that 
marched on Concord hate to think of 
those poor, undisciplined farmers. Too 
easy! Well—he hates to think of it yet! 

Granted that, given time, our civilian 
armies could be equipped and put into the 
field, each man with his uniform and his 
gun and his mule-load of ammunition: 
who is going to hold the enemy in the 
meantime? Washington’s motley army of 
Minute Men held the British in Boston 
for some months after Lexington; no 
more road marches for them! Mean- 
while, the Continental Army was formed, 
uniformed and musketed. Who will be 
the Minute Men of to-day? 

Again let us face the facts: In the 
event of war with a foreign power, noth- 
ing could prevent them sending against 
us a navy of equal size with our own, so 
as to require that every ship in our navy 
would have to go meet them to present an 
equal force. That would leave the whole 
coast open to a simultaneous attack by a 
detached fleet of transports, say, as far 
south of the naval fleet as New Jersey is 
from Massachusetts. This attack could, 
and doubtless will, occur within a week 
from the declaration of war. Their land- 
ing could take place, virtually unopposed, 
at any such place as Montauk Point or 
North Point, Barnegat, presuming New 
York City to be the objective. Sudden, 
but effective. Now, in an unarmed civil- 
ian nation like Belgium, the only thing to 
do was to withdraw the armed forces and 
leave the civilian population to the mercies 
of the enemy. With our armed population 
the case is different. We have got to rely 
upon them whether we wish to or no. 
Irrespective of the military, our people 
have plenty enough initiative to organize 
some sort of resistance of themselves; but 
how much more effective this resistance 
could be made if our military authorities 
gave a thorough study to its utilization 
now, in times of peace, is obvious. In 
organizing and making effective the Min- 
ute Men of ’76, General Warren rendered 
our country a more profound service than 
even when he gave up his life for her on 
3unker Hill. His work was done when 
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war and rumors of war were thick in the 
air. But now there is no time after war 
becomes imminent to do this. Owing to 
the extreme suddenness of modern attack 
it is for us to do the work now, in times 
of profound peace—or else go to the al- 
ternative of a huge military establishment. 

The English have been doing this for 
years in their naval establishment. When 
the writer was in Falmouth, on the very 
day of the declaration of war, the harbor 
was skimming with yachts and motor- 
boats, all merely pleasure craft the day 
before, a few hours later flying the blue 
ensign of the Naval Reserve and _ all 
busily engaged in work that would other- 
wise have taken the time of some detach- 
ment of the regular navy. On land no 
such preparation was attempted, and to- 
day England is still hopelessly unpre- 
pared, and France, who was ready, has 
had to do the bulk of the fighting. But 
we, with our immense army of four hun- 
dred thousand trap-shooters, our two 
million of licensed sportsmen—grand ma- 
terial that already knows how to march 
and shoot—are we to do nothing in time 
of peace towards organizing this immense 
force, already tabulated in the State li- 
cense records, into some sort of an ef- 
fective system? 

One final word, on ammunition. Our 
militia critic speaks of 300 rounds per 
soldier per day as the amount to be ex- 
pended. The writer knows nothing of 
modern military theory; but this he does 
know: no big-game shot, firing upon a 
column of the enemy from ambush, would 
expend a tenth of that ammunition with- 
out putting out of business at least two 
of the enemy. And, if each rifleman has 
killed his man and one more besides, he 
can quite cheerfully lay down his own 
life, satisfied that his duty has been well 
done and an enemy's army of twice the 
size annihilated. A citizen soldier may 
fire 300 rounds a day without killing any- 
body, but it is well to face the facts in 
dealing with a big-game rifleman, for you 
can rely on his getting meat with few 
cartridges when he starts in to shoot off 
good ammunition. 
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Part II. 


we HERE did you put that tele- 
scope, George?” It was Otto 
be 


who spoke. have had my 
glasses all over that mountain and I can’t 
for the life of me locate a billy, and yet 
just where that grassy slope makes next 
to that big blue rock-slide looks as good 
a place as ever I have seen.” He used the 
telescope on all the slopes that could be 
seen from the camp, and finally gave it up 
in disgust. “I guess they must have quit 
the country. This is the first time I have 
ever been in this section without seeing 
a billy on every mountain. We better 
have an early lunch and take a mooch up 
the creek yonder. I have never been up 
to the head of that creek before, and it 
might be good country.” So, after a little 
while, we got started. We crossed, some 
three or four miles up the creek, and 
climbed a little distance up the Side Ridge, 
where we sat down and put the glasses 
over every foot of the ground opposite. 
We had some false alarms, and finally 
Otto said: “You will see a lot of things 
that look like goat that will completely 
fool you; but when you see the real article 
you will know it’s goat all right.” 
In a short time we located two big 
billies, high up on the mountain. They 


were traveling along the bottom of a sheer 
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wall of rock and finally stopped in a sunny 
spot and lay down. They were up very 
high. “I believe if we climb up the side 
there, sheltered by the timber, and then 
above, we could go up the bottom of that 
glacier-slide pretty close to those fellows, 
and perhaps get them. Let’s try it.” I 
did not see how it was possible, but Otto 
spoke with firm conviction, and we went 
to it. We climbed steadily for three hours 
and finally gained the timber line. This 
climb was by far the hardest I had yet 
attempted, and I must say it went pretty 
hard with me. The altitude played the 
dickens with my wind; although not a 
warm day, the perspiration ran in rivulets. 
The steel calks hurt the soles of my feet, 
and altogether I was quite ready to quit, 
but I would not say so. Then, from tim- 
ber line up, we had some very difficult 
places to travel, and we had now gotten 
to within perhaps a thousand yards of the 
goat when the wind changed completely— 
from us now—and in a moment the goats 
got it and likewise started for higher 
places. They traveled slowly but surely— 
up, up, up where no human being could 
possibly follow, and we watched them 
cross the summit and disappear into the 
great white beyond; and, strange to say, 
[ do not really think I was sorry at the 
time. 














The wind blew strongly from the north 
now, and it was cold, very cold, as we 
lay there on our backs scanning with the 
glasses the opposite side of the draw. In 
all, we located some fourteen goats on this 
side of the mountain, which, by the way, 
presented a very long stretch of grassy 
slopes below the shale rock, but high up 
above the last timber. Here, therefore, 
was our hunting ground for to-morrow, 
and from those dizzy heights we mapped 
a route to follow which would best bring 
us to the desired spot. 

For those of my readers who have al- 
ready killed their goat or sheep it is not 
necessary for me to attempt to, describe 
that climb; but for those who have not 
I will simply say that it is up, up, up— 
always up, hour after hour, first in the 
timber, then out clear on to the grassy 
slopes, and finally on to and across the 
rock-slides. Here the rocks are large and 
sharp, and will almost always slip and roll 
as your foot touches them. Then, per- 
haps, on to the fine shale rock, in the 
steepest places, where the loose gravel 
will slide from under your feet and it 
seems almost impossible to keep from los- 
ing one’s balance. A slip here would often 
mean a nasty fall and perhaps broken 
bones, as there is nothing to hold to. 
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“HERE HE HUNG AND WE WERE SOON LOOKING HIM OVER” 


in sheer desperation would slide with you, 
gaining momentum rapidly. You would 
stop some time, undoubtedly, but where? 
Probably in that mass of big broken 
boulders, down there some five hundred 
yards or so, and I hate to think of it. 

We were four and one-half hours mak- 
ing this climb, and about the time we 
reached the timber line every step I took 
was agony, every muscle aching, and 
breath completely gone. My rifle, when 
I left camp, weighed seven pounds. It 
now felt more like seventy. It seemed as 
if each nail in my boots weighed at least 
a pound apiece, and yet if it were not for 
those very nails the task would be im- 
possible. 

Otto was most considerate, however, of 
my shortcomings, stopping cheerfully to 
rest whenever I found it necessary, and 
so we gained the top of the slides across 
which we intended to travel. 

It was a beautiful day, almost like Sum- 
mer. The sun was warm, the air clear— 
not a cloud in the sky. The ever-changing 
colors of the mountains across the valley 
were most wonderful. The deep, dark 
green of the giant spruce, at the edge of 
the creek, far down below, shaded grad- 
ually away to the lighter greens as it fol- 
lowed up the mountain side and lost itself 


finally in the yellows and purples of the 
grassy slopes. The slate gray, browns 
and reds of the rock-slides continued on 
up until they became buried in the eternal 
snow. And this was the home of the billy. 

Crossing this long slide, we would stop 
at every rise of the ground or hogback 
and carefully examine through the glasses 
the ground over which we were to travel, 
for it was here we had expected to find 
our goat. We had traveled a considerable 
distance across the slide without seeing 
anything, and we were very particular, be- 
cause the goat would be difficult to distin- 
guish in all that snow. We sat down and 
rested for a few moments beside a little 
stream formed by the melting ice of the 
glacier above us. It went noisily along, 
singing a pretty song of the North in and 
out of the rocks on its way down to the 
grassy slope below. We were much too 
warm to drink this ice-cold water, but it 
was the greatest relief to me to be able to 
bathe my face. Much refreshed, we 
started on again, and, coming up to the 
crest of one of these hogbacks, I was sur- 
prised to hear Otto exclaim: “Wouldn’t 
that bump you? He must have been asleep 
behind those big boulders to the right over 
there, and I never saw him.” There, di- 
rectly ahead of us, some distance away, 
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was a fine big billy. He was walking 
slowly up the shale-slide in the snow, and, 
being perfectly white, he made a mighty 
poor target. 

“Quick!” said Otto. “Try him!” 

“What do you judge the distance to be?” 
I said. 

“T would fix my sight for 450 yards and 
hold fine.” In the meantime I had dropped 
to a sitting position, and with elbows on 
knees I had adjusted my sling-strap to get 
the better rest. I had small hope. It was 
a very long shot at a moving goat in the 
snow, but I made up my mind to do my 
best. I was very careful in my aim, using 
the set trigger. I fired, the ball kicking up 
the snow and shale some five feet over his 
back. Immediately I set my sight at 400 
yards, and, holding rather coarse, fired 
again. I was less than a foot over him 
this time. 

Otto had the glasses on all the while. 
“You are just a little high; hold right 
down tight on him.” It is a peculiar thing, 
but you generally know when you pull that 
trigger whether you are going to hit or 
not, and somehow as I fired that shot I 
felt that it was a hit. I fancied I could 
see him flinch, but he kept right on—only 
a second, however, and that telltale spot 
of crimson in the white wool square in the 
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middle. I had his range now, and my next 
shot struck on the same line, six inches 
nearer the shoulder. While he still con- 
tinued on, this shot slowed him up con- 
siderably, and Otto said: “You got him; 
don’t shoot any more.” And with that 
he left me, running along the slide. It 
was his idea to head the goat and drive 
him down to a more level place, where | 
could finish him. 

I started to climb the slide, to get as 
near to the billy as possible, fearing he 
might not be as hard hit as Otto had first 
thought. We were all climbing, the goat 
far in the lead, but going slower all the 
time. He had not, however, been off a 
walk at any time. Otto was a long way 
to the right, while I was rapidly coming 
nearer, the goat having climbed up to 
the sheer wall of rock and had not the 
strength to climb higher. He was now 
some 200 yards away. Raising my Mau- 
ser, I fired, hitting the goat directly in the 
shoulder, and down he: came, striking 
squarely on his side. He started to roll 
down the shale, gaining speed every 
second, and bringing the gravel and rocks 
with him. When striking the larger stones 
of the rock-slide, he up-ended a number 
of times, and finally was stopped by a big 
rock almost as big as his body. Here he 
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hung. He was dead, and in a few mo- 
ments we were there looking him over. I 
was disappointed, to say the least, to find 
that in that awful roll down the slide he 
had broken off both his horns. He proved 
to be a very old and very large billy. He 
had no teeth at all in the front, and both 
upper and lower teeth in the back of his 
mouth were very loose and almost gone 
with decay. In all probability he would 
not have survived the coming winter. No 
one will ever know how long his horns 
were. Diligent search revealed only one 
short piece, about three inches long. From 
the base of his horns to the tip of his nose 
he measured exactly seventeen and one- 
half inches on the face. We skinned out 
the head and took along with us some of 
the meat from the tenderloins. On our 
way back we stopped at the little glacier 
stream to clean up and eat a bite of lunch, 
as it was now nearly four o’clock. 

To give you some idea of the steepness 
of the climb, I might mention that it took 
us just forty minutes to come down where 
it had taken us nearly five hours to go up 
We threaded our way down the bed of the 
creek, in and out between the large boul- 
ders that had been brought down by the 
glacier slides in the spring, crossing and 
recrossing the creek, made necessary by 
the precipitous walls of rock that occa- 
sionally obtained where the creek ran 
close to the edges of the side hills. I 
was very tired when we reached camp, 
but I think stood the hard climb much 
better than the previous day. And, then, 
the securing of a fine trophy seems to be 
a panacea for most physical ills. 

I was awakened next morning by George 
calling out, “Breakfast is ready.” It was 
about six-thirty, and every indication of 
another good day, although there were 
some very heavy white clouds over in the 
west that looked menacing. On account of 
the height of the mountains in this region 
the sun does not actually put in an appear- 
ance until about nine to nine-thirty, and at 
this time of the morning it was difficult to 
exactly gauge the weather. The breakfast 
being finished, I was smoking my pipe, 
cleaning my rifle, and taking things gen- 
erally pretty easy. Otto, busy as usual 


over something, was cleaning out the goat 
head and telling me some of his past ex- 
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periences while guiding the Eastern dudes, 
I noticed George had dug a large hole in 
the ground and was building a tremendous 
fire in it. In answer to my query he said: 
“Why, 1 have to make bannock (baking- 
powder bread) to-day. Our supply is all 
out.” 

Up to this time we had been eating bis- 
cuit, made in a reflector oven, and I had 
thought them very good—much better, in 
fact, than most of the camp biscuits I had 
had on previous trips, and was really quite 
satisfied to think we were so well fixed in 
the bread line. In about an hour the fire 
had dwindled to a tremendously hot bed 
of ashes, and George, having prepared the 
batter, or dough, proceeded to place it in 
three large lard pails, which had been 
thoroughly cleaned for the purpose. He 
then spread a piece of paper neatly over 
the top of each can and placed the metal 
covers on tight. Now, dragging out most 
of the hot ashes from the hole, he care- 
fully placed each can in the bottom and 
piled over and around them the hot sand 
and ashes again. 

“Well, in about an hour,” he said, “we 
ought to have some good bannock.” I had 
my doubts of George’s bread; I could not 
see how the moisture could get out of the 
cans, and I fully expected that the con- 
tents would be boiled, not baked, and we 
would have to eat batter pudding. This 
was a new one on me, however, so I said 
nothing and after a time took a walk down 
the creek a way. My thoughts were turn- 
ing to billy-goats again, and as my license 
permitted the taking of two, I did not see 
why we should not try and fill it in that 
bracket, at least, as I fancied the sheep 
would be much more difficult to get and 
perhaps I might not get any. The trip 
was getting along finely, and, while I did 
not want to press my luck, I concluded to 
try for another billy. Returning to camp, 
I asked George how his bannock had 
turned out. “Oh, Jake!” said he, “just 
go over to the tent and have a look at it.” 
There before my eyes were three of the 
nicest-looking, nicest-smelling (for they 
were still warm), round loaves of bread 
that I had seen in a long time, beautifully 
brown on the outside. They proved to be 
as light as a feather, and we forthwith 
discarded the reflector biscuits for these. 
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It might have been one-thirty when 
Otto and I picked up our rifles and glasses 
and, crossing the creek, walked around the 
foot of the mountain, thinking that per- 
haps we might see some goat fairly low 
down on the grassy slopes, where it would 
be comparatively easy to get them. We 
had, traveled some little distance through 
the heavy timber, and finally came to a 
clearing made by a glacier creek and the 
accompanying rock-slide. It was a beau- 
tifully situated, deep glacier draw, the 
mountains rising sheer on both sides, 
closed in at the back by the solid ice 
of the glacier. We watched the slopes 
through the glasses for a few minutes, 
when we located a billy finishing his 
breakfast on the very top of a grassy 
slope, high up on the left side. The topog- 
raphy of the place was peculiar; the goat 
was in such a position that there was no 
cover available on that side. The glacier 
had formed two creeks, which ran down 
one on each side of the draw, leaving a 
very rough and rugged hogback of con- 
siderable proportions directly up the cen- 
ter of the draw, the foot of the ice glacier 
resting on this ridge. Otto looked the 
situation over pretty carefully and finally 
decided our best chance would be to fol- 
low this ridge up to the ice and then take 
a chance of finding ourselves able to get 
within a reasonable distance, possibly 
finding some offshoots of the ridge which 
could be used as cover to bring us near 
our game. 

I am not going to take the reader over 
all this long stalk. Suffice it to say that it 
took us some two hours, and when almost 
half way our goat took himself off the 
feeding ground and traveled slowly up 
and toward the glacier. Here he picked 
out the most exposed place of a prominent 
point, where he could easily see and watch 
about everything in the draw below him. 
Here he fixed himself comfortably, just in 
the shadow out of the hot sun, the sheer 
wall of rock rising directly behind him. 

We continued for a short distance, 
when we encountered a precipitous wall of 
rock up which we must travel, as we could 
not get around on the right side, and to 
go on the left we would be quickly seen 
by the goat. It looked impossible for me, 
and I thought our efforts to get the goat 
had been brought to a speedy end. I was 
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almost dumbfounded when I heard Otto 
declare: “We gotta do it.” Removing our 
heavy spiked boots, we knotted the laces 
together and swung them over our backs. 
Slinging our rifles also on our backs, we 
started to climb now, in stocking feet, up 
the almost sheer wall. It was possibly 
forty feet to the top. I never thought I 
could make it, but finally, thoroughly ex- 
hausted, I gained the top. After a little 
rest we continued, now across large, 
broken rock up and down in the ramifi- 
cation of the razorback, now on hands 
and knees across an exposed place of 
perhaps a hundred yards, and finally we 
reached as far as we could go without 
being seen. We were in the first of the 
ice of a glacier. 

“If you want that billy I guess you 
will have to try it from here,” said Otto. 
finally. Jt was a long shot—fully 400 
yards. I rested for fully ten minutes, thus 
collecting my shattered nerves and getting 
cooled off a bit. I wanted to hit this goat 
with the first shot, if possible, as we could 
not better our chances to get closer unless 
I made a hit, and could then afford to 
expose our position. My first shot struck, 
unfortunately, an inch under him, and the 
second cut the hair on his back. He got 
up now and started to walk slowly to the 
right, toward the glacier. I fired again, 
now at a much larger target. I hit, but 
a little too far back. This shot, however, 
turned him in the opposite direction. I 
missed with the next shot, then hit again. 
He was coming slowly down now, and 
nearer us all the time. This gave me time 
to slip in a new clip of cartridges, and 
when he came to a little draw in the slide 
he laid down, very weak; he was up again 
ina moment. We were up now and drop- 
ping down the side of the hogback, and 
running to within seventy yards of him 
I dropped him with a shot in the neck. 
He was a beautiful animal, but not quite 
so large as my first one. His horns meas- 
ured ten inches in length. They were also 
in beautiful condition; not a scratch on 
them, although he rolled some two hun- 
dred feet in the limestone slide. 

This, then, filled my license on goat; 
but I could not help chaffing Otto a bit 
about what a cinch it was, and getting 
me within seventy-five yards. 
(To be concluded) 














THE RACE FOR THE GRAND PRIZE 
BROOK TROUT 


BY THE RIVALS 


American Brook Trout, Salvelinus Fontinalis, 


THE TROUT THAT LED TO THE 


FINISH LINE 


BY THOS. W. MINER 


Winner Second Prize Brook Trcut, 1914 Contest. 


ARRIVED at Upper Dam, Me., on 
I the evening of June 18th with Mrs. 

Miner and the two kiddies, Augusta 
and Julieanne, this being our twelfth sea- 
son at the Dam. 

At the sight of the Pool, as we walked 
across the carriageway, my fingers com- 
menced to itch to grasp my rod again and 
cast a fly into the swift current. 

It was too late that evening to set up 
my rods and launch my boat, so had to 
stand on the shore and watch the other 
anglers land the speckled beauties. 

Year after year I have dreamed of 
catching one of the big ones that we all 
know are in the Pool, but the best I have 
ever done was to land a 5-lb. 2-oz. trout, 
and not being a subscriber at that time 
of FieEIpD AND STREAM, did not know of 
the fine prizes offered by your magazine, 
or I would have been lucky enough to 
have won a prize with my fish, which was 
caught in the spring of 1913. 

Well, 1 fished the Pool, Metatlic Brook, 
Mill Brook, Beaver Pond and Richardson 
Pond without success, as the largest trout 
landed by me was 3 lbs. 7 ozs. 

Left the Dam for New York on July 
28th with a great deal of regret, as the 
lower lake was falling very fast, which 
made the Pool just right for the big ones 
to come up over the rips, as they always 
like the heavy water. 

While home I received a letter from 
my wife telling me of the big trout—6 Ibs. 
1 oz.—caught by Mr. Eugene Van Dusen, 
my next-door neighbor. 

Van Dusen told Mrs. Miner to tell me 
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he knew where the mate was and for me 

to hurry back to the Dam, or he was 

afraid he would have to catch it himself. 
* * * 

Arrived back at the Dam Saturday 
night, September 5th, with my fighting 
blood up and determined to get that big 
one. He was still there, as some of the 
fishermen at the Dam had brought him 
up to their flies several times, but were 
not fortunate enough to hook him. 

For the first three or four days I fished 
morning, noon and night in hopes of 
luring Mr. Trout from the bottom; but I 
guess he had seen every fly I cast over 
him, and he would not be fooled. 

On September 13th I decided to take 
my guide, George Thomas, and go over 
to Beaver Pond and give them a try over 
there, as I was discouraged and had given 
up all hopes of landing a big one this 
year, for the next day was the last day 
of fishing in the Pool, since the season 
closes there on the night of September 
14th. 

The fishing not being good at Beaver 
Pond, my guide suggested that we start 
back to camp and give the Pool another 
try, as he was always confident that we 
would land one of the big ones. He hav- 
ing more confidence than I, we paddled 
across Beaver Pond, took the trail down 
to the landing, and, after an hour and a 
half’s row across Lake Mooselookmagun- 
tic, stopped at the mouth of the river, 
where we gave it a trial and landed three 
trout, weighing altogether seven pounds 
four ounces, and one salmon, two pounds 
eleven ounces. 

It was 5.45 p. M. when I finally cast my 
flies into the Pool, and, being the last one 
to go out that evening, had to take a posi- 
tion in the lower run near the mill, which 




















as a rule is not very good late in the 
evening. 

After casting in all directions, both 
with a long and then with a short line, 
without even a rise, I was about to take 
up anchor and change to a position near 
Morrow Rock, on the rips. Drawing in 
my line slowly, I had it within two feet 
of the stern of the boat when there was a 
swirl that churned the water up into a 
white foam. I struck good and hard, but 
did not hook him, but knew from the 
swirl he made that it was the big one that 
I was longing to catch. 

Had on two small flies, as those are 
what we generally fish with in the even- 
ing on the Pool. Mr. Trout came to my 
fly twice and then I could not raise him 
again, no matter what kind of a small fly 
I put on my leader. 

I had a White Tip Montreal that had 
seen good service and caught three record 
trout during the summer (we register in 
a record book at the Dam all fish caught 
on fly weighing three pounds and over) ; 
so, after putting the White Tip Montreal 
on as my tail fly, I made a cast about 
ten feet in the stern and drew it in very 
fast along the right side of my boat. It 
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TOM MINER AND THE 6-LB. 2-0Z. TROUT 


The Race for the Grand Prize Brook Trout 














JULIEANNE AND AUGUSTA WITH MY BIG 
TROUT 


must have looked very nice to Mr. Trout, 
as he came after it like lightning. Know- 
ing I had on a new leader and strong 
hook, hit him as hard as I could, and then 
the fun began. His first run was toward 
the sluice and heavy white water, taking 
out about forty feet of line. It looked 
very blue for a minute, as I knew if he 
was not checked before he reached the 
white water that it would be “Good-bye, 
Mr. Trout.” So I took a chance and gave 
the rod a good strain, depending on my 
leaders and hook to stop him. Luck was 
with me this time, for he stopped and then 
made for the bottom near one of the 
aprons. I could feel him boring and bor- 
ing head down into the bottom. Held him 
tight, so he could not make another run, 
and after ten minutes of fighting he com- 
menced to give in, as I was straining and 
giving him all the rod would stand. 
Gradually worked over towards the 
Slaughter House (the “slaughter house” 
is close to the mill, where the current 
turns and the water is almost still and 
very deep). This is where we all try to 
work our record fish, as it is much easier 
to land them there than in the swift cur- 
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rent. As Mr. Trout started to come back 
to me, I pulled up my anchor and let the 
boat drop down on him. The current 
took me down too fast and for a second 
! must have given him too much line, as 
he thought he-was free again and made a 
run that must have taken him under the 
dam. For a minute I thought my line was 
fouled, as no matter how hard I strained 
the rod he would not budge. By this time 
all the ladies had come down from the 
camp to see the fun, and several of them, 
including my wife, were offering sugges- 
tions how to net him. Van Dusen, who 
was second boat nearest the Apron, asked 
me what I had on, and I replied, “Guess 
it is the grandfather of the ome you 
caught.” After a little more fighting my 
friend Mr. Trout decided to be a good boy 
and come back to the Slaughter House. 
Worked him nearer and nearer until 1 
could see my leader, but did not try to 
bring him any nearer, as he was giving 
me a great fight. 

Julieanne, my youngest daughter, came 
down with Augusta and wanted to know 
if it was a big one, as she had heard some 
of the others say, “Guess Mr. Miner has 
a Big One on.” 

I told her, ‘Yes, it was a Big One!” 
and she was delighted. It was now get- 
ting quite dark, as my friend Mr. Trout 
had been on over thirty minutes. 

Got my line all in, so the leader was 
within two inches of my tip, and, giving 
the rod a hard strain, brought my speckled 
beauty up so I could get a good look at 
him, and saw that I had him well hooked, 
which made me feel easier. He started 
to bore down to the bottom again, but 
wouldn’t give him an inch more, as I did 
not want him to make another run. Could 
feel him trying to rub the hook out on 
the rocks at the bottom of the Pool. 
Called over to Van Dusen and asked him 
to come over and land Mr. Trout the next 
time I brought him up to the top, as he 
was getting weaker each time I put the 
rod on him. 

Van worked over to the shore side of 
my boat, crawled into the stern and let 


the boat go, as he had dropped his anchor. 
His first words were: “Tom, you have a 
Big One on there. Now, don’t be in a 
hurry; just let him tire himself out.” | 
took his advice, as Van had given me my 
schooling in fly fishing, and it was through 
him that Mrs. Miner and | had come up 
to the Dam. 

When Mr. Trout was good and tired 
from the hard strain | was putting on my 
rod, I stood up in the boat and raised him 
to the top of the water, about two feet 
from the stern, and before he knew what 
was coming Van had slipped the net under 
him and Mr. Trout was in the bottom of 
the boat getting the headache stick good 
and hard, as I was not going to take any 
chance of him getting away. Van with 
a laugh told me to look out or I would 
knock his brains out. After thanking Van 
for netting my fish and helping him into 
his boat, I rowed for the landing, where 
I was greeted by all the ladies and con- 
gratulated for my fine catch. Julieanne 
had a kiss for father for catching such a 
big one, as he showed six pounds and two 
ounces on my small scale. 

There is no use of my saying I was not 
excited, as I was shaking from head to 
foot and could hardly say a word, for 1 
had at last, after twelve years, landed the 
big one that it had been my ambition to 
catch. 


PRIZE CONTEST CERTIFICATE 
RECORD 


Second Prize, Broole Trout, Class B, 1914 
Contest 


CAUGHT BY THOMAS W. MINER, 
EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


Weight—6 Ibs. 2 ozs. 

Length—24¥ in. 

Girth—14¥4 in. 

Caught—September 138, 1914. 
Where caught—Upper Dam, Maine. 
Rod—Leonard. 

Reel—Hardy. 

Line—Corona. 

Lure—I‘ly, White Tip Montreal. 




















THE TROUT THAT WON 
BY EUGENE VAN DUSEN 


taken the First and Grand prizes for 

brook trout in your Prize Fishing 
Contest. But when you add that one of 
the conditions of the contest is that the 
winner shall contribute a story, telling the 
readers of FIELD AND STREAM his expe- 
rience in taking the fish—how he felt, 
looked, and what he said—I must confess 
that my pleasure received something of a 
jolt. J write a story! You may as well 
ask for a thesis on the life and habits of 
the inhabitants of Mars. Still, there is 
that painting of Driscole’s to think of, 
to say nothing of the wading stockings, 
etc., from Wm. Mills & Son. I want the 
former, for I know the kind of work Mr. 
Driscole turns out, and I need the latter. 
So here is where I throw aside all mod- 
esty, depending upon my friends to stick 
by me in this my maiden effort. 

Have you ever fished the pool at the 
Upper Dam, a small body of water be- 
tween two big lakes in the Rangely chain 
that has more fishing cranks, yours truly 
included, to the square inch than any place 
in the world of twice or even four times 
its size? You haven’t? Well, you’ve 
missed something, for it is there you will 
find some of the largest and wisest, as 
well as some of the most foolish and 
smallest, Salvelinus fontinalis in the coun- 
try. And sometimes you’won’t find either. 
You will also have the pleasure of bump- 
ing your boat into other boats, in which 
are some of the best fly fishermen that 
ever wet a line; and, best of all, if you 
are a devotee of the fly, you will be wel- 
come—yes, doubly welcome. We always 
love to have a stranger arrive. Each one, 
unbeknown to the other, takes him aside 
and tells him what a great fisherman he 
is; how on such and such a date, year 
so and so, he took three weighing so 
much, and, on another date, two that 
weighed even more, etc., etc. It gives us 
an opportunity to unload a lot of fish talk 
we do not dare to spring on one another. 
But, with all that, brother angler, we are 
a harmless crowd, so come up and look 
us over some time. 

The last day of fishing for the season 


|: was pleasing news to hear that I had 
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of 1914 arrived warm and hot, a most un- 
satisfactory outlook. The morning fish- 
ing, as expected, proved very discourag- 
ing. After dinner the fishermen began to 
get their boats in the different positions 
on the pool. It was clearly a case of 
“now or never,” with the prospects in 
favor of the latter. The largest trout 
taken to date was 6 lbs. 2 oz., by Mr. 
T. W. Miner, who had already selected 
the place in his den to hang Mr. Driscole’s 
painting. Yet, there were larger fish in 
the pool that we could now and then see; 
and, as one of the oldest fishermen up 
there rightly said, “You can never tell 
what will happen until all the boats are 
off the pool.” We all felt there was a 
chance. The sun was very bright and the 
pool clear and glassy. The fore part of 
the afternoon was spent criticising one 
another’s fishing; no fish of any size had 
been taken. That 6-Ib. 2-0z. of Mr. Miner’s 
looked like a whale and his stock was 
still way above par. 

The afternoon dragged on and the sun 
slowly dropped behind old Observatory 
Mountain, leaving the heavens brilliantly 
illuminated. I wish that I had the power 
and gift to place before you the great 
beauty of that sunset—its mass of colors, 
so strikingly arranged, its vastness, and 
its great overwhelming beauty. A golden 
glow settled over everything—the camps, 
the forest, the trees. Everything was out- 
lined with a thread of gold. The water 
in the pool took on a strange, weird look. 
The voice of Nature was speaking. A 
silver circle appeared before me on the 
pool’s surface. Am I dreaming? No, 
there it is again. I came back to earth 
in one jump. The fish had begun to 
move. Jim, who was on my right, hooked 
into a fish and lost him. I asked what he 
was; he replied he thought it a good one. 
Again the circle before me. I dropped 
a No. 6 fly just above and let it rest for 
a second, then drew it towards me. Noth- 
ing doing. Again I put it over him. Still 
nothing doing. I shortened line, fishing 
closer, and keeping one eye on the charmed 
spot. There it is again. I changed rods, 
and this time a No. 8 was tried. Results 
same as before. Darkness was fast set- 
tling over all. I waited. Had the circle 
disappeared for good? No, there it is 
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again, a thin ring of silver that slowly 
melted into the darkness. Now for the 
No. 12. It struck the water where the 
center of the circle broke, and the fly was 
slowly drawn in. Suddenly a much larger 
circle broke under the fly—a strike, and 
the fish was hooked. He first started to 
my left, and 


though he would never stop. But he did, 
and slowly was worked back to the boat. 
I now lighted a small acetylene lamp, got 
my net where I could reach it quickly, and 
waited. After one or two short runs he 
came to the surface and splashed about a 
bit. I reached for the lamp, to get a look 

at him, and— 





Montague said 
he sounded 
like a shark 
when he came 
to the surface, 
and as he is a 
much better 
judge of a 
shark than he 
is of a trout, I 
took his word 
for it. The 
fish sulked a 
little, then 
slowly _ settled 
down and 
worked up 
under my boat. 
I put a strain 
on him, and he 
moved out in 
front, took a 
small circle 
and returned. 
This was the 
action of a big 
fish and I felt 
better, for up 
to this point I thought him not over three 
pounds, and I now got things in shape for 
the battle. A big run was to be expected 
soon, and it was best to get away from 
the anchor ropes of the other boats. J 
therefore pulled up my anchor enough to 
allow the boat to drift down below the 
others. This seemed to be what Mr. Fish 
was waiting for, for he immediately 
started off, and 100 feet of line was gone 
before I could drop anchor. It was now 
dark, and the majority of the fishermen 
were going in, each kindly offering as- 
sistance as he passed. I now felt that I 
had hold of a good fish. He slowly 
worked back under the boat and remained 
there for ten or more minutes. Then away 
again, this time for the white water at 
the foot of the sluice-way; it seemed as 








the handle 
came out and 
I had a red- 
hot lamp in my 
lap! I man- 
aged to right it 
in the bottom 
of the boat in 
time to attend 
to another 
short run. Now 
I was in trou- 
ble for sure! 
I couldn’t net 
the fish with- 
out the lamp, 
and I couldn’t 
hold it and net 
him. I called, 
and one of the 
sportsmen 
came to my 
assistance. He 
held the lamp. 
The rest was 
easy. Mr. Fish 
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raised to the 
surface, the light was turned on for a 
second, and before he knew what was 
taking place I had him in the net. 

We took him up to the main camp and 
Mr. Grant, the proprietor, put him on the 
old scales and slowly counted off the 
ounces over 6 pounds—six one, six two. 
Mr. Miner now held his breath, for I was 
crowding him. Six three, six four! six 
five!! 

A noise was heard in the end of the 
room. Tom Miner had fainted. Curtain. 


Certificate Record 
Weight—6 Ibs. 5 ozs. 
Length—25% in. Girth—15 in. 
Rod—5-oz. Thomas. Reel—Hardy. 
Line—Forrest & Sons. 
I. uwre—Flv, Green Montreal No. 12. 
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ON THE TRAIL OF THE WHITE CHEEK 


GOOSE SHOOTING IN THE 


MANITOBA WHEAT FIELDS 


BY A. A. ALFORD 


T was autumn, true enough, and it did 
not require the tang of vanishing Sep- 
tember to reveal the fact, for on every 

side were indications to show that summer 
had waned and that the sovereign of all 
seasons had arrived. Everywhere the eye 
flitted something said that autumn was 
here: the sun was stealing away south- 
ward and the arc of its circle was daily 
growing shorter; the cobwebs were tossed 
here and there by the mellow breeze; the 
leaves were turning in colors and painting 
the forests; the pastures were brown; and, 
besides these signs, the birds flitted from 
tree to tree always in a southward direc- 
tion, while at intervals the sky dome was 
marked by long V’s of ducks and geese 
wending their journey from the far 
Northern homes where they had reared 
their families. 

It made me lonesome. I decided to go, 

not to the city, but to a little Western 
town in the Canadian West where the 





goose and duck hunting used to be good 
in former days. 

The next proposition on the horizon was 
to form a party. That was easy. Dropped 
a line to Bob, who was a fixture on the 
goose grounds. He arranged for his 
friend Jim and his father, an old veteran 
goose hunter hereafter to be known as 
Cap. Four is the proper number for goose 
hunting; it makes the camp work easy, a 
comfortable number to ride in a democrat, 
and just the right number to have a good 
time. 

I blew into the little Western village 
on October 14th, having previously made 
arrangements for Bob to meet me at my 
destination. Darkness had enveloped the 
hamlet when the train pulled in. Bob was 
there, you may depend. He had lost none 
of his old-time enthusiasm over “wawa” 
hunting, and, of course, he spun a few of 
his newer goose yarns to me on the road 
home. We were soon out on the farm, 
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discussed our prospects for a good hunt, 
lunched, went to bed, had a good sleep, 
and were up before the rooster. 

It was a typical October day—cold, with 
a northwest wind hurrying the clouds 
across the sky and banking them up in the 
east. The last few things had been put in 
readiness for our trip and we telephoned 
Jim to meet us at the old graveyard, an 
old meeting ground of ours, where we 
had made appointments on former goose 
hunts. Breakfast over, Bob got the team 
while Cap and I packed the old weather- 
beaten democrat to bending capacity with 
necessities. 

The wind had risen to a great gale. 
“Real goose day,” said Cap; “but we are 
a day late.” We jogged along for two 
hours, and finally picked up Jim at the old 
“boneyard.” 

But the afternoon went without see- 
ing a single honker. Night was upon us, 
so we turned our thoughts to preparations 
for the sleep out. We were crossing a 
stubble field when Jim’s eye picked up a 
grouse’s head well hidden in the uncertain 
light of the sinking sun. Bob drove cau- 
tiously on while Jim and I loaded our 
guns. Ready! Up jumped a dozen fine 
grouse. We loaded into the “square tails,” 
with the result that two of the wanderers 
quit the ranks. Jim picked them up and 
we headed for a bit of scrub, half mile 
ahead, there to spend the night. When we 
explored it we found a bachelor shack, 
fully equipped with stove, bed and such- 
like, ready to receive its guests. 

“Boss place,” said Cap. And it was. 

Bob unhitched the team. I dug up the 
camp pail and struck off in the region of 
lowest ground in search of water for tea 
purposes. After some searching in the 
dusky light, I found a small slough, 
weeds and muskrat dens spattered all over 
it. I soon fished out a pailful of the 
“ale,” which consisted of weeds, water 
and mud. True, it did not look much, but 
it had the right odor. How sweet good 
old decaying, stagnant water and mud 
smells to a hunter! We knew it was clean, 
and it was with it that we made the lus- 
cious, strong, black tea. On my arrival 
at camp I found Jim and Cap making our 
first meal. Jim plucked the grouse. He 


was some artist at that joh, for from the 
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surface anatomy of the bird it was mighlity 
well skinned. Cap put the finishing 
touches on the fowl; his task was to fry 
it. If there was any honor in it, Cap 
should surely have had the Iron Cross of 
the goose grounds conferred on him that 
very night; the product surely was great 
“dope.” The rest of the grub was soon 
dug out of the old provision box, and with 
a feeling of comfortable tiredness we ate 
our supper. 

Things were moving again at 2 a. M.; 
the team and hunters fed. An hour later, 
under the glare of the cold October moon 
and on a thick coat of frost, we set out 
on an unknown, broken trail, through 
marsh, over hills and the what-not to the 
north of the Assinaboin River, eighteen 
miles away. It was a long road, but at 
last the light began to appear in the east 
and the sky began to redden. Looked at 
our watches—6.30. “They will be wetting 
their bills,” said Cap. “Gitap! We want 
to get over there before they come out, 
or we will miss them again.” So on we 
pushed. The river was soon crossed, and 
an hour later we were on the old ground 
of 1910; it looked good. The morning 
was ideal; the sun was slowly rising over 
the hills to the east of us and gently cast- 
ing its glinting rays over the brown pas- 
tures and fields covered with frost. On 
every side sharp-tails and square-tails 
pounded their notes through the air and 
flew hither and thither in search of break- 
fast. It was an ideal morning, and every- 
thing was present except what we had 
come miles to find—geese ! 

The crisis had arrived. Cap walked 
restlessly around the rig, hands behind his 
back, pretending to be amused. But pessi- 
mistic ideas were beginning to get the 
better of him, and deep down in his con- 
science his thoughts would not look well 
on paper. Meantime Jim had been out 
putting the glasses to good use. The hori 
zon to the west of us was carefully 
gleaned—nothing in sight; then to the 
south—nothing. At last he turned to the 
east—“better luck”; a battalion of the 
grays were picked up going north; from 
their movements they ‘were geese that 
were going to stubble. They were 
watched a mile farther, and at last passed 
from view behind a row of sandhills. He 
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next passed the glasses along to Bob, who 
took the lookout. A shout soon emanated 
from this watchman, who asserted that 
there were millions going out that way. 
Such a bunch of news, thought Cap, re- 
quired investigating, and he ordered a 
transfer of the binoculars. After looking 
the situation over he agreed that there 
were a few feeding in that direction, and 
ordered a removal at once. This was the 
flight that Jim had seen going north at the 
old graveyard and the one that a farmer 
had spoken to Bob about the preceding 
evening. They had simply moved farther 
east across the ravines among the hills. 
It was an ideal place for grays—rough, 
hilly and hard to negotiate. The distance 
looked six miles; it was that and then 
some. 

We were now on the trail again, but 
had gone only a short distance when 
we saw the whole mob up circling the 
field, then headed for the old rush-rimmed 
lake, twenty miles distant, there to spend 
the night. 

It was hard medicine, thought I, but it 
was not I alone who had to take it. Jim, 
Cap and Bob all had a comment to make. 
How were we to locate the field on which 
they had suppered? We were soon at the 
seat of operations where the anserina 
tribe had left such a short time before, 
but from the stillness that enveloped us 
you would think that geese had not visited 
the place since the hills were created. Out 
we got to look for signs. The first field 
showed the tracks; but how old? May 
have been a week or a month old, we 
could not say; but they were by no means 
new. Bob and Jim’s exploratory trip went 
farther. They were soon lost to sight in 
the uncertain light of the coming night. 
No signs of encouragement were coming 
to Cap and me, so we turned our steps 
toward the horses and rig. The success 
of to-morrow in shooting depended largely 
on Bob’s and Jim’s report. Fifteen min- 
utes passed. Then across the field, in the 
wan light of the moon rising behind the 
trees, the dim outlines of the forms of 
our two companions appeared. Had they 
the right sort of news? Hope for the 
best. Up they walked. “What luck?” 
asked Cap. 

‘Found tracks, feathers; they fed there 
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to-day,” said Jim, and Bob was of the 
same opinion. 

It was on this sort of despatch that we 
had to keep our optimism up till we actu- 
ally tested it next morning. It was the 
best we could do now and there was little 
doubt but that we were in the vicinity of 
where they had fed. We would be almost 
sure to get a few shots in the morning, 
thought Cap. 

Grub and provision box next in order. 
Had nothing since morning, and our big 
internals had already begun to eat up the 
little fellows. We located for feeding 
operations in a nearby poplar bush, and 
in a short time things were rounding 
into shape. The camp-fire flickered and 
blazed, the old kettle was already simmer- 
ing, and Cap was busy scrambling no 
fewer than one and a half dozen eggs in 
the frying-pan. Bob and Jim toasted 
bread, while I made the tea. Our snack 
was soon over. While it digested we sat 
around the simmering fire, which Cap kept 
going by the addition now and then of a 
willow stick. The outlook for the morrow 
was again gone over, after which we set 
out to make preparations for the night 
under the stars. 

The party divided up. Cap and Bob 
took the team and repaired to a nearby 
straw-stack, there to make the horses com- 
fortable and fix up our bed. This con- 
sisted in making a hollow in the lee side 
of the stack, then spreading a goodly 
thickness of straw and chaff on the ground 
by way of a mattress, over which was 
spread a blanket for a sheet. Covers were 
then put on and the whole surmounted by 
the old tent, carefully folded. This forms 
an excellent protection against rain and 
makes a very comfortable bed in which to 
spend a long October night on the goose 
grounds. While they were thus engaged, 
Jim and myself took the spade and set off 
in the direction of the field to prepare 
some of the pits for the morning shoot. 
We reached the field; now the task was 
before us. To make our strategy fit in 
with the purposes of those geese next 
morning was no small task. Yet every 
goose hunter knows that with blinds mis- 
placed even one hundred yards from the 
proper location, it has spoiled a morning’s 
shooting on more than one occasion. The 
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“NO TROUBLE TO DECOY THAT DAY” 


field was large. We were close to a straw- 
stack. The wind was east—would it be 
there next morning? These were some 
of the questions that confronted us on the 
selection of the positions for the blinds. 
It was at last decided, and Jim for the 
first time on our trip gave himself a 
formal introduction to the spade. His 
trench was soon finished, while I pulled 
stubble, in order that the new earth could 
be securely covered, for we were anxious 
to make the grays pay for it in blood. 
Two pits finished; the other two we de- 
cided to leave over till next morning. At 
10:30 we were through and were soon 
wending our way to rejoin Cap and Bob 
at the stack. They were asleep. We 
turned in and soon sank to the world of 
dreams. It was all too short a night till 
5 A. M. 

The ambient light in the east had 
started. The whif, whif! wif, wif! if, if! 
of the mallard wings had ceased and they 
were all on the fields to the north of us, 
greedily appeasing their ravenous appe- 
tites, although we could see nothing for 
darkness. Mallard rise and eat breakfast 
early. The grouse were beginning to 
make talk and move. A cold wind began 
to blow. The sun rose behind the gray 
clouds, left a somber redness in the sky, 
and was soon lost to view. It was now 


daylight. The mallard were returning to 
the lake in long strings. Despair was 
again creeping into our thoughts as away 
from over the hills and ravines to the 
south of us came the broken echoes of a 
bunch of grays on their way from the 
lake. Jim’s ears were the first to pick up 
the sound. Soon the long V came into 
view against the ruddy clouds. It was 
surely good medicine for me to hear the 
music, and I guess it was forthe other 
fellows, too. On the battalion came. The 
faint, kitelike line against the clouds be- 
came plainly visible; at last the individual 
birds could be distinguished. They seemed 
to be coming our way at last. Due south 
of us over the valley the lines broke up; 
it was evident that they were looking 
for breakfast. The field was reached. 
Around it the battalion circled several 
times, avoiding our blinds beautifully, and, 
never giving our decoys as much as a 
wink, they finally came to stubble half a 
mile to the north of us. Again we had 
selected the wrong place in the right field. 
We waited; good goose hunters are pa- 
tient. If you go goose hunting, don’t be 
a “quitter.” Another flock were soon on 
the horizon. So much reconnoitering was 
not now necessary and they at once took 
up quarters with the first arrivals. The 
flight had started; the air to the south 
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of us was full of geese; all were destined 
to feed to the north of us, and decoys 
were absolutely of no avail. The flood of 
geese continued to the field; they did not 
call on us. It was great, however, to be 
near them, and after the flight was over 
Jim remarked that it was worth two weeks 
of any man’s life to be near such com- 
pany for two hours, even if he did not 
get a single bird. And we had to agree 
that it was. The stream ceased at nine 
o'clock; they were all out. It was a great 
gathering. There were honkers, hutchins, 
white cheeks, a few speckled breasts, and 
we saw one white chap in all the crowd. 

We did not disturb their comfortable 
breakfast, and they feasted away till ten- 
thirty, when they left again for the lake, 
strung out over a mile of country in three 
great detachments. The music died away 
in the distance and the long, stringy lines 
were lost to view in the clouds. The 
morning flight was over; we had not fired 
a single shot. But just to be among them 
was enough to make any man feel that he 
had been repaid for his trouble. Anyway, 
I wanted pictures, and morning was a 
poor time for the job. I was pleased— 
provided that no person came to share the 
spoils in the evening. The old counter- 
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feits were gathered up, the pits buried. 
We went back to the camping ground of 
the previous evening, where we had an 
11 a. M. meal, which took the place of 
dinner in this case. Generally breakfast 
and dinner are run together when out 
“goosing.” 

Were we on the right spot this time 
with our blinds? Veritably so. We had 
seen them feed right there, their tracks 
were there, their feathers were there; 
surely we would not be disappointed a 
third time. Again we set to putting our 
pits in order. Everybody was through ex- 
cept Cap; he was still “fussing,” although 
he had a fair hiding place. But you know 
that Cap’s two hundred and ten pounds 
avoirdupois took some hiding, and many a 
time the spot looked more like a fort than 
it should have done. However, he was 
through at 3 p. M. 

The wind had struck up a gale from 
the northwest. It was an ideal day, and 
even the sun was out for the accommoda- 
tion of the kodak. We had not long to 
wait. Far to the south of the valley the 
glasses picked up the first little flock, 
meandering their way northward. Up 
and down they faced the wind, now turn- 
ing west, now falling back; but the gen- 
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eral course was toward our field. Eagerly 
we watched them; on they came. At last 
they were within half a mile—only four 
—that looked like one each. The decoys 
at last came into their view and they 
headed for our blinds. Out through the 
fringes at the top of my pit I could see 
the large, full-breasted birds coming closer 
and closer. They took a short turn and 
sailed over Cap and Bob, man high. Cap 
opened fire, Bob instantly reinforcing him 
with a couple of volleys. The confusion 
cleared away; one goose was down with a 
broken plane, the others tittering off down 
wind, far out of range of our guns. The 
excitement was on. What man coyld sit 
in a pit, watch those splendid game birds 
coming within thirty yards of him, and 
not have his nervous mechanism in a meas- 
ure unbalanced! Another V was soon in 
sight to the south of us, following the trail 
of the first four. Up against the wind 
they worked; the decoys were sighted by 
the leader and the little crowd swung 
toward our blinds. Something happened 
when they were a hundred yards out—saw 
a head, Cap’s fort, or our old gander decoy 
had winked his eye once too often. Be 
that as it may, the old leader guided his 
troop around us well out of range. The 
next battalion appeared over the hills to 
the south of us and headed down a 
wooded ravine; they looked much as 
though they, too, were going to give us 
the “bye.” Not so. Jim’s belated honk 
drew their attention; they turned toward 
the blinds—straight for the decoys, anx- 
ious to feed. On they came, heads out- 
stretched, legs dropped, wings soared 
ready to light. But it was decreed other- 
wise. Bob took a feverish turn when the 
bunch was forty yards out and immedi- 
ately fell into the firing line—a sudden 
surprise! Geese boring, corkscrewing, 
and tumbling by each other getting out of 
the trap. It was too late, for four more 
of the wanders had quit the goose fields. 
No time to pick them up. “More coming 
south!” Bob frantically shouted, and 
everybody ducked out of sight. A pair 
came first, low, past the straw-stack, 
within fifteen yards of my pit. Every- 
body, however, had nerve enough left to 
let them go by, in order to wait for a large 
broken mob two hundred yards back. On 
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the unsuspecting grays came, little think- 
ing that hidden in front of their eyes were 
four double-barreled guns, each charged 
with devastating shot. They were among 
us, or we among them, or both. We could 
see their toenails, see them wink their 
eyes. Close enough, and a bombardment 
from the other pits began. I tried to get 
my old Ithaca on a bird, but about the time 
I was going to put my goose out of busi- 
ness some of the others would put off a 
shot, and the bird at the end of the gun 
would take a bob, corkscrew and—well, | 
did not turn any of the tribe belly up. The 
other fellows stubbled four more white 
cheeks. The flock were confused; back 
to the decoys they came, with the result 
that five more of their number never saw 
winter quarters. Bob left his blind, gath- 
ered up the dead birds in hurried fashion, 
and placed them up for decoys. None too 
soon—another line in sight. No trouble 
to decoy that day; on they came. Death 
looked imminent for some of the tribe. 
But no; the bacillus of goose fever had 
been at work. Within forty yards were 
a hundred of the birds; looked as though 
you could not miss that crowd, so every- 
body must have had a general shot. Cap 
had his excuse ready for his “bull.” 
“They were you fellows’ geese and I did 
not want to spoil your shot. Poor shoot- 
ers, you fellows!” Bob excused himself 
by saying that he was wrong end to the 
firing line. Jim and I had no excuse; just 
simply did not hit the mark. The greater 
part of the flight was out, but we were not 
tired of the game yet and decided to wait 
a while longer; probably a few stragglers 
would be picked up. A squad, lakeward 
bound, appeared to the north of us; passed 
over the blinds pretty much heavenward. 
We took long chances and among the 
crowd we clipped down four more feath- 
ery biplanes. They were readily picked 
up, and we returned to the pits. It was 
now 6 p. M., and the geese were returning 
to the lake. We said “quits.” We had 
twenty fine birds. 

The decoys were gathered up, the old 
rig loaded, and we were ready for the 
homeward trip. The owner of the farm 
was visited and presented with a goose, 
and we received a hearty invitation to 
come back at some future goose season. 
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A LIKELY BUNCH OF SETTER PUPS, TWO ORANGE AND TAN, FIVE BLACK, WHITE AND 
TAN TICKED . 


(About four months old.) 


AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND 


BY WARREN H. MILLER 


Il. PuprpyHoop 


BOUGHT Kenwyn Blaze from a cer- 
| tain high-class kennel in southern New 

Jersey. As the place was near my 
home, I went down there to pick him out 
from stock. There were several likely 
looking litters of puppies to choose from, 
but this lone pup, the last of another litter, 
looked so classy that I had my eye on him 
from the start. An Airedale pup is the 
most disappointing object to look at that 
you ever laid eyes on. Black all over, 
with but little tan, he looks for all the 
world like one of those small black and 
tan lap-dog terriers so popular in the early 
70's. And Blaze’s actions were equally 
disappointing ; while the other pups played 
around after the manner of pups the world 
over, investigating this and that, he 
crouched down with his ridiculous broom- 
handle paws out in front, immovable, un- 
happy. He wasn’t scared; but he was 
taking no chances and was holding his 
own with a stout heart. We picked him 
up, but he made no advances in the usual 





puppy fashion, and he crouched down 
again the minute let go. But that long, 
lean head, those fuzzy, grizzled whiskers 
and immense paws told of lineage, courage 
and strength to come, and I hardly noticed 
the other pups playing heedlessly about. 
It was night and there was a lamp in the 
room, the first artificial light Blaze had 
ever seen, and he was the only one to no- 
tice it—and he wasn’t taking any chances 
with anything so strange as that! Out- 
doors in the darkness he immediately be- 
came a lively, investigative, aggressive 
pup again, while the others cowered and 
stuck close around us. 

“There’s your dog!” exclaimed the pro- 
prietor joyfully. “He was worried about 
that light, that’s all.” 

“Well!” said I at length, “‘he acts unlike 
any puppy I ever saw before—bold and 
fearless in the dark and quiet and back- 
ward in a nice, bright, warm room. But 
I want him and I wouldn't trade him for 
any other pup you've got.” 
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BLAZE, TUE AIREDALE, AT 7 MONTHS 


Going home by train we got acquainted, 
and, though he viewed all the train doings 
with a fearless heart but with many in- 
ward ‘misgivings, he much preferred re- 
maining quietly on the seat at my side to 
looking out the window or noticing any 
of the advances of the passengers. I fell 
in love with that homely little mug of his 
from the first, with its lovely, honest 
brown eyes under their fringe of silky tan 
whiskers, and we have been staunch 
friends ever since. 

Once out of the train, he led along 








THREE MONTHS LATER, “SADDLE” BECOMING 


MARKED 


blithely enough, always crouching when a 
stranger stooped to pet him, but when he 
spied another dog he forgot everything in 
his efforts to get at him, barking and tug- 
ging at his leader. From that day to this I 
have never seen Blaze in the least fear of 
any other dog, large or small, His interest 
is friendly, not quarrelsome; but from 
three months up he never cuddled down 
to any other dog or showed the slightest 
atom of fear. Once, in passing Col. Har- 
vey’s place, when Blaze was five months 
old and Scout, the Setter, three, the Colo- 
nel’s three big collies advanced on us 


.abreast in a truly formidable array. Scout, 


though as brave a Setter as ever lived, 
cuddled down in the road, wagging his tail 
and licking his nose, as if to say “I’m 
only a little puppy; don’t hurt me!” Not 
so Blaze, who tugged and strained at his 
leash and advanced to meet all three big 
collies single-handed. After the usual in- 
troductions had taken place they decided 
not to start anything with that eager, fear- 
less pup, already half as tall as any one 
of them. 

As Blaze was to be our house policeman 
he was installed on a mat on the first stair 
landing. Every dog should have some 
place about the house that he can call his 
own, and it is well to start him in on it 
the first night. Except for lap dogs, I do 
not believe in boxes and baskets for the 
house dog bed. When comfortably asleep 
a dog does not curl up unless he is cold; 
rather he stretches out, with all four feet 
in front of him, as in walking position, 
occasionally turning and sleeping on the 
other side. To have room to do this an 
Airedale or Setter pup, even three months 
old, will require a very bulky box or bas- 
ket; and so we made instead a mat of 
five or six old stair carpet pads sewn to- 
gether and enclosed in a gray flannel 
facing. This is easily aired and cleaned, 
and is big enough for him to stretch out 
comfortably on—about two feet by three 
feet in area. 

That night the children, as usual, went 
up to bed through the semi-darkness of 
the stair well, and Blaze awoke to find 
two figures stealing up the steps upon him. 
Instantly he arose to defend that staircase 
with his life. It was a puppy bark, but 
so loud and savage and ferocious in its 











tones that I made up my mind that some- 
one would get bitten if I did not interfere. 
So I went up and explained to him that it 
was all right and that he did not have to 
defend any staircase against our own chil- 
dren; and so he let them pass. 

The question of what to feed him re- 
quired some solving. Table scraps are 
good, but rarely is there enough meat left 
over to satisfy a growing Airedale pup, 
and dog biscuits of any kind did not agree 
with him. At three to four months he 
needs three square meals a day, with an 
extra bite at 4 p.M. The feeding régime 
that L finally settled upon was five cents’ 
worth of dog meat twice a week from the 
butcher’s, and this was added with its 
broth to the run of scraps from the table. 
The meat was boiled in a kettle set aside 
for that use, and for breakfast he had 
oatmeal, bread scraps, and broth from this 
meat poured over a bowlful of this mix- 
ture. For dinner he had all the table 
scraps, bones and pieces of meat left over, 
added to a help of dog meat and broth. 
For supper, stale bread scraps, baked to a 
golden brown in the oven, broken up in 
his bowl and covered with meat broth, 
with a help of dog meat thrown in. We 
had a large crock set aside in which all 
old bread scraps’ were put, and once a 
week they were baked to a golden brown 
and then kept in the crock for daily use. 
Milk never did agree with him, and a diet 
of broken-up dog biscuit, oatmeal and 
milk which I used once for two weeks 
brought on a bad case of eczema, which 
I was a long time getting rid of. But 
with the staple diet given above he throve 
and weighed 20 pounds at six months, 30 
at nine months, and over 40 when a year 
old. 

An Airedale is a trying dog as a pup. 
So much has been written about his won- 
derful qualities that the owner expects a 
great deal too much at first. They are 
somewhat stupider when young than many 
other breeds, and their inborn caution 
makes them backward about many things 
that other dogs take to as a matter of 
course. Up to about nine months of age 
Blaze never seemed to realize who were 
his own people, but would run off after 
everybody who went by, causing much 
anxiety on that account, and twice he fol- 
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SCOUT, THE SETTER, AT TWO MONTHS 
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lowed strange children for several miles 
back to their homes and we would have 
lost him except for being able to track 
him in the snow. Gradually, however, this 
trait disappeared, and at a year’s age, 
though a great visitor about the houses in 
the forest of Interlaken, he always comes 
back and makes the house or yard his 
headquarters. 

Blaze is always a great playmate of the 
children, taking part in all their games 
and enduring good naturedly a lot of 
mauling from the Littlest Boy, whom he 
is very fond of. While not quick at learn- 
ing things, he soon got to be an excellent 
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but whimsical retriever, learned to open a 
door with his paws, and is now learning 
the joys of water sports. He never could 
be induced to go in after a stick of his 
own accord, but by being thrown in 
occasionally for a swim learned to get 
over his reluctance about jumping into 
water, At present writing you cannot 
keep him out of the water; he will always 
swim out after boat or canoe if left be- 
hind, and he swims as fast as easy row- 
ing can propel a boat. 

As he grows older, all the annoying 
traits of running away, not minding when 
called, making amorous advances to any 
and all dogs encountered, rolling in filth 
wherever found, and being generally 
slow and backward fall away; he “finds 
himself” at about thirteen months’ age, 
and then you have a dog of fine sterling 
character, hardy, quick to learn, affection- 
ate, and absolutely devoid of fear. 

During these months his colors gradu- 
ally change. From being a_ homely, 
monkey-faced little black-and-tan doglet, 
he gradually changes, first his ears getting 
tan, then the head; next the tan creeps up 
on fore and hind legs until the grizzle or 
black “saddle” covering back and shoul- 
ders is the only black coloration left. The 
characteristic Airedale poses do not ap- 
pear, except occasionally, until about the 
ninth month; after that he strikes those 
trig, classy attitudes whenever excited or 
interested, particularly if there is another 
dog anywhere on the horizon. 

As a hunter, either of feather or fur, 
he showed no natural aptitude whatever 
when a pup. His father was one of the 
best quail dogs in southern New Jersey, 
no doubt learning it from Setters and 
Pointers. Blaze finally got to be a very 
fast sight hunter for rabbits and squir- 
rels, and started much game for the 
hounds during the day’s hunt. I have not 
yet had a good opportunity to test him on 
quail. As he was getting too fat as a 
pup from not having enough exercise, 
I decided that it was high time to get 
the Setter on the job as a playmate 
and teacher; and so, after due study of 
various pedigrees, I bought Scout Glad- 
stone, a two-months pup, by Bingo Blood- 
stone out of Lady Gladstone, from a well- 
known thoroughbred kennel in lowa. 


He was shipped in the midst of a terri- 
bly cold snap in February, and was five 
days in reaching New York. I had visions 
of a dead pup, frozen and starved, but 
this business of shipping pups by express 
is well organized, and in due time there 
arrived a crate with a tin tray tacked in- 
side of it and a quart milk bottle and box 
of milk crackers in a receptacle in the 
box. Also, cuddled down on the excelsior, 
a silky black-and-white-and-tan, fluffy, fat 
ball of dog flesh, with jelly legs and rubber 
backbone; a little waddling pup, who made 
the entire circuit of the FIELD AND STREAM 
otfices, scared all the typewriter girls to 
death, and made the acquaintance of all 
the men present in the first three minutes 
after getting out of that box! Never have 
I seen so lively a pup, and after I had 
filled his tray with fresh milk and crack- 
ers and made him a bed under the edi- 
torial desk, he was mine forever! He 
adopted me right off and bawled like a calf 
whenever I went out of the room. That 
night I trudged home through the snow- 
storm after a train trip in which Scout 
was all over the train and had got ac- 
quainted with everybody, and, when I blew 
in, the Lady did not even see the little 
silky ball of a head poking out of my 
breast pocket. But it saw her and licked 
her bare arms when I| gathered them in 
front of me. 

“Oh, you've gone and got another horrid 
dog!’ she shrieked. “I just won't have 
it! Take him right back!” 

“Yes, but feel how soft and silky he is,” 
I purred. “This is Scout Gladstone, great- 
great-grandson of Count Gladstone IV, 
and he’s your dog,” said I, putting him in 
her lap. ‘“He’s going to make one of the 
greatest Setters that ever lived!” 

She stroked the lively little customer. 
“Oh, I like him,” declared the Lady. “I'll 
keep him and you can sell Blaze!” 

(“I'll see myself in h—— first!” I mut- 
tered up my sleeve.) 

That individual had come up for his 
evening petting and was now all excited 
about the new dog. I set Scout down and 
instantly he pitched into the Airedale pell- 
mell, head over heels, and nearly bowled 
him over. Talk about courage! Although 
Blaze was twice his size, both dogs at once 
had a grand romp and the rugs flew in 
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every direction. When the going would 
get too strong for Scout he would dart 
under an upholstered chair which had such 
short legs that Blaze could not get under, 
and from this vantage point, with just his 
head poking out under the tassels, he 
would snap and bark and hold off the 
enemy. 

That night we first tried leaving him 
alone in the kitchen, but evidently the 
long, cold, lonely nights in the express 
otnces coming East had made a lasting 
impression on him, for he would have none 
of it and howled and bawled until we de- 
cided to ensconce him upstairs just out- 
side our bedroom door, in the upper hall; 
and here his mat was put and the pup 
was Satisfied. 

It took about three weeks to house- 
break these two dogs, | may mention in 
passing, and both were broken by tying 
with short leashes which would not let 
them get away from their mats; also by 
having regular hours of going outdoors 
the last thing at night and the first thing 
in the morning. Usually one of the chil- 
dren attended to this latter duty, and ten 
minutes later the front door would be 
opened and there would be a rush of eight 
furry feet helter-skelter upstairs, and both 
pups would burst into the room for morn- 
ing greetings and pettings. Blaze would 
usually be content with a few caresses and 
then go about his affairs, but Scout abso- 
lutely adored the family and would stand 
for hours with his head over the side of 
the bed, being petted, also stealing every 
article of wearing apparel not nailed down 
whenever he made a circuit of the room. 

As a watchdog he was equally as effi- 
cient as Blaze and even quicker to bark 
an alarm. Footsteps could go by the 
house at night and neither dog notice 
them, But let a single foot leave the pave- 
ment and step on the pathway to the house 
and instantly out would snap Scout’s puppy 
bark, followed by Blaze’s volleying roar. 

In feeding, Scout’s appetite was vora- 
cious and he would pig down his whole 
bowlful and then try to steal some of 
Blaze’s. This was more than that good- 
natured creature could stand, however; 
Scout could squat down with his head be- 
tween his paws and bark all he pleased, 
but woe to him if he tried to grab a morsel 
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of food! Blaze’s warning was a savage 
growl that even Scout was forced to re- 
spect.’ Once Blaze caught him in the act 
and bit him in the neck, but not hard 
enough to make him weep very long. 

Both dogs romped after meals every 
night, playing with an old rag doll and a 
stuffed opossum handed down from the 
children’s babyhood, after which they 
would come into the studio and chew my 
moccasins on my feet, one dog at each 
foot. Finally tiring of this, they would 
stretch out in front of the log fire in the 
studio and sleep in blissful content until 
called at 11 o’clock for the nightly run 
outdoors. Then I would take both their 
collars off and put them to bed on their 
own mats, for Scout always wanted to 
cuddle up to Blaze at night for the extra 
warmth, which proceeding Blaze could 
never endure. 

While pretty enough as a young pup, at 
four inonths Scout became an exceedingly 
handsome dog, weighing about 30 pounds 
and standing 16 inches at the shoulders. 
The feathers on elbow and tail were then 
just developing, and also a slight wave in 
his long, silky hair. He was the living 
image of Count Gladstone IV—same eyes, 
same markings on head, black ears and 
chops, with distinct tan on lower flews, 
white forehead, ticked nose, tan spots over 
eyes, tan in ears, white on body except for 
two large black spots, white feet, legs and 
tail. The touch of tan embellishes the ap- 
pearance of the dog’s head, and later, when 
the black ticks appear on legs and flanks, 
you have the typical “blue Belton” Glad- 
stone English Setter. 

Scout noticed and chased birds at two 
and a half months, and at three began 
to point. It was as natural to him to hunt 
as to breathe, and never was he happier 
and never did his tail wag harder than 
when tracing out through the woods some 
enticing scent of rabbit or quail. Both 
dogs went for a short walk with me before 
breakfast every morning. For me it was 
only a mile around the forest and out- 
lying fields, but the dogs got at least five 
miles of exercise out of it. Scout would 
be threading through the woods snuffing 
out scents, his tail wagging like mad, and 
now and then he would come to a point 
on some forest bird. Blaze kept to the 
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roads, investigating this and that, wander- 
ing far ahead, and again galloping back 
at full speed to my whistle. His particu- 
lar joy was a dead eat in a field, on which 
he would roll with the greatest ecstasy, 
no matter how often licked for it. I 
finally buried the cat to get peace of mind, 
as he had to be washed after each rolling 
before being presentable. Finally he got 
into the fields after birds with Scout and 
began to chase them, too, which I gladly 
let him do. During this puppy period they 
should be given every opportunity to hunt 
free of restraint, so as to learn to love 
hunting for its own sake. At four months 
| began to hold Scout on point, walking 
up to him and commanding, «Toho! 
Steady, Scout!” until he would let me get 
right near him before breaking point. 
With both dogs I kept up the retrieving 
lessons, using a tennis ball, and there was 
the greatest rivalry between them, espe- 
cially after four months, when Scout had 
grown almost as big as Blaze. 

You could actually see him grow, feed- 
ing him the same diet as Blaze, with the 
addition of dog biscuit, which he cracked 
with his sharp teeth and greedily ate. 
Both dogs got plenty of bones, except the 
drumstick of chickens, which is hard and 
sharp. A dog’s stomach has so much more 
hydrochloric acid in it than the human 
stomach that he dissolves all swallowed 
bones, whether chewed or not, except cer- 
tain exceedingly hard ones. There has 
been a good deal of nonsense written 
about not giving bones to a dog, yet bones 
and flesh are what he lives on in a wild 
state. Scout once bolted whole a triangu- 
Jar bone bigger than a silver dollar, and 
| seriously thought of giving him an 
emetic for it; but I reflected that thou- 
sands of puppies had swallowed thousands 
of bones even larger than that and nature 
had always provided for the catastrophe; 
and, as a matter of fact, I never saw the 
slightest trace of that bone again. With- 
out plenty of bones you cannot expect 
big, straight, powerful legs and backs on 
your dogs, and if you want him pot-bellied, 
knock-kneed and sway-backed, just feed 
him entirely on starchy, non-nutritious 
foods, such as potatoes and bread. 

As to general puppy traits, Scout was 
docile and affectionate to a degree, minded 


well, did not run after strangers, and 
was wonderfully quick and smart, always 
thinking out for himself the right thing to 
do and being quick to do it. He always 
opened his own doors with his paw and 
even studied out how to pull open a door 
that opened towards him. A character- 
istic incident of him was once when I 
took a dead catfish head away from both 
dogs and threw it over a wire fence which 
formed a long backstop for a set of tennis 
courts. The head fell inside, in plain 
sight, and Blaze ran up to the fence and 
stood barking at it and trying to get 
through, Not so Scout, who, after watch- 
ing him a minute, set off at a dead run 
down the fence, around the end post and 
out on the court, where he found and re- 
turned triumphantly with the fish head. I 
am relating these incidents because, as a 
rule, the Terrier rather than the Setter is 
popularly given the credit for being the 
smarter dog. With the exception of the 
fox terrier, the Airedale is smarter than 
the other terriers and than the general 
run of bulls and house dogs, but he is in 
no way superior to a good, brainy Setter 
or Hound. 

Another trait which I was somewhat 
surprised at was Scout’s boldness. While 
by no means as courageous as Blaze, the 
Airedale, he was not, as a rule, afraid of 
other dogs, and was quick to bark at 
strangers entering the premises. I have 
known Setters who were so cowardly as 
to cringe before the smallest cur, and 
never have seen any that were good fight- 
ing dogs; so it was an agreeable surprise 
to see Scout pitch right into the Airedale, 
regardless, and, as he grew older, to even 
outdo him in their various tussles. Once 
he got a good whisker hold, Blaze would 
be forced to yelp for mercy, as the Aire- 
dale was always too good natured to get 
angry about it. 

As I said before, the Lady grew intense- 
ly fond of Scout; he was “her” dog, and 
he taught her what a fine and noble thing 
to have is the love of a dog. He even 
softened her heart to the extent of giving 
me unwilling permission to annex a fox- 
hound, under solemn oath that he would 
be positively the /ast dog that we would 
acquire. I tried all the dog-for-sale ad- 
vertisements, but could unearth nothing 
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PEDIGREE OF THE FOXHOUND PEPPER 


Lee is sire of a number of modern winners. 


but black-and-tan Hound pups—splendid 
hunting dogs, no doubt, and raised in good 
coon, bear and deer country; but I was 
pledged to get a “pretty” dog, so I had to 
pass them up. All attempts to find a 
black-white-and-tan ticked Pennsylvania 
Hound pup were also failures, so | finally 
settled on a straight foxhound, black, 
white and tan, of the Walker strain, with 
a number of good ones in his pedigree. 
While I did not buy “Pepper,” the 
Hound, until over a year old, my friend 
bought Yodler as the merest puppy of two 
months age. He looked like a little short- 
legged black-and-tan dachshund at three 


English Setter Pup Scout Gladstone 


Arp and Blind Riley are famous Walker foxhounds. 


months—lively and affectionate and smart 
as a whip. His mother was a big 60- 
pound coon-hound, but the pup developed 
no nose for fur at three months age, 
though noticing birds and flies and chas- 
ing them continually. His worst fault was 
running away, which he was always do- 
ing, as he would follow anyone, puppy 
fashion; all the world was his friend! He 
lived outdoors in a small box kennel, and 
I attribute to this his penchant for running 
away, for no dog likes to be petted in the 
daytime and then thrust away into a cold, 
dark, lonely kennel at night. 

My own hound, “Pepper,” did not have 


Whelped Dec. 21, 1913 


BREEDING 


Bingo Bloodstone, pure-bred {Count Bloodstone 1801... 4 


Llewellin, white, black, tan 


Prime Minister 544 
Louise Danstone 287 


ticked; beautiful animal, 
well trained. Sire of pups Count Danstone 46664 
I oes od owen. \Mink Danstone 44382...... ent “awa 2567 


Gretchen Gladstone 


Lady Gladstone, white, black, {Lingfield Dan 14873...... om Imp. Lingfield Bragg 
tan ticked; beautiful bitch; 
a good one on birds; al- 
most perfection in every | 
way. One-half Llewellin 
PO tesnsissobisurnens Sandhills Boll 116288..... f 
l 
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“GLADSTONE” 


Prime Minister and Count Danstone were both sons of Count Gladstone IV. 
Gladstone bitches to good outside stock such as Ch. Lingfield Bragg and Count Bloodstone. 


Count Bloodstone 1301 
Queen Gladstone 11 
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Pup, Kenwyn Blaze A. C. K., No. 180588 PEDIGREE 


Ch. Crompton 
Oorang 
Vesper, 
No. 114986 


Crack Oorang 


Sandy Briar 
A. K. C., No. 148099 
York the Quaker 
Wiggles, 
No. 121371 
Kismet Firefly 


r Kenwyn Indian Masterpiece 
Chief 
Kenwyn Lady 

Sabbie 
Kenwyn Queen 4 


3arwood 
Kenwyn Lady 
Case 
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Kenwyn Nellie 





Whelped June 26, 1913 
§{ Crompton Marvel 
) Abbey Princess 


{ Ch. Midland Royal 
( Vixen de Brun 


{ Ch. York the Conqueror 
( York Arcadia 


{ Ch. York Floriform 
{ Kismet Kumyss 


{ Master Briar 
{ Houston Nell 


{ Benthan Gaston 
( Colne Lucky 


3riar Rocket 


Lill 


\ Pinchers 


( Thorn Viper 


rHE ANCESTRY OF BLAZE, A GOOD MIXTURE OF WELL-KNOWN AIREDALE STOCKS 


York Floriform represents the typical big hunting Airedale. Master Briar and his son, Ch. York Master 
piece and the Colne, Oorang, Crompton and Kismet stocks are also represented 


any puppyhood under my care. He ar- joining our dog population. With tan 








rived from a certain famous Kentucky 
kennel as a young dog some eight months 
old, just growing out of puppyhood. He 
still had the voracious appetite of a puppy, 
and you could feed him with a shovel 
without in any way impairing his ca- 
pacity to eat more. He took to game 
right off, and ran his first rabbit, in com- 
pany with an older dog, a few days after 


muzzle, white coat with black splotches, 
and with his lovely affectionate, brown 
eyes, “Pepper” was a most handsome 
Hound. He had no diseases to fight, ex- 
cept an overpowering, all-embracing ap- 
petite, which led him to the indiscretion 
of eating a quart of cracked chicken feed, 
from which he soon recovered. 

(To be continued ) 
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WHAT MAKES A GOOD SHOT-GUN 


PRACTICAL POINTERS ON WHAT TO LOOK FOR IN A GOOD FOWLING PIECE 


BY L. T. GAUSS 


URELY not gold inlaying, nor pic- 
S tures of beasts, birds and fishes on 
wood and metal. 

There is no more common or mean- 
ingless expression in use than this: “It 
is a good gun.” If you doubt it, get a 
job as clerk in a sporting goods store and 
listen to the tales that are told. The 
expression is used with equal abandon 
whether the piece in question is the “long- 
range wonder” of the mail-order house, 
or the Charles Daly “Regent Diamond.” 

In a case of this kind the gun owner 
is both judge and jury, and from his 
opinion there is no appeal. And then, 
again, it could hardly be supposed that 
all gun users are qualified or have the 
opportunity to be intelligent gun judges. 
The above, we think, accounts in large 
measure for the loose expressions used. 

It is in the hope of pointing out to 
gun users and gun buyers some essential 
features which every gun must possess 
to be a good gun that this article is 
written. 


BARRELS 


The fundamental purpose of a gun is 
to shoot. Good shooting requires good 
barrels; good barrels require good ma- 
terial. The material of which barrels 
are made is a very important item. To 
put it in the simplest form, barrels should 
be hard, but not brittle. A great many 
gun-barrels lack the fault of being brittle 
without possessing the virtue of being 
hard. 

It is a great temptation to the manu- 
facturer to use soft stock. He likes to 
see the chips curl off from the cutting 
tool, and also likes to see the tool survive. 

Another advantage of the soft barrel, 
from the manufacturer’s point of view, 
is that the brazing of the lugs, which re- 
quires a high heat, is not nearly so apt 
to cause damage. 


Hard barrels, on the other hand, must 
be machined slowly; tools frequently re- 
ground and greater care exercised dur- 
ing the entire process. 

The difference in cost to the manufac- 
turer between an ordinary set of tubes 
and a good set of tubes as they lie in 
his stock-room in the rough state is very 
little. 

The difference in cost to the user is 
considerable, which you can perhaps bet- 
ter appreciate in view of what has been 
written above. 

Good gun-barrels, whatever name the 
material may be stamped with, should be 
hard, of even grain and of sufficient ten- 
sile strength. 

The production of a set of barrels is 
a complicated process requiring a great 
many different operations and presenting 
many difficulties which the maker of the 
single tube does not have to contend 
with. 

For example, it is a comparatively sim- 
ple process to finish a single tube accu- 
rately, but the finishing and joining of 
two tubes so that they shall retain their 
accuracy, and at the same time be accu- 
rate with each other, is much. more diffi- 
cult. A good set of barrels must possess 
these features. 

To be true with each other the two 
barrels should both target at the same 
point forty yards from the gun. There 
are many “good guns” lying around that 
will not do this; in fact, sad to say, some 
will not half do it. 

The boring, chambering, choking and 
brazing operations are all important. In 
fact, it is hard to say which is most 
important, but another operation of great 
importance is the finishing of the outside 
of the barrels so that the thickness of 
the wall shall be the same at all points 
in the circumference. 

If the outside is not true with the bore, 
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the barrels are weak, and, moreover, sub- 
ject to unequal expansion and contrac- 
tion, which impairs accuracy. It is es- 
sential, too, that the rib be correctly 
located. 

Now, all these operations being accn- 
rately and thoroughly performed, one 
thing of the utmost importance remains 
and that is the inside polishing. If this 
is slighted, all the rest is labor lost. The 
excellence of the gun as a shooting propo- 
sition, meaning perfection and regularity 
of pattern with maximum penetration, is 
dependent on this operation. 

Given a hard barrel, the polishing proc- 
ess produces a still harder glaze on the 
surface, which, to a great extent, resists 
the action of powder acids and prevents 
leading. Do not, under any circumstances, 
cut through or damage this surface in 
any way. 

In contrast to the perfect, mirror-like 
finish of a good set of barrels, the writer 
has seen barrels in which the tool marks 
were plainly visible. 

Such barrels have their use, as there 
are a certain class of buyers who say 
that, because a gun is a gun, it ought 
to be as good as any other gun. 

The best shape for the rib, the shape 
that will suit most shooters, is perfectly 
straight in length and hollow in cross 
section and matted. 

The outside surface of barrels is best 
blued. To get good bluing the barrels 
must be buffed very smooth and the bluing 
thoroughly done, so that it will be of 
some depth in the steel. Some bluing 
is so superficial that with the least han- 
dling the bare steel is exposed. 

After all machine work has been done 
on the barrels, the target is the ultimate 
test. Evenness and regularity of pattern 
are essential to a good gun. An open 
spot in the pattern, even occasionally, is 
a serious fault. 

Most barrels are required at different 
times to handle different loads of powder 
and different sizes of shot. They, of 
course, will do this if it is not carried 
to extremes. There seems to be a ten- 
dency among a great many shooters to 
overload. This is a mistake and in most 
cases reduces the efficiency of the gun. 

In view of the great importance of 
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the barrels to the shooter, it is unfortu- 
nate that he is not able to get more defi- 
nite and complete information in regard 
to them. All reliable makers guarantee 
their barrels against defects. They also 
stamp them with a special name of their 
own. This, with the length of cham- 
ber and number of pellets which they 
shoot into a thirty-inch circle at forty 
yards, is about all the information to be 
had. 

In the nature of the case a good many 
things have to be left to the manufac- 
turer, as, for example, the accuracy of 
the boring, whether the outside is con- 
centric with the inside, the strength and 
thoroughness of the soldering and braz- 
ing, the correct placing of the rib, etc. 
But it would seem as though some of 
the information contained in the proof- 
marks which are stamped on the barrels 
could be translated into English and 
printed on a card to accompany the gun 

But, to return to the subject: There 
can be no finer piece of work than a 
set of barrels of high-grade material, 
properly designed and properly construct- 
ed. If you possess such an article you 
have got a prize, whether you have the 
rest of the gun or not. 


THE FRAME 


The frame and its fittings are the ma- 
chine part of the gun and are built on 
the same principle that governs the con- 
struction of any machine. 

It must hold the barrels and the parts 
that -are required to make the gun func- 
tion, and also allow the stock to be at- 
tached. 

The frame and its functioning parts 
are where we get right close to the heart 
of the gun builder. He can sometimes 
fool us on his barrels, but not on his 
machinery. 

A certain class of guns would be con- 
demned at once on dismounting, the work- 
manship and material being abominable. 
On another class these two features may 
be good, but complication and wrong me- 
chanical principles may exist. On still 
another class the functioning parts are 
few, the mechanical principles involved 
are correct, and the workmanship is ex- 
cellent. Simplicity, ease of operation and 
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good workmanship ought to be expected 
in a good gun. 

The fastening of the barrels to the 
frame so that they will be securely held 
and at the same time can be instantly 
released, is a difficult problem for which 
every gun-maker has a solution of his 
own. In the opinion of the writer there 
is more need for improvement in bolting 
than any other one feature of the double 
gun. Added to the natural wear which 
comes from the friction of the parts is 
the strain of explosion, occurring so often 
that it is a habit. The gun begins to 
shoot loose from the first. Many good 
guns have had to be discarded on ac- 
count of looseness, which otherwise were 
in fine condition. 

The methods used to keep guns tight 
are in some cases ridiculous. What we 
should look for is simplicity of fastenings 
and adequate means for taking up wear. 
Here also, more than anywhere else, the 
parts should be hard and the fitting first 
class. We do not wish to refer to any 


particular system of bolting, but let us 
say here that the hinge joint is the vital 


point in a double gun, and when wear 
develops here the gun is loose, even 
though the fastenings may prevent its 
discovery. 

The frame itself seldom develops any 
weakness. But one feature of construc- 
tion should be referred to here, and that 
is that a long-frame gun, other things 
being equal, is strongest and most du- 
rable. 

The frame is best finished by case- 
hardening. Good case-hardening, like 
good bluing, requires a finely finished 
surface and, like the bluing, should be 
of good depth. 


THE STOCK 


Next in importance to good barrels is 
a well-fitting stock. Time was when the 
stock could be almost anythirig to fill in 
between frame and shoulder and afford 
a grip. But shooters are learning that 
proper stock dimensions are essential to 
good results. 

The cast-off stock of the Englishman 
is little used in this country, perhaps be- 
cause it is expensive to manufacture, and 
also it does not seem to be essential. The 
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stock dimensions that are commonly con- 
sidered in fitting a gun are: length from 
forward trigger to center of butt, drop 
trom line of rib to heel, drop from line 
of rib to comb, and circumference of 
grip. 

Most men are particular about the fit 
of their coat simply because of appear- 
ance. Of much greater importance is 
the fit of the gun, as it is a matter not 
of appearance, but of execution. Dimen- 
sions of stock are determined by the 
shooter's length of arm, length of neck, 
size of hand, etc. The man of normal 
build can generally use a gun of the 
average stock dimensions, i. e., stock 
fourteen to fourteen and one-quarter 
long and drop at heel two and one-half 
to two and three-quarters; but, unless 
he is very full in the face, the average 
gun will be too low at the comb. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
upon the importance of the comb on a 
short gun. The gun-builder desires 
earnestly to furnish a gun that can be 
used by shooters of every type, short and 
tall, lean and fat, and the comb has to 
stand for it. First, it is cut back so 
that there is room for the man with large 
hand and long fingers, and then it is 
cut low enough for the man with full 
face; so that the great majority of shoot- 
ers do not have the advantage of a comb 
that fits. 

To prove this, close your eyes, place 
the gun against your shoulder (not 
against your arm) in a natural position, 
put your cheek against the comb with 
sufficient pressure so that, as you rapidly 
swing the gun into different positions, 
your face will follow the movement of 
the gun without varying. Then, with 
your face in the same position, open your 
eyes and note whether you are looking 
over top of rib or at lower end of top 
lever, In the same way also ascertain 
whether comb is right to prevent cross- 
shooting. 

To prove length of comb hold gun in 
position to fire, and, with hand around 
grip and finger on rear trigger, note 
whether the space is filled in by the comb 
so that the ball of hand will have best 
possible leverage to hold comb to face. 

Of course, the comb, even at its best, 
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dves not guarantee accuracy in the same 
degree as the sights of a rifle, neverthe- 
less, it is the one great help to successful 
shooting. You ought to be on most inti- 
mate terms with the comb of your gun. 
What the lighthouse is to the storm- 
tossed mariner, the comb of the gun is 
to the shooter. 


GUN REFINEMENTS 


So much for lock, stock and barrels, 
which is supposed to be about all, but 
is not. 

First among those things which are 
generally classed as not absolutely neces- 
sary to a good gun we would mention the 
automatic ejector. We place the ejector 
in this class much against our will, as we 
believe that every double gun of even 
medium grade should be equipped with 
ejector. It adds very greatly to the effi- 
ciency and completeness of the gun. 

Some makers charge too much for the 
ejector, and also some ejectors are not 
what they ought to be. The common 
method of cocking the ejector by friction 
of the stems against the standing breech 


is wrong, causing excessive friction and 


wear. Moreover, in some guns this strain 
of cocking occurs every time the gun is 
opened, regardless of whether it has been 
fired or not. We look for improvement 
in the ejector; but, even as it is, it is a 
splendid thing and ought to be a part of 
every double gun. 

Comparatively few shooters have as yet 
taken up the single trigger, probably for 
two reasons: first, its cost; and, second, 
the belief that it has not yet reached a 
state of absolute reliability. There is no 
question about its value in the perfected 
state. It is bound to come, and come 


YOU LIKED 
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right. Meanwhile, don't let any particular 
class of shooting impair your skill in the 
use of two triggers. 

We believe that ejector and single trig- 
ger will be standard equipment on the 
good double gun of the future, not fea- 
tures added to the regular mechanism. 

The balance of a gun is hard to de- 
scribe. It is easy to say that a gun should 
balance from two and three-quarters to 
three inches from standing breech, accord- 
ing to weight, length, etc., but that only 
partly expresses it. Every shooter knows 
that some guns feel light and some heavy, 
irrespective of their actual weight. A 
well-balanced gun feels right when han- 
dled. Perfect balance seems to be very 
expensive, as we find it to perfection in 
high-priced guns, but any good gun must 
be well balanced in the general acceptance 
of the term. 

Engraving is not essential to a good 
gun. There is no doubt that a little en- 
graving of the right kind (enough to re- 
lieve absolute plainness) improves the ap- 
pearance of a gun very much, Further 
than this we would not go. Of what ad- 
vantage is elaborate engraving after the 
stock has become scratched, case-harden- 
ing worn from frame, and bluing from 
barrels? And all these things will happen 
to a gun that sees service. 

We appreciate the desire that nearly 
every shooter has for not only a good gun, 
but a handsome gun. The modern double 
gun offers a splendid field for the artist, 
in design, workmanship, and finish. A 
handsome gun calls for graceful outline, 
fine figured stock, excellent checkering, 
deep and handsome case-hardening, deep 
and handsome bluing, and a very little 
engraving. 


“THE PHILOSOPHY OF DUCKSHOOTING” ? 


LIKED THE POETRY OF THE MARSHES. THAT BREATHED 
IN EVERY LINE OF IT? WE HAVE ANOTHER IN MARCH 
CALLED “THE TRAIL” BY THAT INCOMPARABLE WOODS- 


MAN, ARTHUR F. RICE—YOUR OWN 


IMAGINATION 


SHOULD TELL YOU WHAT HE CAN DO WITH A THEME 


LIKE THAT ! 


PICTURE IN MEMORY YOUR OWN TRAILS 


—ARE YOU NOT HUNGRY TO SEE SOMETHING OF THE 
SAME KIND IN PRINT? DON’T FORGET—MARCH ISSUE. 
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MY FLORIDA TARPON 


BY CHARLES W. OGDEN 


Winner Second Prize Tarpon 1918 Contest 


HE latter half of last March a party 
T of four set forth for Long Key, 

Florida. Our minds were full of 
the wonderful monsters of the deep which 
we intended to capture. These thoughts 
were particularly gratifying to me, at 
least, and they certainly did not worry 
the fish, and then, too, anticipation always 
adds such a keen edge to the actual 
event. 

Long Key Fishing Camp has been so 
often described as to need no further 
word from me. I can only add my word 
of praise. It would indeed be difficult to 
imagine a more pleasant place; my one 
idea is to go back there again. 

Until about the first of April the tar- 
pon do not take .well until towards dusk, 
so during the day we engaged in combat 
with the dwellers on the reefs, and about 
dark would find us in the launch slowly 
moving along the viaduct. The railroad 
both enters and leaves Long Key over a 
long viaduct, and it is near these arches 
that the tarpon are most apt to be; ac- 
cording to the tide, one fishes on the ocean 
or the gulf side. 

The moon at first was at the full, and 
anything more wonderfully beautiful than 
these Southern nights it would be difficult 
to imagine. 

Our plan was to fish two at a time, 
each sitting in a chair that was made fast 
to the side of the boat. The bait, a piece 
of mullet, was trolled behind the slowly 
moving launch. These evenings passed 
very pleasantly, but no luck came to us. 
Three or four fish had struck, made one 
leap into the air and departed. My com- 
panion struggled bravely with one for fif- 
teen minutes or so, when a particularly 
desperate leap shook the hook free, Mr. 
Tarpon leaving amid a chorus of good 
wishes and compliments of the season. 


Finally, the fourth evening something 
happened. Starting for the northern via- 
duct, we found the tide running so swiftly 
that it was impossible to get the launch 
through the arches to the ocean side, so 
we returned to the trestle south of the 
camp, somewhat discouraged. 

The moon had not yet risen, so that it 
was quite dark. A _ short, choppy sea 
added, also, to our troubles. I had hardly 
started fishing when I felt a heavy strike 
and I shouted, “I have one!’’ I had better 
have put this in the past tense, as the 
words were hardly uttered before the fish 
had given one leap and shaken the hook 
from his mouth. I had just settled down 
to try again when once more I felt a 
heavy strike, and this time the leap of 
the tarpon failed to dislodge the hook. 
The battle was on, and to me, who had 
never before hooked a-fish of over 25 
pounds, the struggle was colossal. There 
was some monster careering about in a 
frantic way, which I could feel but could 
not see. There can be no doubt but to 
see the fish that is hooked adds greatly to 
the excitement, and yet there is a fasci- 
nation, too, in a struggle with an invisible 
adversary. Mr. Tarpon, in his first run, 
started for the viaduct, and if once he 
had reached the wooden piles—good-bye! 
He finally stopped again; I could feel him 
leap. Each time this happened it seemed 
as if we had parted for good. The strug- 
gle went on for nearly an hour and a half, 
my companions giving me encouraging 
advice to which I was utterly oblivious. 
Twice the launch drifted in too close to 
the viaduct and we had to slowly work 
our way out. 

Finally I had him within a few yards 
of the boat, when another mad rush took 
him seemingly as far away as ever. Once 
again, after the hardest kind of work, was 
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MR. CHAS. W. OGDEN AND 7-FOOT TARPON 
CAUGHT AT LONG KEY, FLORIDA 


the fish brought alongside. It took the 
united efforts of the two men with the 
gaff to get him into the launch, and as 
he lay there, a mass of shining silver, I 
thought how well worthy was he of the 
name of the Silver King. 

In getting the fish back to the boat 
after his last run I noticed with what a 
heavy, dead pull he came in, and this was 
explained when looking him over, as a 
shark had taken a small piece out of his 
belly. in setting the fish up, however, the 
taxidermist, Mr. Park, was able very 
cleverly to hide this inconsiderate bite. 


PRIZE CONTEST CERTIFICATE 

RECORD 
Second Prize, Tarpon, 1913 Contest 

CAUGHT BY CHARLES W. OGDEN, 
, NEW YORK CITY 

Length—7 feet. 
Caught—March 25, 1913. 
Where caught—Long Key, Florida. 
Rod—E. Vom Hofe split bamboo. 
Reel—E. Vom Hofe. 
Line—27-thread. 
Lure—Salt mullet. 


BIG GAME GETTING WITH SALINA 


BEING THE HISTORY OF A SINGLE SHOT RIFLE THAT MADE GOOD 
AND IS STILL GETTING THE BACON 


BY LIEUT. TOWNSEND WHELEN, U. S. A. 


HE first high power commercial 

made rifle to appear on the Ameri- 

can market was the Winchester 
single shot rifle in .30-40 caliber, using 
the same cartridge as that adapted to the 
then new Krag Jorgensen rifle of the 
United States Army. This rifle made its 
debut in April, 1894. The celebrated .30- 
30 was not put out until May, 1895, and 
the Model 1895 Winchester appeared in 
March, 1896. When Horace Kephart or- 
ganized a company of sharpshooters in 
St. Louis for the Spanish-American war it 
is interesting to note that they adopted 
the Winchester single shot .30-40 rifle as 


the most accurate and reliable model 
shooting the Government cartridge. The 
success of Mr. Kephart with this rifle, 
and the publicity which he gave to his ex- 
periments with it (experiments which 
marked the first successful adaptation of 
low power loads to high power arms) led 
to my introduction to the rifle two years 
later. 

It was a regular stock rifle, 30-inch No. 
3, round, nickel steel barrel, plain trigger, 
and plain pistol grip stock. The groove 
diameter of the bore measured .3082 
inches. At the start I equipped it with 
vernier peep and windgauge globe front 




















SALINA, AS SHE NOW APPEARS 


SIGHT 


sights and used it at the target and for 
much experimental work. In 1892 I have 
a record in my score book of a 47 made 
with it at 1,000 yards, which was going 
some in those days of poor ammunition. 
Its accuracy and reliability proved such 
that when in 1906 chance offered a good 
long hunt in British Columbia I equipped 
it with Lyman sights and took it along in 
preference to a number of repeaters in 
my gun rack. 

The rifle proved most satisfactory 
I am not here 
advising the use of a single shot in 
preference to a repeating rifle. Much 
game might be lost thereby, and an ex- 
pensive and long-planned-for hunt might 
be trophyless as a result of using a single 
shot when a repeater might have brought 
the game to bag. I am simply telling the 
story of this old rifle. 

A few days after leaving the jumping- 
off place—Lillooet, British Columbia—we 
were camped on the rim of the deep cafion 
of Watson Bar Creek in what is now the 
Yallokom Game Reserve. The camp was 
out of meat. One morning, after an hour 
spent in prospecting a route, I managed 
to cross the cafon and jumped a spike 
buck on the mountain opposite, downed 
it in two shots, and packed the hind 
quarters back to camp, a heartbreaking 
piece of work through that mammoth 
cafion over 3,000 feet deep. That night 
over the camp fire and many frying pans 
full of venison, Donald Manson suddenly 
remarked that we had better move camp 
as it was getting crowded with another 
hunter in the valley and all the goats had 
taken to inaccessible parts of the cajfion. 
He said that he had heard the other hunter 
fire two shots on the opposite mountain. 


throughout the whole trip. 


WITH STOCK CHECKED BY 
ADDED 
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[ remarked that I thought that it was my 
two shots that he had heard, but he re- 
marked, “No, these two shots were fired 
so close together that it could not pos- 
sibly have been you with that darned old 
single shot of yours.” I had to smile for 
there was not another soul within many 
miles of our camp. 

A little later the rutting season was on 
among the mule deer. Late one aiter- 
noon I was returning to camp through a 
flat of jack pines about as thick as they 
grow. A big snowstorm had driven the 
game out of the mountains and it was on 
the move to its winter feeding. grounds on 
the Fraser River. The snow was literal- 
ly tramped down with the tracks of deer. 
Suddenly a band of about ten deer drifted 
through the pines in front of me. Not 
a sound did they make. The last one in 
the bunch proved to be a six-point buck 
and I decided that I wanted him. At the 
first shot he started off with big bounds. 
In fifty yards he would have been out of 
sight. It was just like shooting through 
a picket fence at a rabbit running on the 
other side. I fired three shots before he 
fell, his tail waving in those little circles 
which denote a kill with this species of 
deer. All three shots were just back of 
the shoulder. A repeater would not have 
done any better. 

During the last days of the hunt we 
pitched camp on the north fork of Bridge 
River where a deep cafion comes into the 
valley from the south side of Yallokom 
Peak. At the mouth of this cafion an 
enormous mountain of red rock rises in 
two spires, the spires forming an almost 
exact representation of the head of a 
great horned owl. For this reason the 
cafion is called Salina Cafion by the Lil- 

















CAMP AT 7,000 FEET ELEVATION—MEAT IN THE POT AND A LOT MORE “JERKING” 


looet and Chilcootin Indians, Salina being 
their name for this owl. One morning I 
climbed the mountain opposite and up 
where I could get a view I sat down and 
pulled out my field glasses to “take a look- 
see.” When I turned on Salina rock it 
was literally speckled all over with goats. 
To get to them it was necessary to 
descend, go up the mountain on the op- 
posite side of the valley and work along 
a sharp arete which promised to lead up 
to the rock. An hour later I was on the 
knife edge of that arete. It was not over 
five feet wide where I clung. Below me 
on both sides were gigantic cliffs. At the 
bottom of the cliff in front was a sloping 
basin filled with slide rock, the remains 
of an old glacier. A few hundred yards 
beyond Salina rock arose a gigantic owl- 
faced buttress of red, over 4,000 feet from 
the slide rock at the base to the top of the 
ears. Goats? Gee! there were loads of 
them! I lay there and counted 42. The 
nearest one to me was an old billy off by 
himself lying on a shelf with all four feet 
stretched out spread-eagle style. Never 
before had I seen a goat lie thus and I 
thought at first that he was dead, prob- 
ably killed by some other hunter, but 
presently he stirred. It seemed impos- 
sible to get any nearer, and, as I wanted 


the goat, I put the sight up to 400 yards, 
crawled into the sling, got a prone posi- 
tion with my feet hanging over a void of 
a couple of thousand feet, drew a bead 
and let the trigger off easily. Up jumps 
Bill and proceeds to leisurly climb straight 
up the cliff. Did not believe that any- 
thing short of a fly could walk up that 
cliff. All other goats on the move, noth- 
ing seemed to hurry, however. It was 
just as though someone had wound up a 
child’s toy theater with automaton actors. 
Slowly they all started to climb, some up, 
some to the right. Shot after shot I 
plugged at the Billy, eleven in all, until 
he disappeared between the two ears of 
the rock. Nothing doing. Three minutes 
later all forty-two goats had quietly and 
sedately vanished. 

Then I arose and climbed along the 
arete, looking for a possible way nearer 
the rocks where the goats had gone. Such 
a move would have been impossible be- 
fore, as it would have been in full view 
of the whole band of goats. About 600 
yards up I found a ledge, narrow and dan- 
gerous; but it led me up to the head of 
the old glacier basin and on around the 
right side ef Salina rock. Around the 
back and base of that rock I went until, 
suddenly turning a corner, I saw a goat 
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directly above me. He was about 40 yards 
straight up, and I had to lay low for 
several minutes until he turned in such a 
way that I could see his head and get a 
view of the wrinkles at the base of his 
horns which denoted his sex. Then it did 
not take long to swing the old rifle on, and 
when the bead steadied down just back 
and under the right fore leg I pulled. The 
billy stood absolutely motionless for about 
5 seconds, and just as I was about to put 
in another 
shot, every- 
thing loosened 
and down he 
came right at 
my feet, limp, 
just like a 
sand-bag, 
rolled a few 
feet on the 
slide rock, and 
lay still—an 
enormous billy 
and “fat as a 
goat.” At the 
same time 
three other 
goats came out 
of a pocket in 
the rocks 
above and 
started to 
climb, but I 
had all I want- 
ed. Isat down 
and contem- 
plated my 
prize and then 
looked about 
me. The view 
was magnifi- 
cent. To the 
north, five miles off, Yallokom Peak raised 
her enormous snow-cap, a deep, rock- 
walled cafion leading up to the base of 
the peak. To the west, around the edge 
of the rock and through the glacier basin, 
1 could just catch a little vista of the 
Ground Hog Mountains, a towering wall 
of snow peaks and glaciers, while to the 
south and east peak after peak stretched 
for a hundred miles, until in the clear 
atmosphere I could see the Selkirks and 
the mountains around the United States 
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border. Pikas were playing and crying in 
the rocks, and an eagle was circling over 
a peak a half mile away. The spell of 
the wilderness was on me and I sat and 
watched the shadows grow, and skinned 
out my head and did not forget some of 
the fine fat for frying. Nor did I forget 
the rifle, for right here was where it got 
its name by which it has been known ever 
since—‘‘Salina.” 

Several years later, with a view to con 
ducting a num 
ber of experi- 
ments, I fitted 
Salina with a 
Winchester 
telescope 
sight, and 
since then it 
has done al- 
most constant 
duty as a test- 
ing piece, as 
well as being 
my companion 
on many short 
jaunts afield 
where an arm 
having all- 
around capa- 
bilities was de- 
sired. It has 
been fired 
thousands of 
rounds, with 
all kinds of 
ammunition, 
and has inva- 
riably behaved 
splendidly, It 
is rare indeed 
when it throws 
a shot outside 
a 38-inch circle at 100 yards. About two 
years ago I deformed the muzzle and 
conducted experiments with it in that 
condition to determine the effect on ac- 
curacy of injuring or wearing the muz- 
zle by long-continued cleaning therefrom. 
These experiments were recorded in FIELD 
AND STREAM for November, 1913, and there 
was also illustrated therein a group fired 
with the muzzle in this condition. After 
these experiments the muzzle was cut off, 
reducing the length of the barrel from 30 
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GROUP No. 1. 


10 shots at 100 yards. 387 grains Du Poftt Military 
Rifle Powder No. 20, and Peters 220 grain soft point 
jacketed bullet. 


O 
fe 


GROUP NO, 2. 
5 shots at 50 yards. Same load as in Group No. 1. 


to 27 inches, increasing the handiness of 
the arm, and also actually increasing the 
accuracy slightly. 

One of the fine points about Salina 
which makes it such a splendid all-around 
rifle is the way in which it handles re- 
duced loads intended for small game with 
exactly the same sight adjustment as that 
used for the full-charged ammunition. To 
illustrate, it is only necessary to describe 
in detail a day’s work on the range re- 
cently. 

The shooting was done at 50 and 100 
yards from a muzzle and elbow rest, the 
sights being adjusted correctly for the 
full-charged load at 100 yards, and not 
changed during all the firing. This firing 
included a group measuring 1.48 inches 
with Winchester 220-grain, soft-point fac- 
tory ammunition at 100 yards; a group 
measuring 2.32 inches with Peters 220- 


grain, soft-point factory ammunition at 
100 yards; two groups of ten shots each 
at 100 yards, measuring respectively 2.40 
and 1.98 inches, and one group of 5 shots 
at 50 yards, measuring .53 inches, with a 
load consisting of 37 grains of Du Pont 
Military Rifle Powder No. 20, and Peters 
220-grain, soft-point bullets; two 10-shot 
groups at 50 yards, measuring 1.60 and 
1.30 inches, with a “varmint” load con- 
sisting of 12 grains of Du Pont Marksman 
powder and the Peters 115-grain, soft- 
point jacketed .30-30 short-range bullet; 
and one group of 10 shots at 50 yards, 
measuring 1.12 inches, with a “squirrel 
and grouse load,” consisting of 15 grains 
of Du Pont Marksman powder and the 
Rem.-U. M. C. 150-grain, sharp-point, full- 
jacketed bullet for the 30-caliber model 
1906 cartridge. Several of these groups 
are shown herewith, the cross on each in- 
dicating the exact point of aim. Notice 
particularly that neither the adjustment 
of the sights nor the point of aim was 
changed during all this firing. All the 
shots fired at both ranges are included in 
a circle 2% inches in diameter, drawn with 


GROUP NO. 3. 


10 shots at 50 yards. 12 grains of Marksman 
powder and Peters 115 grain soft point .30-30 short 
range bullet. 
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GROUP NO. 4. 


10 shots at 50 yards. 15 grains of Marksman 
powder and 150 grain Rem.-U. M. C. sharp point 
full-jacketed bullet. 
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the point of aim as a center. Stop a min- 
ute and think what this means. The 
average repeater with light barrel will 
give about 6 inches difference at 50 yards 
between points of impact of full-charged 
and reduced loads, thus necessitating a 
change in both elevation and windage if 
one desires to change from one load to 
the other. But with old Salina it is only 
necessary to change the cartridges, the 
rifle always remaining correctly sighted 
for all kinds of ammunition. This is the 
ideal all-around rifle, instantly available 
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for either large or small game. In this 
respect I have never found or heard of its 
equal. 

With much satisfaction and admiration 
do I often take it down from its rack of 
goat’s feet, fondle its honest, plain, battle- 
scarred exterior, glance through its still 
shining bore, and realize that I can always 
depend upon it to deliver the goods. I do 
not wish for a more honest companion on 
a woods loafing trip, where an arm suit- 
able for both large and small game is 
desired. 


SOUTHERN WOODS 


PRACTICAL ADVICE ON THE ART OF HUNTING WHITETAILS IN THE 
SOUTHERN PINE BRUSH 


BY ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


(Concluded) 
The deer’s ability to withstand the im- 
mediate effects, and to recover from the 
after-effects, of wounds is phenomenal. 


Many times I have known a deer with a 
broken leg to keep its distance from 
hounds for hours. Of course I am speak- 
ing of the wounds made by buckshot, not 
those made by soft-nosed rifle bullets. 
Deer carry, without apparent inconveni- 
ence, buckshot which have become im- 
bedded in their muscular parts. A 
“creased” deer, one whose vertebrae have 
been grazed by a shot, will generally re- 
cover sufficiently to make good its escape. 
Even when shot through the vital parts, a 
deer is capable of running some distance, 
and of running as if apparently unhurt. 
Data are lacking as to the knitting of 
broken bones in deer; and I take it to de- 
pend almost wholly on the badness of the 
break, on whether the deer is pushed hard 
immediately after the break occurs, and 
on whether during the early part of its 
recovery it is undisturbed. I have seen 
some deer with legs apparently healed 
from breaks; but whether such wounds 
were originally real breaks or only deep 
bruises with splinters of bone broken off, 
I cannot say. I have, however, known 
deer with badly broken legs which, seen 
three weeks after they had been wounded, 


were apparently well on the road to re 
covery. 

If permitted to live out their lives, deer 
will probably go from twelve to fifteen 
years. But one seldom sees a deer as old 
as that. There is a scourge called the 
Black Tongue which comes through the 
Southern woods periodically — generally 
every six or seven years. This dread dis- 
ease pitifully depletes the ranks of the 
whitetail. Its symptoms are those of a 
galloping consumption, and I have no 
doubt but that it is a form of virulent 
tuberculosis; fever, ague, inertia, and 
general wasting away are some of its 
fatal signs. Negro turpentine workers 
have often told me of coming on deer thus 
stricken; at which times they made no 
effort to clear themselves. 1 myself have 
never seen a deer sick in this way, but I 
have ridden the woods after the plague 
had passed, and I have seen many that 
had perished by reason of it. Of course, 
there is no practical way of ministering to 
creatures so wild and shy, even if their 
disease were amenable to the skill of 
medicine, because for every deer which is 
found sick, a score have died obscurely. 

The age of a buck greatly affects his 
appearance. Except in size, weight, and 
color-shadings, does have no decided 
marks of age. But the appearance of a 
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buck’s neck and head, the form of his 
hoofs, and the size and symmetry of his 
antlers will supply definite data concern- 
ing his age. It is far from true that the 
oldest bucks will have the finest horns. I 
have known bucks which must have been 
ten years old to have antlers which were 
decidedly inferior in form and size. On 
St. Katherine’s Island, off the Georgia 
coast, a friend of mine killed a buck which 
he declared was so old that it was actu- 
ally decrepit. The deer was decidedly 
gray in color, and its movements had lost 
nearly all the natural buoyancy of the 
whitetail. His horns were quite small 
and crumpled, . . My experience has been 
that a buck is in prime antler at,from six 
to nine years, and that a six or seven- 
year-old buck carries the best horns. 
After that, the horns, like the hoofs, lose 
much of their beauty and keenness, be- 
coming rough and uncouth and unshapely. 
As a rule, bucks two and a half years old 
have two prongs; or, as they are reckoned 
in some States, a beam and a prong. But 
I have seen bucks of that age with nothing 
but very long spikes, somewhat resembling 
antelope horns. I have also seen a buck 
with spike horns, fifteen inches long, 
which met in front, so great was their 
curvature inward; nor was there any 
sign to show that the antlers had been 
forced into that position. It was ap- 
parently a natural but an extraordinary 
growth. 

There is an ancient woodland question 
to this effect: If deer shed their antlers 
every year, what becomes of all the cast- 
off antlers, for it is a rare thing even for 
a wood-ranger to pick up a horn, even in 
thickets which deer are in the habit 
of frequenting have been burnt off. I 
have found this apparently puzzling ques- 
tion of easy solution, for I have found 
antlers in many states and conditions 
being devoured by fox squirrels and the 
rats and mice of the woods. 

I have spoken of the cunning of deer 
in lying close in the hope of being passed 
over. There are more remarkable in- 
stances of their high intelligence, as the 
following account will illustrate. A. H. 
Seabrook, one of the best deer hunters 
near Charleston, S. C., related to me that 
he had, on one occasion, while on a deer 
stand, seen a fine buck come out of the 


drive and stop before him, at a distance 
of about a hundred yards. By a careful 
survey it made out the hunter; and then, 
slowly, craftily, it sank in the breast- 
high broom-grass. The hunter naturally 
thought that the deer was squatting and 
hiding. He approached cautiously, hoping 
to get a shot when the animal would 
bound up; but, though he carefully 
searched the spot and all the vicinity, he 
could find no trace of the buck. The wily 
creature had evidently crouched below the 
level of the shielding broom-grass, and 
had then made off safely, protected 
by this cover. The same experience has 
been attested to me by several experienced 
deer hunters in the South. 

In the Southern pinelands, deer are very 
fond of resorting to swamps and thickets 
near rivers and large bodies of water. Ii 
pursued, they are not unwilling to take 
water, and they can swim great distances. 
I know of two cases in which deer have 
attempted to cross very wide water spaces. 
The first, a buck, swam across the lower 
South Santee River at a point where the 
river is half a mile wide. The second, 
also a buck, was caught while attempting 
to swim Winyah Bay, near Georgetown, 
S. C., between North and South islands. 
The buck was overhauled after he had 
covered about one mile of the eight which 
lay before him. 

Since deer yield so readily to life in 
preserves, and since under such conditions 
they increase to the point of abundance, 
their survival in large numbers is certain. 
They must be given generous spaces over 
which to browse and wander, and plenty 
of fresh water and warm coverts where 
they can lie and sleep. I know of half a 
score of such preserves near my home, 
and the owners of each have declared 
themselves to be eminently satisfied with 
the results obtained. The only complaints 
are heard from the negroes whose pea 
and sweet-potato vines are cleaned up by 
the deer, which, with such tempting food 
ahead, think nothing of clearing a 7-foot 
preserve fence. . . . Reports from such pre- 
serves are gratifying to every true natu- 
ralist and sportsman; for the whitetail 
deer is too splendid and valuable an ani- 
mal to be permitted to take the twilight 
path which has already been trod by the 
American bison. 
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NOSE-POINTING SINGLE BIRDS SCATTERED IN THE OPEN 


AMERICAN GAME BIRDS 
BY CHAS. ASKINS 
XIV.—Quail Shooting—The Dog and Gun 


ican bird of romance. All that is 

tenderest, sweetest, most appealing 
in American sporting literature has been 
written of the quail. Looking back over 
the hundred years of American wing- 
shooting, we can see all the great char- 
acters of our sporting history, tramping 
the fields for bonny bob, writing of his 
habits, dwelling upon the witchery and 
charm of his pursuit. 

Traversing the wilder lands of earlier 
days go our first noted bird hunters and 
naturalists, Wilson and Audubon; later 
came Forester and Lewis—followed Colo- 
nel James B, Gordon, Gloan, Mohawk, 


Tic bob-white quail is the true Amer- 





Val.. Young, Sandys—poet-hunters every 
one. Even to-day we have our Van Dyke, 
Buckingham, Summerson, Stedman, Mc- 
Gaffey, and a host of others paying loving 
tribute to the bob-white ‘quail. The man 
who can shoot quail with no more senti- 
ment than he would feel in shooting blue 
rocks is a barbarian, a pure heathen. 
Forester has written of York and Jersey 
as they were in the Old Days, setting 
strong-limbed lads and stout old veterans 
to tramp with us forever across field and 
pine and sandy barren. Wade Hampton, 
soldier and statesman, despite defeat in 
battle and disappointment in life, felt that 
the world was still good to him; that it 
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always would be good to him, so long as 
he had his horse, his double-barrel gun, 
his merry setters, and the quail calling to 
him from broad plantations, ‘way down in 
his beloved Carolina. Pious Jeems takes 
us across the snowy cotton-fields and 
yellow, sedge-grown hills of sunny Missis- 
sippi, and Ernest McGaffey touches, wiz- 
ard-like, the hedgerows, ragweed fields 
and thickets of hazel, briar and sumac in 
the black corn-lands of Illinois. 

More than one of our “field-poets” 
breaks into song when writing of the 
quail, Here we have Isaac McClellan: 


“When the dew is on the grass and the 
corn leaves thin and white - 

Are rustling, are tinkling in October's 
dawning light; 

When the filmy mists from river, from 
thicket, and from wood, 

In silvery wreaths are rising over meadow, 
over flood, 

Then | follow hard the quail, the speckled, 
piping quail, 

Through stubble of the oatfield, through 
wheatfield of the vale.” 


The man who can see nothing in quail 
shooting other than the mere killing of the 
birds doesn’t exist any more, not since 
market shooting ended. The dawning day 
breaking into life; the deep, restful twi- 
lights; the frost-painting of the woods; 
the odd, far-reaching sounds of the early 
morning ; the shimmering veil of the wind- 
ing river; the yellow gleam of the distant 
sedge, and the somber shadows under the 
pines are all things that never grow old. 

The man to whom the world has become 
a bit stale, who has seen love and war and 
success and failure, who has read the 
things that man has written and seen the 
things that man has done, has still a new 
world before him this side of heaven— 
this old world of ours just waking from 
a sound twelve hours of October sleep, the 
flush of a maiden on his fair face, the 
pride of eternal youth in his “coat of 
many colors,” the contagious vitality com- 
municated to all who come in contact with 
him when his day is young. E’en the deep 
tranquillity of immeasurable peace never 
enters window or door built by man, even 
the door of a church, but is found only 


in the open fields when God slowly turns 
down the light and gently hushes the 
plaintive calling of the scattered quail. 

At the sunset of the hunter, the wind 
goes to sleep among the nodding pines, 
the river in its bed, the squirrel in his 
tree, the blackbird in the rushes, the ruffed 
grouse in the oaks, the quail safe hidden 
in the rank sedge—yea, even the troubled 
spirit of man rests, knowing neither worry 
nor pain, tuned to a peaceful world as the 
god of nature made it. 


“All hushed is the air, for the robin has 
peal’d 

His last mellow note at the close of the 
day, 

And the meadow-lark’s song is silent o’er 
field, 

And silent the blackbird’s melodious lay.” 


THE DOG 


I am not a believer in the Hindu theory 
that after death the soul of a man is 
reincarnated in the shape of a dog. | 
grant that some men might become lions, 
some cats, some wolves, others sheep, but 
never a man was of a sweet enough na- 
ture to have become an ordinary little cur 
dog. An unspoiled child and a dog are 
somewhat akin; but a man has lived too 
long, and life has made him callous and 
selfish. He loses confidence in nature and 
human nature; he bristles sourly at all of 
his kind. Yet if he retains the love of a 
good dog, or if he still loves a good dog, 
there is hope for him. The man who hates 
dogs or whom dogs hate, I never under- 
stood—never wanted to understand. He is 
not of my people; he has no business in 
heaven, and wouldn’t want to go there ex- 
cept to save himself from going to hell. 

In the shooting history of any man who 
has shot much is a long chapter devoted 
to his dogs, for they would be in the be- 
ginning of the story and in the end. It 
is well to mention the dog here with the 
game and with the gun, if only for senti- 
mental reason, for the wise and faithful 
dog, the straight-shooting gun, and the 
swift-flying bird are inseparable in the 
mind of the gunner. 

I believe that many will agree with me 
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that half the pleasure of quail shooting 
comes from watching the work of the 
dogs. Unlike waterfowl shooting or big- 
game hunting, there is no tiresome wait- 
ing, no colorless intermissions, where a 
merry and industrious dog has the field. 
His delight in his work, his obedience and 
willingness, his wonderful nose, his wis- 
dom in meeting the wiles of the game with 
doggy intelligence are all a source of end- 
less entertainment. I have never yet reck- 
oned a day lost where I followed my dog 
through bush and thicket and over the 
stubble, be my game-bag light or heavy in 
the end. 

While every dog is a good dog—thor- 
oughbred, half-breed, no breeding at all— 
yet it hardly follows that every dog is ex- 
actly adapted to our work on quail. Even 
the perfectly trained, high-class animal of 
exceptional breeding, perhaps a winner in 
public competition, may not be at all the 
shooting dog for a section of country and 
for conditions to which he is not accus- 
tomed. 

The man who hunts in the heavy cover 


‘and limited fields of the East will not 


require precisely the same canine assistant 
as he who shoots from horseback over the 
wide plantations of the South. In a coun- 
try of much cover, where the shooter must 
necessarily walk, the dog should be a close 
ranger, tireless and careful rather than 
extremely fast, while in open country his 
range must be so extended as to fully 
cover the ground. The one section de- 
mands a dog of great nose, high intelli- 
gence, and a willingness to adapt his range 
to the nature of the ground; the open 
shooting is furthered by a bird finder of 
speed, range and knowledge of the ground, 
so that he will not persistently hunt barren 
country. I have seen dogs which cast so 
far that they were more trouble to find on 
point than it was to walk up birds that had 
not been pointed. 

Notwithstanding what has been said, 
there are some traits, physical qualities 
and characteristics that every good dog 
should have. He should carry a high 
head, level and true in action, with very 
little. tendency to put his nose to the 
ground, and without excessive up-and- 
down motion when galloping. The high- 
headed dog will wind his birds farther 
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and go to them straighter, with less losses 
of scent once he has struck it, than the 
one which runs with a low head or with 
his nose sometimes up and sometimes 
down. An expert judge of a bird-dog in 
action can frequently reach a conclusion 
as to the animal’s capacities within thirty 
seconds after the dog strikes stubble by 
simply noting the head carriage and the 
manner in which the sensitive nose feels 
the wind. Occasionally a trailer, foot- 
scenter, is master of the situation, but 
more often he is so busy with the tracks 
as to miss the body-scent; now trailing 
right into his game for a flush and now 
permitting the birds to double back and 
dodge him. 

All dogs have some bird sense, but the 
quality may be latent or it may be de- 
veloped to an admirable degree. Bird 
sense implies the ability to go straight 
to game without having scented it, seen 
it, or located it by the use of any other 
of the ordinary senses. The dog which, 
time after time and day after day, can 
go straight to his game without loss of 
time or search of bare ground is a dog 
genius; his ways inexplicable and his value 
beyond computation. The English fashion 
of forcing a dog to quarter his ground 
or beat it out systematically implies that 
the animal has no bird sense, that he can 
find game only by covering the entire 
field; the American style is to give the 
dog his head, allowing him to use his 
bird sense or his judgment, whichever he 
may possess. Our method is the only 
practical one for our cover, whatever 
the English dog may do in his turnip 
patch. 

A dog of sense and experience ought 
to have learned by the time he is three 
years old that he must place absolute 
dependence on the gun for all game he 
secures. If he hasn’t found out by that 
time that he cannot catch game by the 
use of his legs, he is a fool or a scoun- 
drel. The consequence of a thorough 
grounding in this knowledge is that he 
works to the gun and for the gun; is 
stanch, never flushes wilfully, deems it 
a foolish waste of energy to chase fur 
or feather and is very cautious about 
drawing in on his birds unless the gun 
is right behind him. 








POINTING BY DIRECT SIGHT, CLOSE UP ON BIRD 


Dogs, of course, vary considerably in 
natural strength of nose, but a dog’s nose 
can be trained just as eyesight or hearing 
or taste can be developed. Just because 
a man has keen vision is no sure reason 
that he is going to see much in unaccus- 
tomed surroundings, and a dog may be 
able to smell a soupbone forty yards and 
not recognize the scent of a bevy of quail 
until it fairly takes his breath. A dog’s 
nose develops with use, and it is rare to 
find youngsters which seem to have as 
keen noses as the veterans of many sea- 
sons. It is said that the Duke of Gor- 
don, who originated the breed of Gordon 
setters, would not tolerate a dog in his 
own shooting team until it was five years 
old; previous to that age it remained in 
the gamekeeper’s school. It is the old 
dog we swear by, and this will always be 
the case, because he has been trained in 
body, mind and nose, using judgment 
about when and where to search, and dif- 
ferentiating shrewdly between a thousand 
useless odors and the one faint taint of 
game. 

In his training, aside from steadiness 


and stanchness at point and back, a dog 
ought to be taught to retrieve or at least 
find and stand the dead bird. This thing 
of knocking down a bird and then losing 
it because the dog prefers to go on after 
the living birds is highly exasperating. 
Never under any circumstances allow him 
to follow the scattered bevy or to leave 
wounded or dead game until you have 
given him permission. There is just one 
way to make a good “dead bird” finder 
out of an animal and that is to invariably 
keep him searching until he finds it. Let 
him get away from you a few times to 
hunt the scattered flock while you remain 
to retrieve yourself, and shortly the trick 
becomes habitual, much to your worry. 
By and by he won't help you “seek dead” 
at all, or will do it in such a half-hearted 
fashion that he rarely accomplishes any- 
thing. 

As to dropping to shot, that is a matter 
about which gunners differ. Going down 
to shot is not nearly so important now 
as it was in the day of the muzzle-loader, 
when, if the dog broke in, he very likely 
flushed more game while the piece was 
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empty. The dog which breaks shot is 
generally a prompter and surer retriever 
than the one which is forced to drop 
and remain down until he has forgotten 
where the bird fell or whether or not 
one was killed. A quick and sure retrieve 
generally expedites matters so much that 
it offsets an occasional flush while the 
arm is empty. Still, I don’t want my dogs 
to be so prompt about it as to take in 
after the bird before it is killed. That 
kind of thing leads to chasing, it makes 
the shot harder and sometimes the animal 
interferes with the aim. The worst fault 
of the shot-breaking dog is that he almost 
certainly acquires the habit of pinching 
his bird, due to his getting hold of it 
while it is struggling. 

Perhaps, when all is said, the best dog, 
or, at least, the one best liked by his 


master, is the one with the single, domi- 
nating purpose of serving his 


master’s 
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ends, having at the same time a full un- 
derstanding of what that master desires 
in working up his birds. 

The wise and willing dog at last arrives 
at such a complete understanding of the 
shooting game as to make his services 
simply invaluable. I have known dogs 
which, when told to flush in cover, would 
go round the game and try to drive it 
out toward the gun; some dogs will lo 
cate game, and then, carefully retreating. 
back to their master and lead 
him to it. I have heard of a dog in North 
Carolina, which, after establishing his 
point, would back away to a safe dis- 
tance and there bark until the gun came 
up. Snipe dogs learn to point by sight, 
and grouse dogs stand birds which they 
have seen alight in a tree. A wise dog 
will acquire a hundred killing “wrinkles” 
when governed by a whole-hearted de 
sire to aid the gun. 


will go 
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THE QUAIL GUN 


The bob-white quail is a little fellow, 
and perhaps the tamest game bird of any. 
He frequently arises within a few paces 
and affords shots at from fifty to seventy- 
five feet. Since at such ranges almost 
any kind of a gun will prove effective, 
it hardly seems worth while for the 
shooter to overburden himself with weight 
of iron or weight of lead. Moreover, 
the eternal fitness of things demands a 
small-bore gun for a tiny bird; further- 
more, bag limits being small in most 
states, to secure the greatest pleasure from 
the few birds allowed requires that the 
game be given a full sporting chance for 
its life; neither have I ever been able to 
see the logic of sending a cartwheel size 
of pattern to smother the little fowl at 
short range, a pattern from which he can 
hardly escape when in the open. I have, 
therefore, a pretty well settled convic- 
tion that the correct thing for quail is a 
twenty-bore gun with 28-inch barrels, 


weighing six to six and a half pounds, 
both barrels full-choke, or as an alterna- 


tive, the first modified and the second 
full. Such a gun will prove amply power- 
ful, and in the hands of a good shot will 
bag all the game which the law permits. 
Let me hedge a bit, though, by saying 
that ‘the man who uses it ought to have 
considerable skill or plenty of opportuni- 
ties to shoot. 

I have a twenty-gauge, full-choke in 
both barrels, the killing spread (not the 
entire charge) at twenty yards being well 
inside a 12-inch circle. With this gun 
and 734 shot birds are not unduly riddled 
at twenty-five yards and upward, at the 
same time one has the satisfaction of 
knowing he has held just about right when 
he does connect. With an arm of this 
kind the gunner can really learn how to 
shoot and where to hold. Every flight 
variation, twist, turn, rise and pitch must 
be noted and allowed for, otherwise the 
miss will be clean. If the bird is rising, 
it won’t do to hold dead on him, and if 
he is dropping away, that must be taken 
into consideration, too, and the shot sent 
low; neither can a quartering bird be 
killed by aiming directly at him and de- 
pending on a kindly width of pattern. 


But when the wicked little gun is held 
true, even at thirty-five or forty yards, 
the feathers fly in a shower and the bird 
is dead in the air. 

Were a man a very quick shot, or should 
any considerable share of his shooting be 
done in the brush, a modified first barrel 
is desirable. This barrel might have a 
spread of about sixteen inches at twenty 
yards, which I think the effective “open” 
limit of a twenty-bore. Our modified 
twenty will then place sixty-five to seventy 
per cent of its charge in a fifteen-inch 
ring at twenty yards, and if the pattern 
is even, will prove as reliable as a ten- 
bore at thirty yards and a trifle beyond. 
My own gun has patterned as high as 
ninety per cent in the same circle at the 
distance, but it is the closest shooting 
twenty-bore that has fallen into my hands, 
having an unfortunate knack of mincing 
its target if it happens to be too close. 
The general preference will probably be 
for a modified right barrel for quail, but 
if the arm is to be used for every descrip- 
tion of upland game, the full-choke will 
show its virtue. 

I have seen good work on quail with 
a cylinder-bored twenty, but unless a man 
is willing to forego all those long shots 
which really afford half the pleasure of 
wing-shooting, he will necessarily hurt a 
lot of birds that get away. A cylinder- 
bored twenty using No. 7% shot will miss 
half the birds shot at at thirty yards, sit- 
ting, and some will be missed sitting at 
twenty yards. I don’t like that sort of 
a gun, finding myself forever throwing 
the blame for lost birds on the weapon, 
rather than a faulty aim; for my use I 
desire no gun which will not kill with 
the greatest uniformity at thirty yards 
when the aim is true. 

I am accustomed to testing my twenty- 
gauge guns for the first barrel in a twenty- 
inch circle at thirty yards, analyzing the 
pattern by dividing it into squares of three 
inches. My testing load is 2% drams of 
bulk smokeless powder and seven-eighths 
ounce of 7% shot. If many of the squares 
show less than three pellets, taking pattern 
after pattern, I reject the gun or change 
the load. The second barrel is tested 
in like manner, except in a twenty-four- 
inch circle at thirty-five yards. Finding 
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the pattern satisfactory, I now try the 
gun on live birds other than quail, sitting, 
at from thirty to thirty-five yards, requir- 
ing it to account for nine out of ten. 

The gun being modified in place of full- 
choke, it will likely be found that the pat- 
tern with 74% shot is too open to kill 
regularly at thirty yards, and the answer 
to this problem is to reduce the size of 
shot. Modified twenty-gauges will gen- 
erally do better with No. 8 shot than they 
will with 74%, and even many full-chokes 
will do the cleanest execution with the 
smaller pellets. I am partial to the 732 
shot because I am then ready for any 
other game which may appear, rabbits, 
grouse or ducks, 

Many people seem to favor nines for 
quail in a twenty-gauge, but the trouble 
with such small pellets is that they pulp 
a bird at short range, and the pellets are 
so light that they can never be made to 
retain a killing velocity at even moderate 
distances. If a man insisted on having 


his twenty cylinder-bored, he might find 
himself obliged to use the small shot in 
order to maintain density of pattern, but 


I very much doubt the wisdom of either 
the cylinder gun or the small pellets. 1 
have given nines and tens a very thor- 
ough try-out in all gauges from ten to 
twenty-eight, and have permanently given 
up all sizes of shot smaller than 8 for any 
game bird. 

I have thoroughly served my apprentice- 
ship to small-bore guns of heavy weight 
with abnormal charges, and have been 
forced to the rather reluctant conclusion 
that you can’t make a twelve-bore out of 
a twenty by giving it the big gun’s weight 
and load. The greatest load variation 
which I would now permit myself is a 
quarter dram more powder than is placed 
in the standard load. If we require more 
power than can be obtained from 2% 
drams of powder and seven-eighths ounce 
of shot, we need a bigger bore, and neither 
argument nor experiment can prove the 
contrary. Neither would I tolerate a 
twenty-gauge which would not handle 
without “backthrust” the standard load, 
and this means the arm is not to weigh 
much under six pounds. 

I am free to admit that a five-pound 
arm is a fast-handling, dainty little piece, 
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which on the shoulder seems to weigh 
but half as much as a seven-pound gun, 
but if I didn’t feel disposed to carry six 
pounds or not more than five and a half, 
I would reduce the gauge to twenty-eight, 
satisfied that I could get about as much 
execution and a deal more comfort from 
a five-pound twenty-eight than I could 
from a twenty of like weight, with every 
pound less than normal weight adding 
ten pounds to the kick. I might add that 
a lot of birds can be killed with a good 
full-choked twenty-eight, though for my 
own use its range is too limited. 

Whatever the gun or gauge or game, 
there is little to be gained by radical 
change of load. A man has enough to 
do to learn the speed of a fixed load and 
the lead it demands without complicating 
his problems by adopting another load, 
either faster or slower. I think it wise. 
too, to test out primers, powders and 
shells, finally settling on something that 
pleases, and then stick to that combination. 
All primers and all powders and all shells 
may be equally good, but they don’t all 
behave alike, and a marksman can never 
do uniform work unless he shoots a charge 
with which he is absolutely familiar. That 
is why I like one size of shot with a given 
velocity all through the season, for when 
a quail is crossing me at forty yards I 
know how long it will take the shot to 
get to him and how much lead to give 
him, using the accustomed size of pellets, 
but if I used shot of smaller size, travel- 
ing slower, or shot of larger size with 
more speed, certain knowledge would be 
replaced by guesswork. 

Here are my specifications for a quail 
gun to be used in a section where a ma- 
jority of shots are secured in the open. 
Total weight of arm, 6 pounds 1 ounce; 
weight of barrels, including fore end, 3 
pounds 4 ounces; weight of stock, 2 pounds 
13 ounces; length of barrels, 28 inches, both 
full-choked; stock, 14% inches in length, 
drop at butt 2 inches, at comb 1% inches; 
comb is to be of normal width, not the 
full-rounded trap, and the stock is to have 
a cheekpiece; soft rubber butt-plate; pis- 
tol grip short and well curved, large 
enough to fill the hand; single trigger, 
with a pull for either barrel of 4 pounds 
—twenty-gauge, load 24—%. 


Next Article in this Series, The Use of the Gun on Quail 
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Hudson valley, help to tell the story 
of ages gone before. There are 
springs which bubble out from deep vol- 
canic fissures in the rocks with a tempera- 
ture of 49 degrees. These come from far 
down in the bowels of the earth, a heri- 
tage from preglacial days. Other springs 
meet the sunlight with a temperature of 
52 degrees, coming from glacier-made 
gravel nearer the surface, and innumer- 
able present-day springs sparkle down the 
gorge at a temperature of 56 degrees. The 
older, colder, more reserved springs always 
murmur in a lower key as the water from 
these modern springs meet theirs. 
Appropriately enough the brook into 
which all these springs eventually come 
is named “Jenny Brook.” Had it been a 
broad and silent stream the name “Jenny 
Brook” would have been out of place. 
Then it might have been called “Gene- 
vieve Brook”; or some name that would 
have visualized repose and self-restraint. 
But there is nothing reposeful about the 
Jenny Brook. It babbles beneath the over- 
hanging pines and cedars, sparkles in the 
sunlight through the long summer days, 
and when winter’s ice grips the land 
the Jenny Brook ripples on, singing its 
little song, laughing at the cold, and act- 
ing like a romping, healthy girl. The 
Jenny Brook is well named. 


Tu springs of Napanoch, in the 


In the olden days the Jenny Brook was 
famed for its trout. Parties of Seneca 
and Cayuga Indians camped in the gorge 
to feast on the wonderful, firm-fleshed, 
jewel-marked trout which grew to tre- 
mendous size in the icy waters of the 
Jenny Brook. Trout flourish best in 
waters of just the right temperature, and 
the fame of Jenny Brook trout was trans- 
mitted by the redmen to settlers, and the 
angler and the farmer’s boy fished the 
pools of Jenny Brook and told stories 
about the elusive “Big Ones’ that got 
away. 

And then came the man who knew 
trout. He had fished waters known, and 
unknown, to the brood of anglers in 
Canada and the United States. He had 
waited for the ice to go out of the Range- 
leys and had dragged out four-pounders 
where the white waters of the Nippissing 
hurtle down to Lake Superior. 

He had traveled in the Orient and 
watched the Japanese raise fish by quaint 
and primitive methods and, in memory of 
days spent in the Far East, he established 
a home near the spot where the Jenny 
Brook ran into the glacial gorge. This 
home he called Yama-No-Uchi, “Home 
in the Mountains,” later to be known as 
Yama Farms Inn. As soon as the dwell- 
ing had been completed work was begun 
on a series of concrete beds and pools 

















arranged in successive tiers in the glen 
where tumbled and foamed the Jenny 
Brook. 

The experimentation, rejection of types, 
cross breeding, building up and pulling 
down when it became clear that success 
did not lie in that direction, has occupied 
a period of over ten years. Strong, lusty 
fingerlings were brought from various 
parts of the United States and comparisons 
were made to ascertain just which trout 
erew the quickest, developed weight the 
fastest and best retained the firmness and 
vamy taste of their wild progenitors. 

Kventually a family of trout was 
evolved which almost ideally met the con- 
ditions of captive-bred trout. They re- 
tained the brilliant coloring of their an- 
cestors. They gained weight in a most 
remarkable manner and, best of all, the 
females developed almost unprecedented 
egg-laying capacity. There are sturdy 
matrons in the lower pools of the Jenny 
Brook to-day which, year after year, de- 
posit over 2,000 eggs. Five years ago if 
750 eggs were obtained from a single 
female it was thought remarkable. 

Another gratifying development was 
that fry and fingerlings from the Jenny 
Brook stood transplanting in a remark- 
ably successfully manner. Trout bred in 
the cold waters of the Jenny Brook are 
so sturdy that they can be put into almost 
any stream where there is reasonably pure 
water and they will thrive and grow to 
a size that furnishes royal sport within 
two years or less. 

The present fish culturist at Yama 
Farms Inn hatchery is A. A. Townsend, 
with fourteen years’ experience in trout 
culture. Mr. Townsend was born in Nova 
Scotia. He has given practically all his 
working life to making a study of trout 
and their habits and his success at the 
Jenny Brook preserve has been almost 
phenomenal. 

In January last 325,000 eggs were taken 
from the female trout in the lower pools 
of the Jenny Brook preserve. To-day (and 
this was written in July) there are, so far 
as is known, 312,000 lusty young trout in 
the beds and pools of the hatchery It is 
doubtful whether such a record has ever 
been equalled. Sixty-five per cent in fin- 
gerlings of the total number of eggs 


Where Yama Farms Trout Live in Luxury 
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secured is an excellent record. By the 
methods used in Yama Land over ninety- 
six per cent of the number of eggs 
secured has been brought to a four-inch 
length. Not a dozen trout have been lost 
during the six months between January 
and July by sickness. 

One of the reasons given for this un- 
precedented success is declared to be the 
use of the “funnel method” of impreg- 
nating the eggs, in place of the “pan 
method,” which has been abandoned at 
the Yama Farms hatchery. In the early 
days of trout culture it was customary 
to strip the female trout of her eggs into 
a pan into which, later, was injected the 
milt of the male trout. By this method 
many of the eggs near the edge of the 
pan were not reached by the milt and the 
percentage of fry obtained was much 
lower. 

At Yama Farms the fish culturists use 
a deep funnel, wide at the top, with an 
aperture half an inch wide at the end of 
the stem. The female is stripped directly 
into this funnel, milt is injected, and the 
mass is allowed to slowly percolate 
through the long, narrow stem. 

By this method nearly every egg is 
properly fertilized. The slow passing of 
the eggs through the funnel facilitates the 
operation, and the compression of the 
eggs, from an wholly unknown cause, 
works a benefit. 

In the past trout experts have said that 
eighteen seconds was the limit of time 
in which eggs could be fertilized after 
having been taken from the female trout. 
The fact of the matter is the time limit 
is very much shorter than that. A series 
of experiments at Yama Farms has 
demonstrated that eleven seconds is the 
absolute safety limit. Allowed twelve or 
fifteen seconds to elapse before fertiliza- 
tion and a large proportion of the eggs 
close, and are lost. 

The number of eggs a female trout will 
contribute is somewhat governed by the 
weight of the mother. A one-pound trout 
ought to give 1,000 eggs; a three-quarter- 
pound trout will give 750 eggs; a half- 
pound trout 500 eggs; a one-third-pound 
trout 330 eggs and a quarter-pound 
female will give 250 eggs. It is said that 
eggs from the larger trout give a higher 
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percentage of success than do eggs from 
smaller trout. 

Great care is necessary in handling the 
trout while engaged in stripping the eggs. 
The act is perforined by a quick, deter- 
mined pressure of the thumb along the 
trout’s belly. The pressure must, how- 
ever, be released an inch from the vent, 
otherwise the vent will become inflamed 
and the trout will die. Milt reaches the 
egg through a tiny perforation which 
closes as soon as the egg is fertilized. 
The eggs are then carefully washed 
through a screen which separates them 
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and which removes excess milt and are 
then placed in long boxes in which are 
successive trays to hold the eggs in place. 
Over the eggs water at a temperature of 
42 degrees is permitted to flow about 
three-quarters of an inch in depth. It is 
a curious fact that the coldest water is 
used to flow over the freshly propagated 
eggs; not the warmest, as might be sup- 
posed. Trout lay their eggs normally in 
the spring when the water is coldest, and 
this interesting fact must be remembered 
when breeding them in captivity. 

The fertile egg soon gives evidence of 




















life.-- Two tiny projections appear, which 
in the course of twenty days develop into 
the vague outlines of a trout. The egg 
itself transforms into a diminutive sack 
which clings to the belly of the young 
trout. From this sack the trout draws 
his nourishment and continues to do so 
until the sack dries up and disappears. 
The baby trout is hungry as soon as his 
portable feeding bag has disappeared, and 
the expert, as he bends over the trays, 
knows it is time to feed his charges as 
soon as the little trout swim high in the 
water, 

Formerly trout were fed a mixture of 
ground liver and water, which was 
dragged slowly through the water by a 
feather in the hands of the culturist. 
Automatic feeding is practised at Yama 
Farms. At one end of the big hatching 
room is an apparatus which grinds food 
so fine that its particles cannot be seen 
in water. This soup falls into a series of 
tubes, one of which reaches each tray, 
and the liquid, regulated in quantity, falls 
into the water in which the baby trout 
are swimming. Early feeding is the prime 
requisite in securing healthy trout, and 
Yama Farms hatchery methods have been 
demonstrated to be correct. 

At a month old the young trout is three- 
quarters of an inch long and going strong. 
With good care he will be four inches 
long at six months, and after that he will 
take on weight very largely, according to 
the amount of food he can assimilate. 
Very young trout are fed several times 
a day. A six-months-old trout must be 
fed only three times a week, and—an- 
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other curious fact—a healthy trout eats 
a quantity out of all proportion to his 
size. In a pool containing, say, 1,000 
trout, weighing one pound each, the 
amount of food used at each feeding will 
be fifty pounds. 

After the first month Yama trout are 
fed fresh fish, minnows and killie fish, 
brought from a distance in carload lots to 
satisfy the ever-growing appetites of the 
growing baby trout. Great care must be 
used to prevent scraps of food souring in 
the pond. In case the trout do not clean 
up their allowance every particle of food 
remaining must be removed. 

Another factor in the successful raising 
of trout is to keep the beds and pools con- 
stantly supplied with fresh, clean gravel. 
Trout scour themselves. Stand near one 
of the Jenny Brook preserves on a moon- 
light night and sce the thousands of 
flashes, like molten silver, which makes 
the water of the pool almost lambent. It 
is the trout turning the sides of their 
bodies upward as they rub their length 
along the sand-like gravel with which 
the pools are lined. 

Trout reflect the color of their sur- 
roundings. Ordinarily captive-bred trout 
are pale in color and lack the brilliant 
red, blue and gold spots so characteristic 
of their wild brethren. This is not true 
of Yama Farms trout. The pools are 
dark and spacious; the surroundings are 
absolutely natural and, as a consequence, 
the trout are dark in color and the char- 
acteristic spots glow like wet jewels as 
they are lifted from the water. Their 
flesh is firmer and pinker than any other 
domesticated trout known. 
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DESERT GOLD 


A NOVEL, BY ZANE GREY 


I + 
OLD FRIENDS 


ICHARD GALE reflected that his 
R sojourn in the West had been what 

his disgusted father had predicted— 
idling here and dreaming there, with no 
ebjective point or purpose. 

It was reflection such as this, only more 
serious and perhaps somewhat desperate, 
that had brought Gale down to the border. 
For some time the newspapers had been 
printing news of Mexican _ revolution, 
guerrilla warfare, United States cavalry 
patrolling the international line, American 
cowboys fighting with the rebels, and wild 
stories of bold raiders and bandits. Re- 
garding these rumors Gale was skeptical. 
sut as opportunity, and adventure, too, 
had apparently given him a wide berth in 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, he had 
struck southwest for the Arizona border, 
where he hoped to see some stirring life. 
He did not care very much what hap- 
pened. Months of futile wandering in the 
hope of finding a place where he fitted 
had inclined Richard to his father’s opin- 
ion. 

It was after dark one evening in early 
October when Richard arrived in Casita. 
He was surprised to find that it was evi- 
dently a town of importance. There was 
a jostling, jabbering, sombreroed crowd of 
Mexicans around the railroad station. He 
felt as if he were in a foreign country. 
After a while he saw several men of his 
nationality, one of whom he engaged to 
carry his luggage to a hotel. They walked 


up a wide, well-lighted street lined with 
buildings in which were bright windows. 
Of the many people encountered by Gale, 
most were Mexicans. His guide explained 
that the smaller half of Casita lay in Ari- 
zona, the other half in Mexico, and of 
several thousand inhabitants the majority 
belonged on the southern side of the street, 
which was the boundary line. He also 
said that rebels had entered the town that 
day, causing a good deal of excitement. 

Gale was almost at the end of his finan- 
cial resources, which fact occasioned him 
to turn away from a pretentious hotel and 
to ask his guide for a cheaper lodging- 
house. When this was found, a sight of 
the loungers in the office, and also a desire 
for comfort, persuaded Gale to change his 
traveling-clothes for rough outing garb 
and boots. 

“Well, I’m almost broke,” he  solilo- 
quized, thoughtfully. “The governor said 
[ wouldn’t make any money. He’s right 
—so far. And he said I’d be coming home 
beaten. There he’s wrong. I’ve got a 
hunch that something ’ll happen to me in 
this Greaser town.” 

He went out into a wide, whitewashed, 
high-ceiled corridor, and from that into an 
immense room which, but for pool tables, 
bar and benches, would have been like a 
courtyard. The floor was cobblestoned, 
the walls were of adobe, and the large 
windows opened like doors. A blue cloud 
of smoke filled the place. Gale heard the 
click of pool balls and the clink of glasses 
along the crowded bar. Bare-legged, 
sandal-footed Mexicans in white rubbed 














shoulders with Mexicans mantled in black 
and red. There were others in tight- 
fitting blue uniforms with gold fringe or 
tassels at the shoulders. These men wore 
belts with heavy, bone-handled guns, and 
evidently were the rurales, or native 
policemen. There were black - bearded, 
coarse-visaged Americans, some gambling 
round the little tables, others drinking. 
The pool tables were the center of a noisy 
crowd of younger men, several of whom 
were unsteady on their feet. There were 
khaki-clad cavalrymen strutting in and 
out. 

At one end of the room, somewhat apart 
from the general mélée, was a group of 
six men round a iittle table, four of whom 
were seated, the other two standing. 
These last two drew a second glance from 
Gale. The sharp-featured, bronzed faces 
and piercing eyes, the tall, slender, loosely 
jointed bodies, the quiet, easy, reckless air 
that seemed to be a part of the men—these 
things would plainly have stamped them 
as cowboys without the buckled sombreros, 
the colored scarfs, the high-topped, high- 
heeled boots with great silver-roweled 
spurs. Gale did not fail to note, also, that 
these cowboys wore guns, and this fact 
was rather a shock to his idea of the 
modern West. It caused him to give some 
credence to the rumors of fighting along 
the border, and he felt a thrill. 

He satisfied his hunger in a restaurant 
adjoining, and as he stepped back into the 
saloon a man wearing a military cape 
jostled him. Apologies from both were 
instant. Gale was moving on when the 
other stopped short, as if startled, and, 
leaning forward, exclaimed: 

“Dick Gale?” 

“You’ve got me,” replied Gale, in sur- 
prise. “But I don’t know you.” 

He could not see the stranger’s face, 
because it was wholly shaded by a wide- 
brimmed hat pulled well down. 

“By Jove! It’s Dick! If this 
great! Don’t you know me?” 

“l’ve heard your voice somewhere,” 
replied Gale. “Maybe I’ll recognize you 


isn’t 


if you come out from under that bon- 
net.” 

For answer the man, suddenly manifest- 
ing thought of himself, hurriedly drew 
Gale into the restaurant, where he thrust 
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back his hat to disclose a handsome, sun- 
burned face. 

“George Thorne! So help me 

“’S-s-ssh. You needn't yell,” inter 
rupted the other, as he met Gale's out 
stretched hand. ‘There was a close, hard, 
straining grip. “I must not be recognized 
here. There are reasons. I'll explain in 
a minute. Say, but it’s fine to see you! 
Five years, Dick--five years since | saw 
you run down University Field and 
spread-eagle the whole Wisconsin football 
team.” 

“Don’t recollect that,’ replied Dick, 
laughing. “George, I'll bet you I’m glad- 
der to see you than you are to see me. 
It seems so long. You went into the army, 
didn’t you?” 

“I did. I’m here now with the Ninth 
Cavalry. But—never mind me. What ’re 
you doing way down here? Say, I just 
noticed your togs. Dick, you can't be 
going in for mining or ranching, not in 
this God-forsaken desert?” 

“On the square, George, I don’t know 
any more why I’m here than—than you 
know.” 

“Well, that beats me!” ejaculated 
Thorne, sitting back in his chair, amaze 
and concern in his expression. ‘What the 
devil’s wrong? Your old man’s got too 
much money for you ever to be up against 
it. Dick, you couldn’t have gone to the 
bad?” 

A tide of emotion surged over Gale. 
How good it was to meet a friend—some- 
one to whom to talk! He had never ap- 
preciated his loneliness until that moment. 

“George, how I ever drifted down here 
I don’t know. I didn’t exactly quarrel 
with the governor. But—damn it, Dad 
hurt me—shamed me, and I dug out for 
the West. It was this way. After leav- 
ing college I tried to please him by tack- 
ling one thing after another that he set 
me to do. On the square, I had no head 
for business. I made a mess of every- 
thing. The governor got sore. He kept 
ramming the harpoon into me till I just 
couldn’t stand it. What little ability I 
possessed deserted me when I got my back 
up, and there you are. Dad and I had a 
rather uncomfortable half hour. When I 
quit—when I told him straight out that | 
was going West to fare for myself, why, 
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it wouldn’t have been so tough if he hadn’t 
iaughed at me. He called me a rich man’s 
son—an idle, easy-going, spineless swell. 
He said I didn’t even have character 
enough to be out and out bad. He said | 
didn’t have sense enough to marry one of 
the nice girls in my sister's crowd. He 
said I couldn’t earn a dollar—that I’d 
starve out West, and couldn’t get back 
home unless I sent to htm for money. He 
said he didn’t believe I could fight—could 
really make a fight for anything under the 
sun. Oh—he—he shot it into me, all 
right.” 

Dick dropped his head upon his hands, 
somewhat ashamed of the smarting dim- 
ness in his eyes. He had not Meant to 
say so much. Yet what a relief to let out 
that long-congested burden! 

“Fight!” cried Thorne, hotly. “What's 
ailing him? Didn’t they call you Biff Gale 
in college? Dick, you were one of the 
best men Stagg ever developed. I heard 
him say so—that you were the fastest one- 
hundred-and-seventy-five-pound man he'd 
ever trained, the hardest to stop.” 

“The governor didn’t count football,” 
said Dick. “He didn’t mean that kind of 
a fight. When I left home I don’t think 
I had an idea what was wrong with me. 
But, George, I think I know now. I was 
a rich man’s son—spoiled, dependent, ab- 
solutely ignorant of the value of money. 
I haven’t yet discovered any earning ca- 
pacity in me. I seem to be unable to do 
anything with my hands. That’s the trou- 
ble. But I’m at the end of my tether now. 
And I’m going to punch cattle or be a 
miner, or do some real stunt—like joining 
the rebels.” 

“Aha! I thought you’d spring that last 
one on me,” declared Thorne, wagging his 
head. “Well, you just forget it. Say, old 
boy, there’s something doing in Mexico. 
The United States in general doesn’t real- 
ize it. But across that line there are crazy 
revolutionists, ill-paid soldiers, guerrilla 
leaders, raiders, robbers, outlaws, bandits 
galore, starving peons by the thousand, 
girls and women in terror. Mexico is like 
some of her volcanoes—ready to erupt fire 
and hell! Don’t make the awful mistake 
of joining the rebel forces. Americans 
are hated by Mexicans of the lower class 
—the fighting class, both rebel and fed- 


eral. Half the time these crazy Greasers 
are on one side, then on the other. If 
you didn’t starve or get shot in ambush, or 
die of thirst, some Greaser would knife 
you in the back for your belt buckle or 
boots. There are a good many Americans 
with the rebels eastward toward Agua 
Prieta and Juarez. Orozco is operating 
in Chihuahua, and I guess he has some 
idea of warfare. But this is Sonora, a 
mountainous desert, the home of the slave 
and the Yaqui. There’s unorganized re 
volt everywhere. The American miners 
and ranchers, those who could get away, 
have fled across into the States, leaving 
property. Those who couldn’t or wouldn’t 
come must fight for their lives, are fight- 
ing now.” 

“That's bad,” said Gale. “It’s news to 
me. Why doesn’t the government take 
action, do something ?” 

“Afraid of international complications. 
Don’t want to offend the Maderists, or be 
criticised by jealous foreign nations. It’s 
a delicate situation, Dick. The Washing- 
ton officials know the gravity of it, you 
can bet. But the United States in general 
is in the dark, and the army—well, you 
ought to hear the inside talk back at San 
Antonio. We're patrolling the boundary 
line. We’re making a grand bluff. I could 
tell you of a dozen instances where cav- 
alry should have pursued raiders on the 
other side of the line. But we won't do 
it. The officers are a grouchy lot these 
days. You see, of course, what signifi- 
cance would attach to United States cav- 
alry going into Mexican territory. There 
would simply be hell. My own colonel is 
the sorest man on the job. We’re all sore. 
It’s like sitting on a powder magazine. 
We can’t keep the rebels and raiders from 
crossing the line. Yet we don’t fight. My 
commission expires soon. I'll be dis- 
charged in three months. You can bet 
I’m glad for more reasons than I’ve men- 
tioned.” 

Thorne was evidently laboring under 
strong, suppressed excitement. His face 
showed pale under the tan, and his eyes 
gleamed with a dark fire. Occasionally 
his delight at meeting, talking with Gale, 
dominated the other emotions, but not for 
long. He had seated himself at a table 
near one of the doorlike windows leading 




















into the street, and every little while he 
would glance sharply out. Also, he kept 
consulting his watch. 

These details gradually grew upon Gale 
as Thorne talked. 

“George, it strikes me that you're up- 
set,’ said Dick, presently. “Ll seem to 
remember you as a cool-headed fellow 
whom nothing could disturb. Has the 
army changed you?” 

Thorne laughed. 

a strange, high note. 
hinted of* exaltation. 


It was a laugh with 
It was reckless—it 
Ile rose abruptly; 


he gave the waiter money to go for 
drinks; he looked into the saloon, and 


then into the street. On this side of the 
house there was a porch opening on a 
plaza with trees and shrubbery and 
branches. Thorne peered out one window, 
then another. His actions were rapid. 
Returning to the table, he put his hands 
upon it and leaned over to look closely 
into Gale’s face. 

“I'm away from camp without leave,” 
he said. 

“Isn't that a serious offense?” asked 
Dick, 

“Serious? For me, if I’m discovered, 
it means ruin. There are rebels in town. 
Any moment we might have trouble. I 
ought to be ready for duty—within call. 
lf I’m discovered it means arrest. That 
means delay—the failure of my plans— 
ruin.” 

Gale was silenced by his friend’s in- 
tensity. Thorne bent over closer, with his 
dark eyes searchingly bright. 

“We were old pals—once?” 

“Surely,” replied Dick. 

“What would you say, Dick Gale, if I 
told you that you’re the one man I'd 
rather have had come along than any other 
at this crisis of my life?” 

The earnest gaze, the passionate voice 
with its deep tremor drew Dick upright, 
thrilling and eager, conscious of strange, 
unfamiliar impetuosity. 

“Thorne, I should say I was glad to be 
the fellow,” replied Dick. 

Their hands locked for a moment, and 
they sat down again with heads close over 
the table. 

“Listen,” began Thorne, in low, swift 
whisper. “A few days, a week ago—it 
seems like a year!—I was of some assist- 
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ance to refugees flecing from Mexico into 
the States. They were all women, and 
one of them was dressed as a nun. Quite 
by accident | saw her face. It was that 
of a beautiful girl. 1 observed she kept 
aloof from the others. 1 suspected a dis- 
guise, and, when opportunity afforded, 
spoke to her, offered my services. She re- 
plied to my poor efforts at Spanish in 
fluent English, She had fled in terror 
from her home, scme place down in Sina- 
loa. Rebels are active there. Her father 
was captured and held for ransom. When 
the ransom was paid the rebels killed him, 
The leader of these rebels was a bandit 
named Rojas. Long before the revolution 
began he had been feared by people of 
class—loved by the peons. Bandits are 
worshiped by the peons. All of the fa- 
mous bandits have robbed the rich and 
given to the poor. Rojas saw the daugh- 
ter, made off with her. But she contrived 
to bribe her guards, and escaped almost 
immediately, before any harm befell her. 
She hid among friends. Rojas nearly tore 
down the town in his efforts to find her. 
Then she disguised herself, and traveled 
by horseback, stage, and train to Casita. 

“Her story fascinated me, and that one 
fleeting glimpse I had of her face I 
couldn’t forget. She had no friends here, 
no money. She knew Rojas was trailing 
her. This talk I had with her was at the 
railroad station, where all was bustle 
and confusion. No one noticed us, so I 
thought. I advised her to remove the 
disguise of a nun before she left the wait- 
ing-room. And I got a boy to guide her. 
But he fetched her to this house. I had 
promised to come in the evening to talk 
over the situation with her. 

“I found her, Dick, and when I saw her 
—I went stark, staring, raving mad over 
her. She is the most beautiful, wonderful 
girl I ever saw. Her name is Mercedes 
Castaneda, and she belongs to one of the 
old wealthy Spanish families. She has 
lived abroad and in Havana. She speaks 
French as well as English. She is—but I 
must be brief. 

“Dick, think, think! With Mercedes 
also it was love at first sight. My plan 
is to marry her and get her farther to the 
interior, away from the border. It may 
not be easy. She’s watched. Seo am I. 
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It was impossible to see her without the 
women of this house knowing. At first, 
perhaps, they had only curiosity—an itch 
to gossip. But the last two days there has 
been a change. Since last night there’s 
some powerful influence at work. Oh, 
these Mexicans are subtle, mysterious! 
After all, they are Spaniards. They work 
in secret, in the dark. They are dominated 
first by religion, then by gold, then by pas- 
sion for a woman. Rojas must have got 
word to his friends here; yesterday his 
gang of cutthroat rebels arrived, and to- 
day he came. When I learned that, I took 
my chance and left camp; I hunted up a 
priest. He promised to come here. It’s 
time he’s due. But I’m afraid*he’ll be 
stopped.” 

“Thorne, why don’t you take the girl 
and get married without waiting, without 
running these risks?” said Dick. 

“I fear it’s too late now. I should have 
done that last night. You see, we’re over 
the line——” 

“Are we in Mexican territory now?” 
queried Gale, sharply. 

“TI guess yes, old boy. That’s what com- 
plicates it. Rojas and his rebels have 
Casita in their hands. But Rojas without 
his rebels would be able to stop me, get 
the girl, and make for his mountain 
haunts. If Mercedes is really watched—if 
her identity is known, which I am sure is 
the case—we couldn’t get far from this 
house before I'd be knifed and she seized.” 

“Good Heavens! Thorne, can that sort 
of thing happen less than a stone’s throw 
from the United States line?” asked Gale, 
incredulously. 

“It can happen, and don’t you forget it. 
You don’t seem to realize the power these 
guerrilla leaders, these rebel captains, and 
particularly these bandits, exercise over 
the mass of Mexicans. A bandit is a man 
of honor in Mexico. He is feared, envied, 
loved. In the hearts of the people he 
stands next to the national idol—the bull- 
fighter, the matador. The race has a wild, 
barbarian, bloody strain. Take Quinteros, 
for instance. He was a peon, a slave. He 
became a famous bandit. At the outbreak 
of the revolution he proclaimed himself a 
leader, and with a band of followers he 
devastated whole counties. The opposi- 
tion to federal forces was only a blind to 


rob and riot and carry off women. The 
motto of this man and his followers was: 
‘Let us enjoy ourselves while we may!’ 

“There are other bandits besides Quin- 
teros, not so famous or such great leaders, 
but just as bloodthirsty. I’ve seen Rojas. 
He’s a handsome, bold, sneering devil, 
vainer than any peacock. He decks him- 
self in gold lace and silver trappings, in 
all the finery he can steal. He was one 
of the rebels who helped sack Sinaloa and 
carry off half a million in money and valu- 
ables. Rojas spends gold like he spills 
blood. But he is chiefly famous for ab- 
ducting women. The peon girls consider 
it an honor to be ridden off with. Rojas 
has shown a penchant for girls of the 
better class.” 

Thorne wiped the perspiration from his 
pale face and bent a dark gaze out of the 
window before he resumed his talk. 

“Consider what the position of Mercedes 
really is. I can’t get any help from our 
side of the line. If so, I don’t know 
where. The population on that side is 
mostly Mexican, absolutely in sympathy 
with whatever actuates those on this side. 
The whole caboodle of Greasers on both 
sides belong to the class in sympathy with 
the rebels, the class that secretly respects 
men like Rojas, and hates an aristocrat 
like Mercedes. They would conspire to 
throw her into his power. Rojas can turn 
all the hidden underground influences to 
his ends. Unless I thwart him he'll get 
Mercedes as easily as he can light a ciga- 
rette. But I'll kill him or some of his 
gang or her before I let him get her. . . . 
This is the situation, old friend. I’ve little 
time to spare. I face arrest for desertion. 
Rojas is in town. I think I was followed 
to this hotel. The priest has betrayed me 
or has been stopped. Mercedes is here 
alone, waiting, absolutely dependent upon 
me to save her from—from. . . . She’s 
the sweetest, loveliest girl! . . . Ina few 
moments—sooner or later there'll be hell 
here! Dick, are you with me?” 

Dick Gale drew a long, deep breath. A 
coldness, a lethargy, an indifference that 
had weighed upon him for months had 
passed out of his being. On the instant 
he could not speak, but his hand closed 
powerfully upon his friend’s. Thorne’s 
face changed wonderfully, the distress, the 

















fear, the appeal all vanishing in a smile 
of passionate gratefulness. 

Then Dick’s gaze, attracted by some 
slight sound, shot over his friend’s shoul- 
der to see a face at the window—a hand- 
some, bold, sneering face, with glittering 
dark eyes that flashed in sinister intent- 
ness. 

Dick stiffened in his seat. Thorne, with 
sudden clenching of hands, wheeled to- 
ward the window. 

“Rojas!” he whispered. 


II 
MERCEDES CASTANEDA 

HE dark face vanished. Dick Gale 
[rear footsteps and the tinkle of 

spurs. He strode to the window, and 
was in time to see a Mexican swagger 
into the front door of the saloon. Dick 
had only a glimpse; but in that he saw a 
huge black sombrero with a gaudy band, 
the back of a short, tight-fitting jacket, 
a heavy pearl-handled gun swinging with 
a fringe of sash, and close-fitting trousers 
spreading wide at the bottom. There were 
men passing in the street, also several 
Mexicans lounging against the hitching- 
rail at the curb. 

“Did you see him? Where did he go?” 
whispered Thorne, as he joined Gale. 
“Those Greasers out there with the car- 
tridge belts crossed over their breasts— 
they are rebels.” 

“I think he went into the saloon,” re- 
plied Dick. “He had a gun, but for all I 
can see the Greasers out there are un- 
armed,” 

“Never believe it! There! Look, Dick! 
That fellow’s a guard, though he seems so 
unconcerned. See, he has a short carbine, 
almost concealed. There’s another 
Greaser farther down the path. I’m afraid 
Rojas has the house spotted.” 

“If we could only be sure.” 

“I’m sure, Dick. Let’s cross the hall; 
I want to see how it looks from the other 
side of the house.” 

Gale followed Thorne out of the restau- 
rant into the high-ceiled corridor which 
evidently divided the hotel, opening into 
the street and running back to a patio. A 
few dim, yellow lamps flickered. A Mex- 
ican with a blanket round his shoulders 
Stood in the front entrance. Back toward 
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the patio there were sounds of boots on 
the stone floor. Shadows flitted 
that end of the corridor. Thorne entered 
a huge chamber which was even more 
poorly lighted than the hall. It contained 
a table littered with papers, a few high- 
backed chairs, a couple of couches, and 
was evidently a parlor. 

“Mercedes has been meeting me here,” 
said Thorne. “At this hour she 
every moment or so to the head of the 
stairs there, and if | am here she comes 
down. Mostly there are people in this 
room a little later. We go out into the 
plaza. It faces the dark side of the house, 
and that’s the place I must slip out with 
her if there’s any chance at all to get 
away.” 

They peered out of the open window. 
The plaza was gloomy and at first glance 
apparently deserted. In a moment, how- 
ever, Gale made out a slow-pacing dark 
form on the path. Farther down there 
was another. No particular keenness was 
required to see in these forms a sentinel- 
like stealthiness, 


across 


comes 


Gripping Gale’s arm, Thorne pulled 
back from the window. 
“You saw them,” he whispered. “It’s 


just as I feared. Rojas has the place 
surrounded. I should have taken Merce- 
des away. But I had no time—no chance! 
I’m bound! . There’s Mercedes now! 
My God! Dick, think—think if 
there’s a way to get her out of this trap!” 

Gale turned as his friend went down the 
room. In the dim light at the head of the 
stairs stood the slim, muffled figure of a 
woman. When she saw Thorne she flew 
noiselessly down the stairway to him. He 
caught her in his arms. Then she spoke 
softly, brokenly, in a low, swift voice. It 
was a mingling of incoherent Spanish and 
English; but to Gale it was mellow, deep, 
unutterably tender, a voice full of joy, 
fear, passion, hope, and love. Upon Gale 
it had an unaccountable effect. He found 
himself thrilling, wondering. 

Thorne led the girl to the center of the 
room, under the light where Gale stood. 
She had raised a white hand, holding a 
black lace mantilla half aside. Dick saw 
a small, dark head, proudly held, an oval 
face half hidden, white as a flower, and 
magnificent black eyes. 
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Then Thorne spoke. 

“Mercedes—Dick Gale, an old friend— 
the best friend I ever had.” 

She swept the mantilla back over her 
head, disclosing a lovely face, strange and 
striking to Gale in its pride and fire, its 
intensity. 

“Senor Gale—ah! I cannot speak my 
happiness. His friend!” 

“Yes, Mercedes; my friend and yours,” 
said Thorne, speaking rapidly. “We'll 
have need of him. Dear, there’s bad news 
and no time to break it gently. The priest 
did not come. He must have been de- 
tained. And listen—be brave, dear Merce- 
des—Rojas is here!” 

She uttered an inarticulate cy, the 
poignant terror of which shook Gale’s 
nerve, and swayed as if she would faint. 
Thorne caught her, and in husky voice 
importuned her to bear up. 

“My darling! For God’s sake don't 
faint—don’t go to pieces! We'd be lost! 
We've got a chance. We'll think of some- 
thing. Be strong! Fight!” 

It was plain to Gale that Thorne was 
distracted. He scarcely knew what he 
was saying. Pale and shaking, he clasped 
Mercedes to him. Her terror had struck 
him helpless. It was so intense—it was 
so full of horrible certainty of what fate 
awaited her. 

She cried out in Spanish, beseeching 
him; and as he shook his head, she 
changed to English: 

“Senor, my lover, | will be strong—l 
will fight—I will obey. But swear by my 
Virgin, if need be to save me from Rojas 
—you will kill me!” 

“Mercedes! Yes, I’ll swear,’ he re- 
plied, hoarsely. “Il know—I’d rather have 
you dead than But don’t give up. 
Rojas can’t be sure of you, or he wouldn't 
wait. He’s in there. He’s got his men 
there—all around us. But he hesitates. 
A beast like Rojas doesn’t stand idle for 
nothing. I tell you we’ve a chance. Dick, 
here, will think of something. We'll slip 
away. Then he'll take you somewhere. 
Only—speak to him—show him you won't 
weaken. Mercedes, this is more than love 
and happiness for us. It’s life or death.” 

She became quiet, and slowly recovered 
control of herself. 

Suddenly she wheeled to face Gale with 
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proud dark eyes, tragic sweetness of ap- 
peal, an exquisite grace. 

“Sefior, you are an American. You 
cannot know the Spanish blood—the peon 
bandit’s hate and cruelty. I wish to die 
before Rojas’s hand touches me. If he 
takes me alive, then the hour, the ‘ittle 
day that my life lasts afterward will be 
torture—torture of hell. If I live two 
days his brutal men will have me. If I 
live three, the dogs of his camp. 
Sefior, have you a sister whom you love? 


Help Sefior Thorne to save me. He is 
a soldier. He is bound. He must not be- 
tray his honor, his duty, for me. . . . Ah, 


you two splendid Americans—so big, so 
strong, so fierce! What is that little black 
half-breed slave Rojas to such men? Ro- 
jas is a coward. Now, let me waste no 
more precious time. I am ready. I will 
be brave.” 

She came close to Gale, holding out her 
white hands, a woman all fire and soul and 
passion. To Gale she was wonderful. 
His heart leaped. As he bent over her 
hands and kissed them he seemed to feel 
himself renewed, remade. 

“Sefiorita,” he said, “I am happy to be 
your servant. I can conceive of no greater 
pleasure than giving the service you re- 
quire.” 

“And what is that?” 
hurriedly. 

“That of incapacitating Sefior Rojas 
for to-night, and perhaps several nights to 
come,” replied Gale. 

“Dick, what will you do?” asked Thorne, 
now in alarm. 

“T’ll make a row in that saloon,” re- 
turned Dick, bluntly. “I'll start some- 
thing. Pil rush Rojas and his crowd 
I'll 


inquired Thorne, 





“Lord, no; you mustn’t, Dick—you'll be 
knifed!” cried Thorne. He was in dis- 
tress, yet his eyes were shining. 

“T’ll take a chance. Maybe I can sur- 
prise that slow Greaser bunch and get 
away before they know what’s happened. 

. You be ready watching at the win- 
dow. When the row starts those fellows 
out there in the plaza will run into the 
saloon. Then you slip out, go straight 
through the plaza down the street. It’s 
a dark street, I remember. I'll catch up 


with you before you get far.” 
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Thorne gasped, but did not say a word. 
Mercedes leaned against him, her white 
hands now at her breast, her great eyes 
watching Gale as he went out. 

In the corridor Gale stopped long 
enough to pull on a pair of heavy gloves, 
to muss his hair, and disarrange his collar. 
Then he stepped into the restaurant, went 
through, and halted in the door leading 
into the saloon. His five feet eleven 
inches and one hundred and eighty 
pounds were more noticeable there, and it 
was part of his plan to attract attention 
to himself. No one, however, appeared 
to notice him. The pool-players were 
noisily intent on their game, the same 
crowd of motley-robed Mexicans hung 
over the reeking bar. Gale’s roving glance 
soon fixed upon the man he took to be 
Rojas. He recognized the huge, high- 
peaked, black sombrero with its orna- 
mented band. The Mexican’s face was 
turned aside. He was in earnest, excited 
colloquy with a dozen or more comrades, 
most of whom were sitting round a table. 
They were listening, talking, drinking. 
The fact that they wore cartridge belts 
crossed over their breasts satisfied Gale 
that these were the rebels. He had noted 
the belts of the Mexicans outside, who 
were apparently guards. A waiter brought 
more drinks to this group at the table, 
and this caused the leader to turn so Gale 
could see his face. It was indeed the 
sinister, sneering face of the bandit Rojas. 
Gale gazed at the man with curiosity. He 
was under medium height, and striking in 
appearance only because of his dandified 
dress and evil visage. He wore a lace 
scarf, a tight, bright-buttoned jacket, a 
buckskin vest embroidered in red, a sash 
and belt joined by an enormous silver 
clasp. Gale saw again the pearl-handled 
gun swinging at the bandit’s hip. Jewels 
flashed in his scarf. There were gold 
rings in his ears and diamonds on his 
fingers. 

Gale became conscious of an inward fire 
that threatened to overrun his coolness. 
Other emotions harried his self-control. 
It seemed as if sight of the man liberated 
or created a devil in Gale. And at the 
bottom of his feelings there seemed to be 
a wonder at himself, a strange satisfaction 
for the something that had come to him. 





He stepped out of the doorway, down 
the couple of steps to the floor of the sa- 
loon, and he staggered a little, simulating 
drunkenness. He fell over the pool tables, 
jostled Mexicans at the bar, laughed like 
a maudlin fool, and, with his hat slouched 
down, crowded here and there. Presently 
his eye caught sight of the group of cow- 
boys whom he had before noticed with 
such interest. 

They were still in a corner somewhat 
isolated. With fertile mind working, Gale 
lurched over to them. He remembered 
his many unsuccessful attempts to get ac- 
quainted with cowboys. If he were to get 
any help from these silent, aloof rangers 
it must be by striking fire from them in 
one swift stroke. Planting himself square- 
ly before the two tall cowboys who were 
standing, he looked straight into their 
lean, bronzed faces. He spared a full 
moment for that keen, cool gaze before 
he spoke. 

“I’m not drunk. I’m throwing a bluff, 
and I mean to start a rough house. I’m 
going to rush that damned bandit Rojas. 
It’s to save a girl—to give her lover, who 
is my friend, a chance to escape with her. 
She’s in the house. Rojas is here to get 
her. When I start a row my friend will 
try to slip out with her. Every door and 
window is watched. I’ve got to raise hell 
to draw the guards in. . . . Well, you’re my 
countrymen. We're in Mexico. A beau- 
tiful girl’s honor and life are at stake. 
Now, gentlemen, watch me!” 

One cowboy’s eyes narrowed, blinking 
a little, and his lean jaw dropped; the 
other’s hard face rippled with a fleeting 
smile. 

Gale backed away, and his pulse leaped 
when he saw the two cowboys, as if with 
one purpose, slowly stride after him. 
Then Gale swerved, staggering along, 
brushed against the tables, kicked over 
the empty chairs. He passed Rojas and 
his gang, and out of the tail of his eye 
saw that the bandit was watching him, 
waving his hands and talking fiercely. 
The hum of the many voices grew louder, 
and when Dick lurched against a table, 
overturning it and spilling glasses into the 
laps of several Mexicans, there arose a 
shrill cry. He had succeeded in attracting 
attention; almost every face turned his 
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way. One oi the insulted men, a little 
tawny fellow, leaped up to confront Gale, 
and in a frenzy screamed a volley of 
Spanish, of which Gale distinguished 
“Gringo!” The Mexican stamped and made 
a threatening move with his right hand. 
Dick swung his leg and with a swift side 
kick knocked the fellow’s feet from under 
him, whirling him down with a _ thud. 

The action was performed so suddenly, 
so adroitly, it made the Mexican such a 
weakling, so like a tumbled tenpin, that 
the shrill jabbering hushed. Gale knew 
this to be the significant moment. 

Wheeling, he rushed at Rojas. It was 
his old line-breaking plunge. Neither Ro- 
jas nor his men had time to move. The 
black-skinned bandit’s face turned a dirty 
white; his jaw dropped; he would have 
shrieked if Gale had not hit him. The 
blow swept him backward against his men. 
Then Gale’s heavy body, swiftly following 
with the momentum of that rush, struck 
the little group of rebels. They went down 
with table and chairs in a sliding crash. 

Gale, carried by his plunge, went with 
them. Like a cat he landed on top. As 
he rose his powerful hands fastened on 
Rojas. He jerked the little bandit off the 
tangled pile of struggling, yelling men, 
and, swinging him with terrific force, let 
go his hold. Rojas slid along the floor, 
knocking over tables and chairs. Gale 
bounded back, dragged Rojas up, handling 
him as if he were a limp sack. 

A shot rang out above the yells. Gale 
heard the jingle of breaking glass. The 
room darkened perceptibly. He flashed a 
glance backward. The two cowboys were 
between him and the crowd of frantic 
rebels. One cowboy held two guns low 
down, level in front of him. The other 
had his gun raised and aimed. On the 
instant it spouted red and white. With 
the crack came the crashing of glass, an- 
other darkening shade over the room. 
With a cry Gale slung the bleeding Rojas 
from him. The bandit struck a table, top- 
pled over it, fell, and lay prone. 

Another shot made the room full of 
moving shadows, with light only back of 
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the bar. A white-clad figure rushed at 
Gale. He tripped the man, but had to kick 
hard to disengage himself from grasping 
hands. Another figure closed in on Gale. 
This one was dark, swift. A blade glinted 
—described a circle aloft. Simultaneously 
with a close, red flash the knife wavered; 
the man wielding it stumbled backward. 
In the din Gale did not hear a report, but 
the Mexican’s fall was significant. Then 
pandemonium broke loose. The din be- 
came a roar. Gale heard shots that 
sounded like dull spats in the distance 
The big lamp behind the bar seemingly 
split, then sputtered and went out, leaving 
the room in darkness. 

Gale leaped toward the restaurant door, 
which was outlined faintly by the yellow 
light within. Right and left he pushed the 
groping men who jostled with him. He 
vaulted a pool table, sent tables and chairs 
flying, and gained the door, to be the first 
of a wedging mob to squeeze through. 
One sweep of his arm knocked the restau- 
rant lamp from its stand; and he ran out, 
leaving darkness behind him. A _ few 
bounds took him into the parlor. It was 
deserted. Thorne had gotten away with 
Mercedes! 

It was then Gale slowed up. For the 
space of perhaps sixty seconds he had 
been moving with startling velocity. He 
peered cautiously out into the plaza. The 
paths, the benches, the shady places under 
the trees contained no skulking men. He 
ran out, keeping to the shade, and did not 
go into the path till he was halfway 
through the plaza. Under a street lamp 
at the far end of the path he thought he 
saw two dark figures. He ran faster, and 
soon reached the street. The uproar back 
in the hotel began to diminish, or else he 
was getting out of hearing. The few peo- 
ple he saw close at hand were all coming 
his way, and only the foremost showed 
any excitement. Gale walked swiftly, 
peering ahead for two figures. Presently 
he saw them—one tall, wearing a cape; 
the other slight, mantled. Gale drew a 
sharp breath of relief. Thorne and Mer- 


cedes were not far ahead. 
(To be continued) 














Opposes Acid Plants in the Adirondacks 


CTING on a letter received from 
the New York Forest Service as 
to permitting the estaplishment of 


an acid plant in the Adirondacks, by an 
owner of 17,000 acres of cut-over forest, 


the Conservation Committee, after due 
discussion, resolved: That the Camp- 
Fire Club is opposed to the establishment 
of any acid plants in the Adirondack Park. 
The timber landowner’s proposition con- 
templated cutting the timber for the acid 
retorts under State supervision, with re- 
forestation by planting or seeding to fol- 
low all cuts. The Camp-Fire Club opposed 
the grant on the ground of the destruc- 
tiveness which would follow the presence 
of an acid plant upon all fish life in 
the waters originating in this tract, and 
excerpts from the article in FIELD AND 
StrEAM, “The Menace of the Acid Fac- 
tory,” were quoted to show invariable pol- 
lution of the streams, greatly increased 
fire hazard from slash, and the ruination 
of the entire neighborhood as a game 
center. The club held that, while efficient 
State forestry regulations might minimize 
the evils of acid plants in ordinary forest 
lands, the Adirondacks are essentially the 
people’s park, to be forever held as wild 
land, and that the introduction of acid 
factories would inevitably ruin the tract 
and the surrounding forests as wild land, 
besides constituting a perpetual fire men- 
ace to all the adjacent State forests. 

A competent forester has been engaged 
to report to the club upon those technical 
aspects of the club’s conservation pro- 
gram for forestry in New York State, 
which were opposed last year by the State 
Conservation Commission. 


No Advisory Board 


Upon report on the meeting of the 
lumbermen with the representatives of 
the Camp-Fire Club and the Adirondack 
Association, in which a resolution was 


proposed advocating an advisory board 
of five members to advise the Conserva- 
tion Commission of the State as to forest 
reorganization, it was resolved that the 
creation of such advisory board was op- 
posed by the Camp-Fire Club. The club 
however, agreed with the lumbermen as 
to the appointment of a_ single-headed 
commissioner instead of the three-man 
commission now in use, the heads of the 
lorest, Water and Game departments to 
be technical experts and to 
office regardless of politics. 


remain in 


Montana Elk in Danger 
The danger to the elk in the Lewis 
and Clark National Forest, as outlined 
in the letter published in this issue of 
I‘IELD AND STREAM, page 1079, was re- 
ferred to the Elk Committee for imme- 
diate action. 


Establishing a New National Park 


Proposals looking to the establishment 
of a Rocky Mountain National Park 
(now Estes Park) were discussed and 
referred to the Committee on Parks. A 


letter concerning the saving of the sea 
elephants on certain islands of the Pa- 


cific Coast was discussed and referred 
for action to Dan Beard, who has these 
matters in charge. The disappearance of 
this interesting species in the United 
States is only a matter of a short time 
now, as they have been dwindling stead- 
ily. Immediate action is urgent if a 
remnant is to be saved. A proposition 
to make these islands a National park 
was discussed. 


Recommendations to the Governor of 
New York 


At a luncheon with Governor-elect 
Whitman, of New York, the Camp-Fire 
Club representatives of the Conservation 
Committee were grateful to learn that the 
Governor would be heartily in favor of 
the club’s plan for forestry reform in New 
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York, and that he favored also a single- 
headed commission with three deputies in 
charge of forests, waters and game, re- 
spectively, all other appointees to come 
under the civil service. Further recom- 
mendations by the Camp-Fire Club to the 
Governor-elect were: That the game laws 
be left practically as they are, except that 
further protection should be extended to 
the gray squirrel; a closed season for quail 
on Long Island might be considered but of 
doubtful utility; that the importation of 
diseased quail should be effectively pre- 
vented; and that, while the present laws 
are, in general, good, he should be on 
his guard against attacks upon those that 
have proved their value in recertt years. 
In forestry, that the club is unalterably 
opposed to permitting the cutting of ripe 
timber in the Adirondack and Catskill 
Parks, on the ground that they are the 
people’s parks, and not forest reserves to 
be exploited commercially; and that these 
forests, the Catskills and the Adirondacks, 
should be considered in the light of State 
parks in the same class as the National 
parks of the United States Government, 
to be forever held as wild land for the 
recreation and enjoyment of the people of 
the State. As to the amendment of Sec- 
tion 7 of the constitution, the club felt 
that, if amended, it should be so done that 
the law would not permit any damage to 
the people’s forests for any commercial 
gain to the State whatever. 

A..S. Gi. 

W. H. M. 

BF. K. V. 


The Buckskin Dinner of the Camp-Fire 
Club 

HE “Buckskin Dinner” of the Camp- 
T Fire Club this season was an event 

of unusual interest and picturesque- 
ness. As the club had given up the 
‘Ladies’ Night” dinner, devoting instead 
$1,000 to the Belgian Relief Fund, the 
ladies were invited to attend this func- 
tion, and 400 members and guests were 
present, a large proportion of the former 
and some of the latter, being clad in 
their well-worn camp costumes. Perhaps 


never since the days when the Indians 
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occupied Manhattan Island have so many 
men in buckskin come together in New 
York; Cree and Blackfeet, Sioux and 
Micmac workmanship was in evidence in 
the fringed and beaded garments in 
which the Camp-F ire men seemed to feel 
thoroughly at home. 

The decorations in the Biltmore ball- 
room were unique and attractive. More 
than fifty tables of plain pine wood were 
set with tin plates and other camp table- 
ware, and in the center of each was a 
profusion of Maine balsam and Wyoming 
sagebrush, out of which stood an empty 
bottle with a candle in it in true back- 
woods fashion; a three-quart tin pail 
filled with useful camp knicknacks and 
souvenirs stood beside each plate; skins 
of wild animals were hung on the walls 


and balconies, and at the end of the 
hall, amid spruce and balsam trees, 
stood a realistic forest camp, with all 


the appurtenances, including a glowing 
camp-fire. 

The program was characteristic and 
entertaining. Col. Farran S. Stranahan 
delightfully recited some of Drummond’s 
French-Canadian poems; John B. Trum- 
bull exhibited 5,000 feet of fine moving- 
picture films portraying ranch life and 
hunting in the Rockies; Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson gave an instructive and hu- 
morous talk on camp cooking, hygiene 
and surgery, and the Club Quartette sang 
cowboy songs, one of which, “Belle 
lourche,” was received with peculiar in- 
terest, inasmuch as it originated where 
Edgar Beecher Bronson, one of the mem- 
bers present, located his ranch in the 
early 70’s on the Belle Fourche, north of 
the Platte River, he being the first man 
to enter the Sioux country with a herd 
of cattle. On this ranch, the “Three 
Crow,” in the early 80's, three other 
Camp-Fire members worked as cowboys. 

The humorous feature of the evening 
was announced as “talking movies,” given 
by some of the members. 

The toastmaster for the evening was 
Julius H. Seymour. 

Altogether, the event was one of the 
best the Camp-Fire Club has ever given. 

ArtTHurR F., Rice, Sec’y. 
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DISTANCE FLY CASTING 


AN ATTEMPT TO EXPLAIN HOW TO BEGIN RIGHT—RODS, LINES AND LEADERS—THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 


BY PERRY 


HERE is an old saying among 
T anglers that it is easier to tell an- 

other person how to cast properly 
than to do the thing yourself. This, 
then, is my excuse for attempting to 
write of tournament casting; for I have 
practiced this amusement for less than 
fifteen years, and am just beginning to 
learn. But so many persons have asked 
me to tell them how I manage to cast 100 
feet and more with a five-ounce rod 
that it is possible some notes on the sub- 
ject may interest others, too. 

One of these inquirers told me—just 
what many old anglers have admitted— 
that he has fished for years, yet cannot 
cast more than 60 feet. Generally 
anglers think their rods and lines are 
not of the right sort, but it is human na- 
ture to overlook the real reason for lack 
of success in accomplishing the thing 
desired. 

Practice casting with the fly-rod—or 
tournament casting, as it is generally 
called, to distinguish it from fishing—is 
good fun in season and out, but, in addi- 
tion to this, it is a great educator. One 
may be a successful fisherman for years 
without learning how to cast properly. 
He may adopt a style that is all wrong 
when it is just as easy to start right, 
as those do who are coached by an expert 
caster until they acquire the knack of 
casting correctly. And, after they have 
practiced a bit, they step into the trout 
stream with confidence in their rods and 
in themselves. 

Tournament-casting contests have been 
criticized severely by men who have not 
gone in for this sort of amusement on 
the ground that it is not fishing, and 
that the rods, reels and lines used are 
not such as are commonly used in fish- 
ing. This is mainly true; but still it is 
noticeable that every veteran fisherman 
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who takes up casting becomes an enthu- 
siast. A number of these veterans have 
told me that they learned more in one 
season on the platform than they had 
acquired in all the years they had been 
fishermen. And, while I do not deny 
that many of the tools used in casting 
are made for that purpose and are never 
taken to the stream, I do claim that every 
tournament rod, reel and line can be used 
successfully in fishing in one place or 
another in this great country of ours. 
The tournament salmon rod is an excel- 
lent fishing-rod; this heavy single-hand 
rod is used for grilse fishing—and more 
and more men are every year admitting 
that it is not necessary to swing a great 
English two-handed rod over salmon 
when they may be and are taken with 
ordinary medium to light-weight trout 
rods; the five-ounce tournament rod is 
a favorite trout rod for rough streams 
everywhere, and, finally, the four-ounce 
tournament rod is the best dry-fly trout 
fishing-rod that has been produced any- 
where. 

Aside from the practice in the com- 
pany of good fellows who can and do 
make special efforts to assist one, to a 
fisherman the mingling with congenial 
spirits is an important part of club prac- 
tise and contests. You may live in a 
village all your life and not know half 
the anglers there, but let someone start 
a casting club and you will make the 
acquaintance of all the good fishermen 
round about and form many lasting 
friendships at its meetings. 

Take, for example, a tournament held 
in the autumn—one in which representa- 
tives of several casting clubs are con- 
testants. On such occasions men are 
present who have just returned from fish- 
ing, and in the discussions that arise their 
opinions are worth listening to. In the 
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little visits that one has with them be- 
tween contests he is sure to learn some- 
thing new and worth while in reference 
to fishing; for the angler, it must be 
conceded, never grows too old to learn. 

At every casting tournament that | 
have attended—and | am sure that they 
were representative ones—half of those 
present were not contestants, but anglers 
who were drawn to those affairs because 
of the excellent opportunity offered to 
“talk fishing” with their fellows. In 
other words, to pick up information; to 
exchange ideas; to arrange future excur- 
sions to waters near or far. | know 
dozens of these men who never cast, yet 
who are regular attendants, and mighty 
good judges of casting and of rods dnd 
tackle as well. And they claim that they 
learn something at every visit. 

This defense of casting as a sport or 
game is made because it is sometimes ridi- 
culed by those who have never consid- 
ered the matter in the proper light, yet 
who would probably admit that, in order 
to become an expert game shot, it 1s 
necessary for one to practise at the tar- 
get. You can hunt game with the rifle 
and fish for trout with the fly-rod with- 
out practice, but in both instances horse 
sense will show that it is better to attain 
proficiency through practice than to chuck 
and chance without it. 

1 will now attempt to give the beginner 
at fly-fishing a few hints in reference to 
casting with ordinary fishing-tackle, leav- 
ing tournament casting for discussion 
further on. 


FISHING PRACTICE 


The best place to practice is on a pond 
or pool where a little point juts out from 
the shore, affording a clear space before 
and behind you, so that your line will 
not foul trees or bushes. Lacking this, 
erect a little platform from which to 
cast. Secure some planks or boards, 
then drive two stakes as far out as your 
boards will reach, nailing a strong cross- 
piece to them and making the ends of the 
boards fast to this. A second support 
nearer shore will be needed, to pre- 
vent the planks from springing too much. 
The width of the platform depends on 
your own energy: two planks will serve, 


though six will be better. The height 
may be only sufficient to clear the water. 
The regulation height for tournament 
platforms is eighteen inches above the 
water. This is all right for bait-cast- 
ing, but for fly-casting it is an open 
question whether height is an advantage. 
1 for one do not believe that it is. In 
distance casting the rod and line are 
kept at a considerable distance above 
the line of the caster’s waist during the 
longest part of a cast. Control of the 
line is greatest when it is above the 
waist. Therefore, in my humble opinion, 
the nearer one stands to the water level, 
the better will be his control of the line. 

If possible, cast along shore, so that 
floating marks may be placed at known 
distances, to inform you as to the prog- 
ress you make: or so that some friend 
may tell you how far or how accurate 
are your casts. 

Joint up your rod, attach the reel and 
thread the line through the guides and 
top. Attach a leader of ordinary length 
to the line, and put on an old fly with the 
hook cut off at the bend. A fairly heavy 
leader is best, and this should be well 
soaked and straightened. 

It is conceded that a tapered line 
is employed, as this is the proper sort 
for fishing. The best size is E, but if the 
rod be powerful, with plenty of back- 
bone, a D line may fit it better. By 
“fit” is meant that the weight of the 
heavier line will cause the rod to spring 
forward and back nicely when under 
perfect control of the wrist, and not 
compel you to put into the cast the full- 
arm motion that is so often seen, yet 
which is both unnecessary and fatiguing. 
Let the rod do the work. 

Now, with the rod in the right and the 
line in the left hand, extend the line 
thirty feet; then draw it toward you 
gently until it straightens, and lift it 
quickly and cleanly, employing the wrist 
only, the arm resting against your side. 
The lift, retrieve, or recovery, then 
steadies until the rod reaches the vertical 
position. Stop it there, for its work in 
retrieving ends at that point, and every 
degree it extends behind will detract ma- 
terially from clean casting. Wait much 
longer than you ever did before on the 
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back cast, then bring the rod forward 
with an even swing, and stop it dead be- 
fore it reaches the horizontal, at the 
same time letting a couple of yards of 
line run through the guides. 

Try again, timing the cast and retrieve 
1, 2; and the back cast 3, 4, 5, 6. Leta 
little more line out, and make a third 
essay, then strip in and rest. In strip- 
ping, or pulling, the line through the 
guides, always hold the tip of the rod 
down. Stripping with the rod held well 
up will soon ruin any line, as the latter is 
bent too much in passing through the top 
ring. This causes excessive wear, and 
is unnecessary. 

As you get more line out, you will no- 
tice that the rod works better—not stiffly, 
but like a flexible steel spring, the line 
seeming to be a part of it. This is as it 
should be. You will also notice that 
when you retrieve smartly, stop the rod 
overhead, wait patiently until the line 
pulls hard behind, then make the forward 
cast without any snap at all—you will no- 
tice, I say, that considerably more line 
runs through your left hand, and that it 
lies out straight on the water without 
splash, 

Remember that in fishing for trout that 
are shy, the less you disturb the water the 
better. Hence the value of learning to 
shoot the line instead of extending it 
by a series of casts, any one of which 
may frighten away your fish. “Shoot- 
ing’ means the jump the line makes at 
the end of the forward cast when the 
back cast is high up and properly timed. 

Do not try to work out too far. It is 
better to work out in two or three casts, 
followed by a shoot, then strip in and 
begin over again. If you try repeatedly 
to lift all the line you can get out, you 
will only tire your wrist and make slov- 
enly work of it. 

Try again, but give attention to the 
left hand now. In the forward cast ex- 
tend the left hand as far as you can 
reach comfortably, with the right foot 
forward. At the end of the cast, but just 
before you begin to lift, pull in the line 
smartly until the left hand rests against 
the body. This will straighten the line 
on the water, and put it in motion for 
the lift. This is a very important thing, 
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for the full power of lifting is attained 
in this way, instead of wasting one-third 
of the retrieve in straightening a slack 
line. 

No body motion is needed in cast 
or retrieve, though the involuntary 
slight bending forward and backward is 
not objectionable. The right arm from 
elbow up might as well be tied against 
the side, for its function is merely to 
steady the wrist. The thumb performs 
an important function, too. Do not grasp 
the rod as you would an umbrella han- 
ble—as some anglers do—but keep the 
thumb parallel with the grasp. In this 
position the thumb helps materially in 
stopping the rod at the end of the back 
cast, and in keeping the rod at the proper 
angle. Do not cast the rod toward the 
right, but retrieve and cast straight over 
the right shoulder. This makes for ac- 
curacy. 

Of course the side cast should be prac- 
tised, too, for there are places where the 
overhead cast cannot be employed, as in 
wading along a shore overhung with 
low growth. Later on it will be well to 
practise casting with the left hand. 
There are many times when one must 
use the right hand to help himself over 
or around difficult places, and when that 
hand tires it is a comfort to shift the 
work to the left hand. But the overhead 
cast is the proper one to master first, 
then the others will be learned quickly. 

In making a fishing cast hold the left 
hand rigid; or, as some do, hook the 
second finger of the right hand over the 
line, so that it may be kept taut and un- 
der perfect control, else the fly will be 
snapped back or the line will lay out 
slack with a splash, The same thing 
may occur in a shoot if too much line is 
let out, or if it is checked abruptly. 

It is difficult to learn to shoot the line 
until you have succeeded in casting forty 
or fifty feet. The reason for this is that 
you do not get out enough of the belly of 
the line to act as a weight, which, on be- 
ing projected by the spring of the rod, 
shoots forward in a rolling loop, as 
shown in Fig. 1, pulling several feet of 
line with it. In order to fix in your 
mind just how this is done, ask a com- 
panion to take hold of the fly, and walk- 
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FIG. 1. 


ing alongshore, say fifty feet, release it 
at the word, when you begin to retrieve. 
If the back cast is given plenty of time, 
the line will go forward with enough 
force to pull ten or more feet of line 
through the guides, and shoot the fly corf- 
siderably further than you had before 
been able to cast it. From this you will 
also understand that it is the resistance of 
the water on the line in retrieving that 
brings out the full spring of the rod. As 
a result the line is thrown high up be- 
hind you in a loop just the reverse of 
that shown in Fig. 1. The common 
error is to carry the rod too far back 
(Fig. 2), the line touching or lying out 
on the water behind you, making “sloppy 
work” of the next forward cast. 
Carrying the rod too far back is gen- 
erally followed by starting the forward 
cast too soon. The line is not given time 
to straighten behind. When the forward 
cast is started with the fly in the position 
indicated in Fig. 2, the line straightens 
with a whip-like snap, and often the fly is 
cut off. But when the rod is stopped 
correctly, the line is thrown back high 
up, and Fig. 3 illustrates its position 
when plenty of time has been given to 
let the line and leader turn over and be- 
gin to fall—the proper moment to start 





BACK CAST 


IN WHICH THE LINE STRIKES THE 


ROLLING LOOP OF LINE AT END OF FORWARD CAST 


the forward cast. The line will then roll 
out cleanly and alight softly. Fig. 4 
shows how the line looks at the middle of 
the forward cast, the fly passing over 
your head or under the rod arm. 

Granted that it is not often that you 
wil! have occasion to make fishing casts 
of more than forty or fifty feet, it is nev- 
ertheless well to be able to cast further 
than that. For every ten feet that you 
increase your average distance, the dif- 
ficulty of manipulating rod, line and fly, 
cleanly, will increase. To master these 
ovstacles and gain confidence in your- 
self and your tackle is worth a great 
deal to you, even though you may never 
need to cast more than forty feet in your 
fishing. Perfect mastery of a long line 
counts when you fish under trees, for if 
you can control a long line in the open, 
it will be far easier to manipulate a short 
line without getting “hung up.” There- 
fore, practice diligently. 

And as it is a great advantage to know 
if you are progressing, rig up a line by 
means of which you can measure your 
casts roughly, and at the same time aim 
for precision. Three wooden disks each 
six inches in diameter will serve. Coat 
them with enamel, so they will show 
more plainly in the water than if painted. 





WATER BEHIND 
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FIG. 3. 


Make them red, white, and blue, respec- 
tively. Take an old fishing line and 
measuring off fifty feet, tie on a bit of 
red string. Ten feet further attach a 
piece of white string, for sixty feet; and 
blue string at the seventy-foot mark. 
Wind the line on an old reel, making the 
platform end fast to the axle. In use, 
reel off the line, tie the disks on at the 
proper places, and stretch the line from 
platform to shore, or anchor the outer 
end with a stone. Besides helping you 
in distance work, the disks will be ex- 
cellent marks for accuracy casting. 
With any good fly rod you can cast 
seventy feet or more if you will keep in 
mind constantly the principal points: 
straighten the line with the left hand, 
lift quickly, stop the rod overhead, give 
the back cast plenty of time, and carry 
the forward cast through steadily with- 
out the common but objectionable snap 
at the end. Practice will do the rest, 
but if you cast in company with other 


_——_—- 


POSITION OF LINE AND 





FLY AT END OF BACK CAST 

anglers, ask one of them to assist you 
in timing the back cast. If he will tell 
you when you carry the rod too far back, 
and you will wait with the back cast un- 
til he says, “Now!” you will soon succeed 
in correcting your faults and in increas- 
ing your distance. At the same time 
you will have acquired confidence in 
yourself and your tackle. 

Besides the overhead cast and the 
side cast, which is only a modification of 
the former, it will be worth while to 
learn the switch cast. In fishing it is 
often impossible to employ the back cast, 
because of a high bank or trees behind 
you. The switch cast overcomes these 
difficulties. Learn it by all means. 

Make a cast, and instead of lifting the 
line, carry the rod up slowly to the ver- 
tical, then go forward and downward 
with speed and force. The line will be 
pulied toward you on the water until the 
fly is, say, fifteen feet distant, then pro- 
jected forward with a snap that will 








FIG. 4. 
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carry the fly clear of the water, to alight 
cleanly further and further at every 
cast. The style is just the reverse of 
ordinary casting. Retrieve slowly, cast 
quickly, and repeat until the desired dis- 
tance is attained. At no time need rod, 
line or fly pass more than three feet be- 
hind you. 

Dry-fly casting is so fascinating and 
so useful that every angler should prac- 
tice it. It differs in style from wet-fly 
casting in that the water is not touched 
by fly or line until sufficient distance 
has been attained to place the fly at a 
certain point. Start with a short line 
and cast up and out, back and forward, 
letting a little line out with each fal]se 
cast, until sufficient line is out, then cast 
lightly on the water and let the fly float. 
Retrieve very gently, and make several 
false casts, to dry the fly and extend 
the line, before making another fishing 
cast. The back and forward casts are 
both made in about equal time, and care 
is taken to prevent the fly from touching 
the water on the retrieve. It will 
sist you if you will use your disks as 
targets. Start with the line the length 
of the rod, making several false casts, 
then a scoring cast at the first mark; 
three or four dry casts, then score at the 
second mark, and so on. This is pretty 


as- 


work, and good fishing practice. Five 
targets are used in dry-fly accuracy 


contests, each one a thirty-inch circle. 
Wooden barrel hoops attached to a line 
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will serve. The standard distances for 
light rods are 20, 2714, 35, 421%, and 50 
feet. Three scoring casts are made at 
each target, with at least one false cast 
between each of the former. A cast in- 
side the circle counts 0, or perfect; with- 
in one foot of the circle, 1 demerit; 
within two feet, 2 demerits, and so on; 
if the fly fails to float, 1 additional de- 
merit. If you score 60 demerits, divide 
60 by 15, the number of casts, giving 4; 
deducting 4 from 100 gives the percent- 
age, 96. 

A few words regarding rods may not 
be out of place here. For all-round trout 
fishing a rod of five or six ounces is per- 
haps best, and the favorite length is 9 
or 9'%4 feet; but quicker rods are used 
now than formerly, though it is possible 
to carry stiffness to extremes. There 
are few prettier rods to fish the fly with 
than those having slow action, and al- 
though the stiffer rods are better for 
windward work and for fishing the float- 
ing fly, if you can have only one rod, 
see that it has good action clear down to 
the hand. The tournament 
rod is a splendid one for heavy streams 
not much overgrown, but as these rods 
are generally ten feet long, they are not 
so handy for brooks as the three and 
four-ounce rods of 8 to 9 feet. For dry- 
fly work the four-ounce, 9-foot tourna- 
ment rod is ideal. It works best with 
a D line, tapered about twelve feet, and 
a tapered leader of 7% 


five-ounce 


feet. 


C 
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HUNTING AND WOODCRAFT 


MOSQUITO DOPE 


Field & Stream Pub. Co. 

I notice in most of the hunting 
and fishing stories that citronella 
oil is mentioned as the mosquito 
dope used. Have you ever trie 
creoline. It is much more effect- 
ive and much cheaper than citro- 


nella, which fact may appeal to 
many. Try it once. 
W. B. 
TANNING DEERSKIN 
Field & Stream Pub. Co. 
Having. been a subscriber to 


Fietp & Stream for several years 
I take the liberty of writing you 
for a little information. 

I have a fine blacktail deer pelt 
and wish to know how to tan it 
properly. It was shot about a 
month ago and well salted and 
scraped, so that the flesh side is 
perfectly clean, but the skin seems 
hard. What can use on this 
to soften it up and at the same 
time keep it from losing hair? 

Ws. J. Lowe. 


the 
tanning: 


Ans.—Use 


following for- 
mula for 


1 gal. water, 
1 qt. salt, 1 oz. sulphuric acid. 
Soak two days. Wash and rinse. 
work over a board or rail when 
drying to soften up skin.—Eb. 


TO OPEN A CAN WITH A 
HUNTING KENIFE 

When one is alone in the woods 

preparing a meal and has no can 

opener with which to get at the 

contents of a can, a knife must 


be resorted to. An excellent 
method is as follows: 

Take a hunting knife (though 
any large knife will do) and push 
it down two or three inches 
through the top of the can close 
to the edge; then push the handle 
outwards until the point of the 
blade is just underneath the top 
of the can. Then push the outer 
end of the handle inward until the 
point reaches the other side of the 
can. Now by pushing the handle 
round the can keeping the point 
touching the opposite side, and 
pushing the bene slightly down- 
ward, the blade will cut the top 
entirely off in much less time 
than with an opener, and a smooth 
edge will result instead of a jagged 


one. 
C, R. Davis. 


SOME EXPERIENCES WITH 
THE WARY WILD TURKEY 
By W. Peyre Porcher 


Of all outdoor sports, wild tur- 
key hunting has — more at- 
2 


traction for the hunter than any 
other. We frequently hear deer 
hunters remark “I would rather 


kill a turkey than a deer,” and 
the reason for it is that far more 
skill and woodcraft is required for 
successful turkey hunting than 
deer hunting. Deer are usually 
driven to the stander and nothing 
more is required than a cool head 
and a steady hand to kill an _ani- 
mal which often in its rapid flight 
almost runs over the hunter; but 
who can describe the thrill which 


goes through you when you stand 
on the edge of a dense swamp, on 
a cold, frosty morning, just about 
daylight, with the tall cypress 
trees looking like gaunt spectres, 
and the bushes and spider webs 
covered with hoar frost, while you 
await the opening of hostilities 
against the king of all birds. Not 
a sound breaks the air, not a mov- 
ing thing is seen, unless perhaps 
a coon or possum returning from 
its midnight prowl, or perhaps a 
weird laugh is heard from an owl 
in the tall pine above you, which 
sends the cold chills down your 
back as if some gibbering maniac 
had suddenly come down out of 
apace and discovered your hiding 
place. The wild turkey being one 
of the wariest birds in the world, 
must either be stalked or shot 
from a blind, which has been 
carefully baited with food for 
several weeks previously. It pre- 
sents the most astonishing combi- 
nation of the blindest stupidity 
with the keenest eyesight and 
the sharpest hearing of any game 
bird. Whole flocks of them will 
walk into a trap like a covey of 
quail and either scratch the hole 
through which they entered full 
of trash or never look down to 
see where they might walk out 
again. Sometimes when they are 
flushed by a dog, they may be 
shot off the tree limbs, one after 
the other, apparently so absorbed 
in watching the dog, that they 
neither notice the gunner nor the 
noise of the firing. 

Once while the writer was walk- 
ing through some open woods, a 
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flock of turkeys was seen some 
distance off on the edge of a 
swamp. Happening to have a 


short piece of cane with me very 
similar to the wing bone of the 
turkey, so often used to call them 
with, I knelt down behind a large 
pine tree and tried to call them 
up to me. I had no gun and that 
was my first attempt at calling. 
After one or two efforts I was 
delighted to see a large hen feed- 
ing slowly towards me. I waited 
patiently, almost afraid to breathe, 
while the turkey came nearer and 
nearer. Finally when it got within 
about ten feet I could stand the 
strain no longer, and made a ter- 
rific leap, hoping to catch either 
a wing or leg. I need not say 
that she disaappeared like a brown 
streak and was seen no more. A 
short time after that, and just one 
week before Christmas, I went out 
into the woods and took with me 
an old single-barrel muzzle-loading 
gun, in which I had a charge of 
bird shot. Thinking that a turkey 
might cross my path, I wrapped 
one buckshot in the black moss 
which I used as wadding and 
rammed it down on the charge of 
shot. Sure enough, I had not been 
in the woods for long, when I saw 
a lonely gobbler in the distance, 
and I managed to get within long 
gunshot of him. I counted on 
the buckshot to injure him suffi- 
ciently to enable me to get my 
hands on him and, strange to say, 


it did. The turkey seemed to 
come to life, however, the moment 
that I touched him, and imme- 


diately the fight of my life was 
on. He gave me a terrific beat- 
ing with his wings and feet and 
almost put my eyes out, but at 
last I grabbed his neck and man- 
aged to strangle him. It was just 
a week before Christmas and 
need not say how my family wel- 
comed me when I arrived home 
with the bird on my back. He 
was hung up in a cool place and 
adorned our Christmas table, and a 
more tender, delicious morsel I 
never tasted. 

his was my first turkey, but 
it gave me a zest for turkey hunt- 
ing which I have never recovered 
from. Our old butler on the 
plantation was an inveterate tur- 
xey hunter and I used every 
blandishment, in the shape of 
powder, shot, and tobacco, to in- 
duce him to let me go out with 
him. Finally the rabbit’s foot 
worked, and he notified me that 
I was to be ready on a certain day 


just before “sundown.” We en- 
tered the swamp just before dark 
and I was shown the _ turkey 


scratches on the ground, and told 
to kneel down and keep absolutely 
still. We remained fike statues 
for a short time, when we saw 
about 10 or 15 turkeys come out 
of the bushes in single file and 
pass within about 20 steps of us. 
[hey looked abnormally large in 
the dusk of the evening and I was 
desperately anxious to shoot. The 
old man peremptorily ordered me 
not to, saying that after the moon 
arose we would get quite a num- 
ber of them. I saw one bird fly 
up on a limb and crane his long 
neck out, looking suspiciously at 
us and then fly off to another tree. 
We waited impatiently until the 
moon arose, and as turkeys almost 
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always roost over water, we waded 
through the swamp, often stepping 
into alligator holes, and fired at 
every dark object on the trees, but 
never got a single bird. The old 
man was still nopeful, however, 
and insisted that it we came back 
betore daylight we would get per- 
haps five or six turkeys. So back 
we went and I| spent a restless 
night, partly dressed on a lounge, 
otten tnuding myself standing bolt 
upright in the nuddle of the floor, 
dreaming that 1 was still on the 
turkey hunt. At last, just before 
daylight, a rattle on the windows 
toid me that the old man_had ar- 
rived and we started off again. 
We went through the same per- 
formance which we did the might 
before, walked through the same 
alligator holes, and occasionally 
we would hear the turkeys at a 
distance tly off their roosts down 
into the swamp, but we never got 
a single turkey. ‘This is only a 
sample of what wild turkey hunt- 
ing 1s. lf a blind has been care- 
tully baited for several weeks with 
corn, and the hunter is hidden 
some time before daylight, he may 
get one good shot at them while 
they have their heads on the 
ground, and perhaps one on the 
rise, but even that 1s not so easy 
as it appears, and even when 
badly wounded the turkey will 
often shuttle away in the bushes 
and never be tound. I have 
known a large turkey to be shot 
out of a tree and fall to the 
ground apparently dead, and the 
hunter turned his back tor a 
moment, teeling sure of his game, 
when the turkey came suddenly to 
lite and disappeared in the woods. 
A rather amusing incident oc- 
curred some time ago while I was 
out on a bird hunt. My pointer 
dog dropped on dead point in an 
open sandy spot and seemed so 
determined that he was right that 
1 dismounted and a tlock of tur- 
keys tlew up which had been 
hiding along a ditch bank. One 
of them being a little slower than 
the others received a load of bird 
shot and flew up into a tree about 
20 or 30 feet from the ground, 
so 1 gave him the other barrel. 
This brought him to the ground, 
but he started to run, with the 
dog after him. My colored but- 
ler had been whipping the dog 
every morning for chasing the 
tame turkeys in the yard when 
they flew off of their roosts and 
pulling out their feathers, so he 
was afraid to catch the turkey for 
fear of another punishment. He 
therefore turned him loose every 
time 1 came near him, but finally I 
found him with one paw on _the 
turkey, as much as to say, “Here 
he is, but don’t whip me for it, as 
I have not hurt him.” 

When bird dogs come on a tur- 
key trail the scent is so strong 
that they usually point, at almost 
every step, seeming to fear that 
the game may be flushed every 
moment. This generally serves 
to warn the hunter that some lar- 
ger game than quail is at hand 
and he must change the charge in 
his gun to larger mold. 

The ability to imitate the notes 
of various animals seem to come 
instinctively to some individuals, 


and this is especially so in regard 
Such a per- 


to quail and turkeys. 





son may actually be said to “talk 
turkey talk,” so great is his ability 
to imitate every note which the 
turkey utters. Turkey Bill, as he 
was tamiliarly known throughout 
the country, would stand as silent 
and still as a Black Jack in the 
swamp and, without any pipe, 
reed, or bone, imitate the gobble 
of the turkey cock while strutting 
or the hen calling her young so 
exactly that soon a whole flock 
would gather around him. He 
would imitate quail in the same 
way and often said that he needed 
no dog to hunt with, as it was 
easier tor him to call the birds up 
to him and kill as many as he 
wished. As a rule, however, the 
turkeys must be flushed and scat- 
tered before the flock can be 
called together again and herein 


lies the chief fascination of the 
sport. 
Just at the dawn of a_ cold, 


frosty morning, when the stillness 
is so great that your guide and 
yourself seem to be a part of na- 
ture itself, suddenly the world 
seems to come alive. Your guide 
gives a gentle call as if he was too 
lazy to open his mouth, and 
answering calls are heard behind 
you, or before you, or all around 
you, and you almost wish that 
the earth would open and envelop 
you or that you might become in- 
visible until you could see from 
whence the sounds arose. The 
turkeys themselves secm to be in 
no hurry to disclose themselves 
but feed slowly in the direction 
of the first call until one appears 
and then another, and the gunner 
may select his shot. 


THE LLEWELLYN SETTER 


Field and Stream Pub. Co. 

As I am interested in dogs of 
different breeds, I would like you 
to answer the following question. 
I understand that in England there 
is no such breed of dogs as Eng- 
lish Llewellyn setters, and I_would 
like to know where the English 
Llewellyn setters have originated 


from. 
Geo. : 
Ans.—The Llewellyn, or field 
trial setters came from England, 
where they were developed by 
Mr. Llewellyn from the. original 
Duke-Rhoebe-Laverack cross.—Eb. 


SIZE OF .22 CALIBRE 
TARGETS 
Field & Stream Pub. Co. 


LALIBERTE. 





Will you please give me the 
following information about _tar- 
gets for use with a .22 caliber 
rifle: 


What should be the size of the 
bull for a range of 50 feet; also 
the rings? 

What should be the size of bull 
and rings for a range 100 feet? 

Where can I buy paper targets? 

F, C. NICHOLSON. 

Ans.—50 feet is about 16 yds.; 
the standard target would have 
a one-half-inch bull and rings of 
one-quarter-inch as made by the 
Birmingham Small Arms Co. 

One hundred feet is about 35 
yds.; one-inch bull. Any of the 
rifle manufacturers print targets 
with this size bull. d 

Any of the large sporting goods 
stores sell these targets.—Eb. 














CONSERVATION 


hold in the Lewis and Clark Na+ 


OREGON GAME WARDENS 
CAPTURE DEER KILLERS 
Game Wardens Powell and 


Adams of Gold Beach, Curry 
County, made a raid to-day on 
the owners of the Brown Glove 
factory, and arrested them on a 
charge of killing deer for the 
urpose of securing the hides. 
The deputies, assisted by a posse 
composed of Delmar Colgrove, 
Austin Ralph, Roy Dixon and the 
Russell brothers, took the men. 
The men were found on Pistul 
River, and were taken before a 
justice of the peace at 
Beach. George Fischer, the 
leader, was fined $300, and sen- 
tenced to six months in jail. 
man named Clifford was fined 
$150. Von Norwick and Robert- 
son, two others, were fined $50. 
The men went to Curry County 
last july on the gasoline schooner 
Rustler and made for the moun- 
tains, where, it has been found, 
they have been killing deer for 
their hides. Their prey included 
does and fawns as well as bucks. 
It is estimated that they have 
secured 400 hides. About 75 of 
these have been recovered by the 
officers. Deputies Adams and 
Powell have been working on the 
case for a long time. 
It is said that the ranchers have 
found many carcasses in the 
woods, left to rot after the hides 


were removed.—Oregon Sunday 
Journal, 
REPORT ON NATIONAL BIRD 


RESERVATIONS 


Two national bird reservations 
have been established by execu- 
tive order during the past year— 


Anaho Island, in northwestern 
Nevada, and Smith Island, in 
Washington—making to date a 


total of 65 reservations. 

Conditions on most of the im- 
portant bird reservations during 
the past few years have been 
favorable. 

At Mosquito Inlet, Florida, an 
experiment in feeding waterfowl 
at this reservation was made 
early in the spring, in an en- 
deavor to induce birds to remain 
on the reservation where they 
would be undisturbed. A quantity 
of shelled corn and other food 
was placed in the water by the 
warden, and while the experiment 
was not carried far enough to 
fully determine its efficacy, the re- 
ports indicate that feeding earlier 
in the season and on a larger scale 
will probably be followed. This 
plan will be followed. 

Niobrara, Neb.—On this reser- 
vation 24 Chinese ring-neck pheas- 
ants were placed, which were ob- 
tained from the Oregon fish and 

me commission; and 12 na- 
jan wild geese secured in the 
vicinity of Charleston, Mo., where 


the birds are raised chiefly for 
live decoys. 

Pelican Island, Fla.—An extra- 
ordinary phenomenon on the Pel- 


ican Island Reservation, following 
an unusually early nesting, was 
the desertion of young birds by 
their parents before they were 
able to care for themselves. In- 
vestigations failed to give a satis- 
factory solution of the cause of 
this singular action upon the part 
of the parent birds. Pelicans are 
usually devoted parents. 

Forrester Island, Alaska.—At 
this reservation the bureau main- 
taired regular warden service as 


in former years, during the fish- 
‘tg -eason, to prevent disturbance 
os t's ife. Cooperation here 
bety.2n the Bureau of Fisheries 


and the National Association of 
Audubon Societies resulted in the 
first investigation of the economic 
relations of various species of 
birds on the island, wit articu- 
ral reference to their feeding on 
fish. 


ELK IN DANGER IN MONTANA 


Field and Stream Pub. Co, 

I wish to explain to you certain 
conditions relative to the big game 
in this part of the State and to 
ask your advice and, if possible, 
your help in correcting the ob- 
jectionable features. 


As you probably know, the last 
state legislature created the Sun 
River me Preserve, which is 


that country bounded on the west 
by the continental divide and on 
the east by the North Fork of 
the Sun River and some of its 
tributaries heading near the divide; 
a rough mountainous country, ex- 
cellent in the summer time but 
very poor in the winter, for the 
snow gets very deep and the game 
drift out into the more open coun- 
try to the east. You will probably 
remember the open country just 
east of the North Fork and reach- 
ing from the Medicine Springs 
about fifteen miles north. his is 
the natural winter range of the 
big game for that entire country, 
for the feed is good and, the 
country being very open, the snow 
blows off. But at the present time 
all of this feed is taken off every 
summer by the cattle which are 
grazed here. One outfit, am 
told, grazes one thousand head. 
Other small ranchers also graze a 
few head, but, of course, they do 
very little harm. In addition to 
this, the cattlemen have put up a 
five-wire fence from a point on 
the North Fork near ““Two-Shacks” 
to five miles northeast. This pre- 
vents the free passage of game to 
and from the game preserve and, 
in the hunting season, is a trap 
for the slaughter of el » for they 
wander to and down the fence for 


ays. 

Beeevene who is familiar with 
these conditions is very much in 
favor of having that part of the 
forest reserve east of the preserve 
set aside as a winter range for 
the game. What is the use of laws 
to protect the game from hunters 
if it is allowed to starve in the 
winter? The same conditions also 


tional Forest, especially in_ the 
country drained by the North 
Fork of the Dearborn River and 
Lander’s Fork of the Blackfoot. 
While hunting in that country last 
fall I found the whole country 
sheeped off so closely that it was 
impossible to find enough feed 
for the horses. Even the grass 
roots were eaten off and the coun- 
try looked as desolate as a desert. 

cut across a portion of this 
country this fall and, although 
there had been no sheep there last 
summer, there was no grass. 
cannot understand how the forest 
service expects to gain anything 
by such practises. A rancher 
would be considered an imbecile 
if he grazed his own land in this 
way. But outside of a_ business 
standpoint or the standpoint of 
the people who might want to 
enjoy these “summer playgrounds,” 
the game should be considered. 
In the country which I have just 
described, the game would natu- 
rally winter in good shape, but as 
soon as the heavy winter snows 
drive them out of the higher 
country ay are driven down here 
and, not finding any feed, they 
are forced to the foothills, where 
very naturally they become an 
easy prey to the coyotes and 
wolves. 

Last summer I had some corre- 
spondence with the Biological 
Survey, but could get no satisfac- 
tion, although they wrote that they 
might send an inspector. I have 
now drawn up a petition to the 
Forest Service, asking that the 
above-mentioned country be set 
aside as a winter range, that the 
fence be demolished and the stock 
in the Lewis and Clark forest be 
limited. Only those people are 
signing it who are familiar with 
the country and conditions. I am 
also preparing affdavits to be sent 
in with the petition. 

Can you suggest any other 
means that would bring results? 
I am sure that if I could present 
the matter to the Department in 
the right way, we would get the 
desired results. 

W. G. Fetrows. 

We should be glad to hear from 
the Biological Survey as to their 
side of this question.—Ep. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted at the Convention of the 
Empire State Forest Prod- 
ucts Association, Held in 
Utica, New York, No- 
vember 12, 1914 


Resotvep: That the conserva- 
tion of the natural resources of 
the State is the most important 
subject which will receive the con- 
sideration of the Convention which 
has been called to meet in April, 
1915, for the purpose of consider- 
ing amendments to the State Con- 
stitution and making recommenda- 
tions thereon; that this Association 
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is vitally interested in any action 
which may be taken by such Con- 
vention, especially with relation to 
the forests; that for the purpose 
of expressing the sense of this 
Association upon the subject, and 
for the consideration of the Con- 
stitutional Convention, we submit 
that the Constitution should be so 
amended that the Legislature may 
provide :— 

(1) For the sale of mature, 
dead and down timber being and 
standing in the Forest Preserve, as 
now or hereafter constituted, and 
for the removal of timber so sold 
in accordance with the principles 
of scientific forestry. 

(2) To sell the lands in the For- 
est Preserve outside the Adiron- 
dack and Catskill Parks. 

(3) To lease camp and cottage 
sites in the Forest Preserve. 

(4) To provide for the construc- 
tion of roads, trails and fire lines 
or lanes in the Forest Preserve. 

(5) To set apart the proceeds of 
the sales of lands and all other net 
revenue from the Forest Preserve 
in a fund, to be used only for the 
purchase ‘of lands in the Adiron- 
dack and Catskill Parks, for the 
reforesting of lands owned by the 
State in said Parks and for such 
other purposes for the benefit of 
the Forests in said Parks as the 
Conservation Commission shall 
provide. 

(6) Lo raise funds sufficient to 
continue the acquisition of forest 
lands and lands suitable for grow- 
ing forests not belonging to the 
State within the Adirondack and 
Catskill Parks. 


Resotvep: That the present gen- 
eral property tax is not a proper 
method for the taxation of for- 
ests; that it imposes an inequitable 
burden of taxes upon forest lands, 
tending to encourage cutting, and 
does not guarantee any definite or 
reasonable ratio between the in- 
come from forests and the amount 
of the taxes. We therefore favor 
a change in the tax laws of the 
State, substituting for the general 
property tax a graduated yield tax 
which shall be collected when the 
forest is harvested, subject, how- 
ever, to the condition that the 
change shall be made in a manner 
which will not seriously interfere 
with the regularity of the income 


of any political subdivision of the 
State. 


Resotvep: That the conservation 
of the surplus waters of our rivers 


demands immediate attention, Its 
confusion with the general ques- 
tion of the development of the 


water powers owned by the State 
should end. We, therefore, favor 
the construction without delay of 


dams and reservoirs to regulate 
the flow of our rivers for the 
benefit of the commerce and in- 


dustry of the State under general 
laws which provide for the con- 
struction, ownership and control 
of such works by the people of the 
State, and the payment of the ex- 
pense thereof > the public and 
private properties and municipali- 
ties benefited. We approve of the 
provisions of the bill of Assembly- 
man J. G. Jones as introduced in 
the Assembly in _ the __ legis- 
lative session of 1914, as 
expressing principles 
quately and equitably 


which ade- 
protect the 
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public and private rights affected 
by the regulation of stream tlow 
under the ownership and control 
of the State; and heartily indorse 
this proposed legislation as the 
best which has yet been suggested 
upon this subject. 

Resotvep: That the subjects of 
fire protection and reforesting are 
public in character and _ state-wide 
in importance; that the proper 
enforcement of the laws with re- 
gard to them, and the payment of 
the cost of such enforcement, de- 
mand both the authority and hnan- 
cial ability which the State alone 
possesses. We therefore believe it 
to be the duty of the State not 
only to enact proper laws with re- 
lation thereto, but also to assume 
the financial burden which any 
such enactment may impose. That 
the reforesting of privately owned 
barren and waste lands should be 
encouraged by the State, and that 
political sub-divisions of the State 
should be empowered to acquire 
lands within, their boundaries for 
this purpose. 

Resotvep: That the administra- 
tion of the conservation policy of 
the State should be non-political 
and be vested in a single commis- 
sioner, appointed by the Governor, 
by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate; and further, 
that such commussioner shall serve 
for a term of not less than ten 
years and shall be removable only 
tor cause, atter being duly heard; 
and further, that the Civil Service 
shall be extended to cover all em- 
ployees in the Conservation De- 
partment whose duties are not of a 
conhdential character. 

Resotvep: That, for harmonis- 
ing the natural differences from 
time to time arising between those 
interested in_the public and in 
the private effect of the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources, we 
recognize as a proper and efficient 
medium co-operation for that pur- 
pose with kindred organizations, 
believing that substantial progress 
toward this end has already been 
made through such medium, espe- 
cially through the past co-opera- 
tion of this Association with the 
Association for the Protection of 
the Adirondacks and the Camp- 
Fire Club of America; and, we 
further pledge ourselves to the 
continuance of this policy, and 
heartily invite all kindred associa- 
tions to join us in the work. 

Resotvep: That the thanks of 
this Association be extended to the 
City of Utica and to Mayor Smith 
for his cordial welcome, and for 
the courtesies extended to the 
Delegates; and to the New York 
State College of Forestry for its 
interesting exhibit of wood preser- 
vation, 

Resotvep: That copies of these 
resolutions be furnished the Gov- 
ernor of this State, the Members 
of the State Legislature and the 
Delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention of this State. 


November 12, 1914. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Rurus L. Sisson 
SPENCER KELLOGG 

Vircit K. KeELiocec 

Geo. N. OsTtTRANDER 

Ferris J. Metcs 
Chairman 





ABOLISHING SPRING SHOOT- 
ING IMPROVES WILD FCWL 
CONDITIONS IN NORTH 
DAKOTA 


Field and Stream Pub. Co. 

I am a constant reader of Fietp 
AND STREAM, and often wonder 
why we do not see more stories of 
North Dakota duck or chicken 
shooting in the columns of this 
great book—certainly not because 
we have not the necessary material 
which goes to make up an inter- 


esting article. I have been on 
duck-shooting expeditions within 
the borders of the Flickertail state, 
which for pleasure, sport and 
magnitude, equal, if not excel, any 
stories that have ever read or 
heard. 


I doubt if there is another State 
in the union that can afford the 
sportsman a greater variety of 
feathered game than can be found 
here. Our ducks, geese and 
chickens are fewer than they used 
to be, but we are now taking care 
of our birds. Our game laws and 
manner of enforcing them give us 
ositive assurance that we will 
ieee plenty of shooting for many 
years to come. The abolishment 
of spring shoting has done wonders 
for the ducks and geese. From 
reports from different sections of 
the State, the increase in the num 
bers of our local birds is very 
noticeable. Most of us attribute 
this fact to the abolition of spring 
shooting, others have different 
reasons and there are some who 
claim there is no increase. I am 
not speaking from personal ob- 
servation, but am interested enough 
to have made inquiries, and in- 
variably, in parts of the State 
where the water fowl have_ been 
in the habit of nesting, I get 
favorable replies. 

ere is a movement underway 
now to pass a law protecting geese 
and ducks until October Ist. At 
present, our season opens Septem- 
ber 7th, and there are thousands 
of young birds killed that no one 
gets any benefit from—the weather 
is so warm that they spoil and are 
thrown away. I saw over forty 
mallards wasted in this manner 
last year; these were bagged by 
one man in two days’ shooting. In 
this instance, the waste was not 
wanton, but in a great many cases, 
hunters take advantage of the ease 
in which they can get the young 
birds and shoot more than their 
limit. Here’s hoping that the 
October Ist bill passes both houses. 

JessE JENSEN. 


PLANS OF THE SPOKANE 
GAME COMMISSION 


The Spokane County Commis- 
sion will take up through the 
Spokane County Members of the 
Legislature the matter of getting 
a bill through the next session 
turning over the old hatchery site. 
If the land is secured the Spokane 
County Commission will purchase 
an acre of land adjoining to be 
used as a game farm on which 
game birds will be propagated. 
After a start is made it will not 
be necessary for the commissioners 
to buy birds to stock the country, 
as is now the case. 
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FROM 


NATIONAL 
BOARD FOR PROMOTION 


REPORT 


OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


A national gallery shooting com- 
petition has begun among the rifle 
clubs of the country for the 
championship of the U nited States 
and a trophy presented by the 
War Department. 

Thirty-six rifle clubs 
ing twenty-one States 
for shooting honors. 

Each club will be represented 
by a team of ten members, .22 
caliber rifles will be used shooting 
in gallery ranges at 75 feet on a 
ten-ring target having a half-inch 


represent- 
will strive 


bull and rings one-quarter of an 
inch apart. 

The clubs are divided into 
three classes similar to the na 
tional inter-state matches, and the 
members of the winning team in 
each class will receive medals 
from the War Department. 


The matches are held under the 
auspices of the National Rifle As- 
sociation of America, who ap- 
points a representative in each city 
to supervise the firing of the local 
team. Results of the weekly 
matches are telegraphed to Wash- 
ington, where they are tabulated 
and given out. 

The preget holder of the Cham- 


sa hy is the Warren, 
a., Rifle c ub. It is expected 
that all previous records will be 


broken as miniature shooting is 
growing in popularity very rapidly 
in this country. 

England has fostered this style 
of shooting until she had 200,000 
members of shooting clubs when 
the war broke out, and their value 
to the country was thoroughly 
demonstrated. 

The United States will be com- 
pelled to do most of its training 
of civilians in rifle shooting on 
gallery ranges until Congress 
makes some provisions for the 
building of outdoor ranges. 


THe NATIONAL BoarD FOR 
MOTION OF RIFLE PRactTICce. 


A WISCONSIN DEER RIFLE 


Field and Stream Pub. Co. 

I have been a subscriber of your 
splendid magazine for almost a 
year and one-half and think it is 
the finest of its kin 

Now, as I am intending to take 
a deer hunt in the near future, I 
would appreciate your advice on 
the following rifles: Mauser .30 
cal, 1906, Mannlicher Schoenaur 
6.5 mm. or 8 mm., Ross 280, or 
the Savage .22 hi power. Which 
of these do you consider best for 
a tenderfoot on Wisconsin deer? 
Do you think the telescope sight 
would be of any use in hunting 
deer in the stated countr 

F. W. Kipper. 


Pro- 





SHOTGUNS AND RIFLES | 
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do not 


All 


advise any 
the cartridges 
are good for deer. 
Select the rifle which fits you 
physically as to weight and feel. 
Would not advise telescope or peep 
sight in woods shooting.—Ep. 


Ans.—We 
specific rifle 
mentioned 


OUR NATIONAL ASSET OF 
OUTDOOR MEN 


By Lieut. Townsend Whelen 


This war has kept me so busy that 
I have had little time to think or 
study, and when I came to that 
state where I had pretty near 
pumped myself dry I just declared 
a holiday, pulled on a pair of 
heavy woolen socks and an ol 
pair of marching shoes, and hit 
the pike for a spot twenty miles 
away that knew of where 
distance drowned the clank of the 
trolley and the honk of the motor 
car. Then with all the musilage 
and soot of the city sweated out 
of me I lit my pi and lay on 
my back and hotait and thought 
and thought. 


It seems to me that we don’t 
want to do too much worrying 
about this thing that we cannot 
influence one way or the other. 
And besides we have already set 
down our policy of letting them 


it out themselves while we 
remain strictly neutral. But we 
should examine ourselves closely 
to see if this war has not some 
big and important lessons which 
come home to us pretty close, and 


fight 


by which we should profit before 
it is too late. 

I had just been reading in a 
recent issue of this magazine an 
editorial calling attention to our 
great body of sportsmen as a 
national asset. Now every man 


who has lived enough out of doors 


to be much of a man is of great 
value to his nation; more so than 
most gentle folks think. But for 


my part I cannot help thinking 
that our editor has very naturally 
overestimated the relative number 
of such men. He is naturally 
thrown with outdoor men more 
than with others, all his friends 
and associates are outdoor men, 
he sees and hears from practically 
no others. It is his business to 
cater to outdoor men. My profes- 
sion throws me in touch with men 
from every class of life. It 
teaches me to sum up the true 
and naked worth of every man 
I come in contact with, and I 
probably underestimate the num- 
ber of outdoor men because I see 
so few of them. In a city with 
a population of 330,000 [ have 
the best reason for believing that 
I am the only man who has fired 


ten shots from a rifle outdoors 
in the past two months, and I 
really believe that not ten men 


in this city have walked 
miles at a stretch in that time 
However, this is not discussion of 
the relative number of outdoor 
men, but just some thoughts as to 
the worth and duties of such men. 

Before the Spanish-American 
war I was a member of a National 
Guard regiment. The anniversary 
of that regiment was always 
celebrated by a parade. I well re 
member the parade on April 18, 
1898, eight days before the declara- 
tion of the war with Spain. As 
we turned out of our armory to 
march down the principal street 
of the city we beheld a mass of 
people. The police could do noth- 
ing with them. A column of com 
panies was out of the question, 
we had to march in a column of 
squads We were cheered the 
whole way by thousands of lungs 
which drowned the music of the 
band, pushed, and patted, and 
pelted with flowers. 

On the 18th of last April it fell 
to my lot to review my old regi- 
ment on its anniversary. The oc 
casion was strangeiy like that of 
sixteen years ago, for the blood 
of our gailors had been shed on 
foreign soil, a part of our army 
vas steaming to an invasion of 
a nation whom we _ had_ every 
reason to believe hostile, and our 
papers were coming out in extras 
with big headlines. But how dif- 
ferent the reception. Scarce a 
head was turned to look at that 
regiment as it marched. The 
streets were thronged as usual 
with young men, but they were 
all too busy with commerce, or 
movies, or autos, or watching the 
“chickens,” to pay any attention 
to a parade of soldiers wearing the 


twenty 


uniform of their country. The 
martial music failed to stir their 
blood, for that blood was not red 
but like water. 


And yet it is these men that we 
depend upon for the greater num- 


ber of our recruits in peace and 
war. We get but few recruits 
from the country am sorry to 
say that it is those who fail in 
factories and shops who furnish 
three-fourths of our available 
personnel for war. And that 
personnel is getting year by year 
to be less manly and harder to 
train. 

I was stationed for a couple of 
years in a large city. Being an 


enthusiastic infantryman I love to 


walk, and did hike out into the 
country every chance I got, winter 
and summer. Only once did I 


meet anyone doing the same thing, 
and he was an entomologist. I 
presume the neighborhood thought 
that was “bughouse” because I 
chose to tramp through mud and 
dust instead of riding in a limou 
sine. One Fourth of July I spent 
the whole day canoeing on the 
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river. It was practically the only 
holiday that city had during the 
summer because they had a pro- 
vincial custom of keeping all shops 
open Saturday afternoons and 
evenings for the country people 
who came to town. But in all that 
day I saw but two other boats on 
the river. Where the young men 
were I do not know, but they were 
certainly not out in the country. 

This tendency of by far the 
majority of our city men to ob- 
tain all their recreation in the city 
is plainly noticeable to those who 
are compelled to sojourn in the 
city and who keep their eyes open. 
There are, it is true, a large num- 
ber who go to the shore or the 
hills and knock a ball around a 
cow pasture on fine days, but this 
number are a very small minority 
when we consider all the youth of 
our cities, and even with these 
sport is getting to be more and 
more ladylike every year. In the 
South manly sport is practically 
dead. A friend of mine stationed 
in the South, and in close touch 
with the young men of a large 
State tells me that practically none 
of the young men know how to 
ride a horse, but are very adept 
at discussing politics on the curb 
outside the drug store, and waxing 
eloquent on the history of their 
glorious State. 

In the last analysis the strength 
of a State depends upon the abili- 
ty of its men to do things out- 
doors. A nation of hunters or 
farmers has been exterminated, 
but it has never been conquered. 
When the Romans forgot the les- 
sons of their Spartan ancestors 
and surfeited themselves with the 
flesh pots and perfumed baths of 
their eternal city, then did the out- 
door Goth stable his horse in the 
Roman forum. A man to be real- 
ly much of a man must at times 
feel the test of manliness which 
only the overcoming of outdoor 
hardships can give. He must fill 
his lungs with deep gulps of pure 
air while his heart pounds apace; 
he must lie on his belly and drink 
running water; he must sleep un- 
der the stars and rise invigorated; 
he must never forget the feel of 
the rifle and the tug of the bridle 
rein. Our mountaineers make the 
best soldiers, our farmer boys the 
next, but they furnish a very 
small minority of our recruits both 
in peace and war. They have 
learned the primitive virtues neces- 
sary for the soldier and the man 
by hard experience. Yet may I 
suggest that while experience is a 
fine teacher, in the end perhaps 
the best, she takes too much time 
for the purpose under discussion. 
While experience develops the in- 
dividual by force it does not teach 
that individual how to instruct 
others in the shortest time—when 
the nation is in sore need of 
thousands of instructed men in a 
hurry. 

Now what has all this got to 
do with the readers of this maga- 
zine? In my opinion it is most 
timely and pertinent. Generally 
speaking the amateur who takes 
up manly sport and the develop- 
ment and perpetuation of primitive 
virtues as a hobby is the superior 
of the man who has the same 
things forced on him by the stern 
school of experience, and more- 
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over he is far better prepared to 
teach others these same primitive 
virtues in a hurry. The readers 
of this magazine are of this class, 
the greatest asset this country has 
when it comes to a showdown. It 
is to them we must turn for teach- 
ers to instruct our thousands of 
city-reared men to march, camp, 
build fires, ride, swim, shoot, and 
care for their feet and persons. 
It is they who must keep alive, 
perpetuate, our Spartan virtues. 
The nation is ill prepared for an 


emergency. Our regular army 
within the borders of the United 
States, the only force we have 


ready to repel an invasion, or to 
enforce our treaties or the Monroe 


doctrine, does not number more 
than 35,000 available mobile troops. 
Our National Guard, on paper 


123,000, has an actual strength of 
about 90,000, of whom only about 
60,000 could be counted upon to 
volunteer and pass the required 
physical examination. It should be 
understoed that before the Presi- 
dent can use the National Guard 
outside the limits of the United 
States he must politely request 
them to volunteer according to the 
Constitution, then they must be 
recruited to war strength, their 
organization perfected, and they 
themselves equipped, drilled and 
trained. In a popular war recruit- 
ing will not take long. Equipment 
for the National Guard is ready 
(except artillery material and am- 
munition, and transportation, which 
are not ready, cannot be obtained 
in a long time, and constitute a 
dreaded weakness). Drill can_be 
learned in several weeks. But 
training, gentlemen, that training 
which teaches discipline, teaches 
men confidence in their officers, 
teaches them to attack at the 
right moment over fire-swept 
ground, teaches systematic co- 
operation of the various units 
which go to make up the war team 
of a division of 20,000 troops, 
cannot be learned in a_ hurry. 
This training must be bred into a 
man’s soul, and to so inbreed it 
takes months and years. A man 
in whom the primitive virtues of 
bodily courage, vigor, strength, 
and love of outdoor life already 
exist is easily trained. gutter- 
snipe cannot be trained until we 
transpose him into a real Ameri- 
can. Let our readers who repre- 
sent our true American take this 
to heart and be prepared to render 
that aid which they owe their 
country. We are acknowledged to 
be ill prepared to-day. Our army 
is little more than a constabulary 
force. But above all we fail to 
realize that military service not 
only educates a nation in the art 
of war, but also develops those 
intellectual and moral qualities 
which are so necessary for success 
in the occupations of peace. It 
educates a man to the full mastery 
of his body, it improves him 
morally, it develops his mental 
powers, his self reliance and readi- 
ness of decision, it accustoms him 
to order and subordination for a 
common end, it elevates his self 
respect and courage, and his 
capacity for every kind of work. 
It is therefore the normal duty of 
a nation to train as many of its 
young men as possible in the use 
of arms, not only with the 





prospect of war, but that they 
may thereby improve themselves 
mentally, morally, and physically, 
and thus their capacity for every 
kind of work in commercial life. 
The sums which a nation applies 
to military training are distinctly 
an outlay for social purposes. 
Money spent in this way raises 
the standards of the nation. Un- 
like the achievements of industries, 
trades, and commerce it does not 
bring a multitude of dangers, such 
as craving for pleasures and 
tendency to luxuries, thus slacken 
ing the morals. 

Well, my pipe is out and I have 
to hike home. 


CHANGING RIFLE SIGHTS 
Field and Stream Publishing Co 
Am writing with the intention 
of obtaining some information re 
garding rifle sights. 

I have a Krag Jorgensen car- 
bine, 1896 model, equipped with 
the old-style far sight, giving ele 
vations from 300 to 2,000 yards. 
What I would like to know is 
whether I could purchase a sight 
which will give me elevation low- 
er than 300 yards, say from 50 to 
500 yards. 

Goprrey AMANN. — 

Answer—The only cure for this 
is to get a higher front sight. 
Have the blade of your Krag sight 
taken out and a new one made. 
File it down to shoot point-b!ank 
at 50 yards, and alter rear sight 
scale to correspond, At present it 
shoots about 5 inches high at 100 
yards.—Eb. 


TWENTY-BORE NOTES 
H. P. Sheldon 


Part I. 


So much has already been writ- 
ten covering the performance of 
the small bore, light-weight scatter 
gun, with its attendant merits and 
demerits, that it seems superfluous 
to revive the subject. It is notice- 
able, however, that small bore ex- 
periences are always in demand 
and are eagerly read by the en- 
thusiast, for the total of human 
knowledge concerning any subject 
is, in the final analysis, composed 
ot the sum of its parts, and it is 
rare indeed when one individual 
covers every phase of the prob- 
lem. Then, too, in the first flush 
of discovery one’s enthusiasm has 
a tendency to lead him unwittingly 
astray from the narrow path of 
scientific accuracy, and we_ find 
some well-meaning devotee of the 
“20" claiming results from the 
gun which would fall even beyond 
the limitations of a 10 bore. Or: 
anvther, failing likewise to sound 
the pleasant middle note, con 
demns the small bore to an ever- 
lasting purgatory of rust and 
abuse, basing his decision of com 
parative deficiency upon a failure 
to measure up to the standard set 
for heavier gauges. Mankind is 
considerably afflicted by a fool 
penchant which leads him _ to 
“shoot first and apologize after- 
ward.” The average specimen of 
the genus homo when he makes 
a mistake does not realize it 


until, perchance, a portion of the 
ensuing debris hurtles past the end 
of his nose, whereupon the in- 
cautious experimenter removes to 























a less agitated atmosphere to 
enter maybe upon a second prob- 
lem just as foolish as the first. 
Quite often, during the ages that 
have followed since the first Dar- 
winian exponent swung down 
from a limb full of befurred “‘in- 
laws” and permanently renounced 
their ways as no longer his—quite 
often we observe that the policy 
of insatiable curiosity has led us 
out to something well worth while. 

Theoretically, every discovery is 
the result of an accident; but if a 
utilitarian human continues for a 
term of years to patronize said re 
sult there must be embodied in it 
qualities either very good or very, 
very bad. Inasmuch as we find no 
organizations for the suppression 
of the small-bore gun we may 
safely assume that it possesses 
possibilities of a practical value. 

Although light-weight  Parrensnned 
of narrow gauge have always en- 
joyed a_ steady and _ consistent 
tr.bute of patronage in the coun- 
tries across the water, the Ameri- 
can sportsman has been slow to 
warm his one-time interest in this 
particular type of firearm. The 
effect has been much less by rea- 
son of ‘a spirit of conservatism 
than by an evolution of national 
life. The early settlers as well as 
the pioneers of later date were 
forced by natural circumstances to 
choose the one weapon best adapted 
to the necessity of offense or de- 
fense against formidable quadru- 
peds, and the no less formidable 
and savage bipeds, which, together, 
resisted the progress of the ex- 
plorer and home builder. These 
hardy citizens faced nothing but 
the vital issues and had little time 
to dally with those things that did 
not immediately threaten. 

So the small game and wild 
fowl escaped notice for a time and 
every energy was applied to the 
task of subduing their more dan- 
gerous kindred. As an implement 
tor the work in hand the rifle met 
the requirements with gratifying 
ease and became popular by rea- 
son of necessity. 

Later as the big game was 
forced backward and away from 
the population centers our canny 
ancestors were obliged to take 
cognizance of the swarming multi- 
tudes of small game and of the 
extent to which the furred and 
feathered hordes could be used as 
an asset to the family larder. 
Being people of marked economic 
tendencies and desiring, with true 
Yankee shrewdness, to receive 
in all things full value for a value 
given, Our progenitors were not 
long in discovering that, however 
efficient it might be as a weapon 
wherewith to smite the heathen, 
the rifle had a basic fault as a pot 
hunter’s companion. 

There was little use in firing a 
single missile into a flock of mal- 
lards when without additional 
expense one could so fire a half 
peck of smaller projectiles with 
sults that bespoke a much higher 

‘inciency at the ranges shot over. 
So the family provider hastened to 
leave an order with the local gun- 
smith, and swapped a stipulated 
amount of corn and fat, salt rinsed 
pork so that at last he was pos- 
sessed of a shotgun—usually of 
small bore—14, 16, 20 and even 
28 gauges were common. 











Shot Guns and Rifles 


The ancestor selected the narrow- 
gauge gun not as a concession to 
sportsmanship, but because, even 
at that date, men pursued the 
transient chimera of an _ all-pur- 
pose gun. lle desired a weapon 
which could everlastingly sideswipe 
a flock of roosting watertowl and 
which still retained the character- 
istics of a rifle sufficiently to be 
effective upon iarge and dangerous 
game—which was still an impend 
ing poss.bility 1f one ventured out- 
side the boundaries of the home- 
stead. Owing to the fact that all 
game was exceedingly plentiful 
and shot at extremety short dis- 
tances the long-barreled cyl.nder 
bored guns capable of using either 
shot or ball approached very 
closely the requirements of a dual 
purpose arm, 

‘The rifle had lost none of its 
popularity but was merely rele- 
gated to the work for which it was 
Con fitted. 

It has been my privilege to ex- 
amine a great many of the smooth- 
bored muzzle-loaders and one and 
all they bear the indisputable 
stamp of the artist. Rust and 
neglect have wrought upon many 
of the specimens; but, through it 
all, one can trace the clean-cut 
lines of quality. When one stops 
to consider that every corner 
village had its own gunsmith, and 
when we examine the products of 
these simple mechanics, we have 
reason to wonder at the general 
excellence of the work. The bar- 
rels and locks were very often 
imported from Europe and the 
local smith confined his activities 
to stocking and assembling the 
parts. Occasionally one finds an 
exquisite bit of inlay work or a 
clean-cut engraving—in fact, nearly 
all the weapons, in one way or 
another, testify to the shooter’s 
pride in his weapon and the gun- 
maker’s pride in his craft. 


BRUSH LOADED SHELLS 
Paul A. Curtis, Jr. 


As there have been a good many 
inquiries of late in FIELD AND 
STREAM, regarding the use of 
scatter or “brush” shells, the 
writer thought that the following 
article should be of interest to 
readers. Unfortunately, there is 
very little information available 
regarding various methods used in 
the past and present for scatter- 
ing shot, and in all cases the 
theory is the same. 

At what date spreaders were 
first used, I have been unable to 
determine, but it was undoubtedly 
after the choke bore gun became 
Ager An old sportsman of 
ong and varied experience to 
whom I spoke ‘on the subject, 
claimed to have made experiments 
with scatter loads 25 or 30 years 
ago. 

One of the earliest forms of 
spreaders was made by putting a 
spiral piece of wire in the shell 
with the shot. When the shell 
was discharged the coil of wire, 
being heavier than the individual 
pellets in the load, had greater 
velocity, and passed through the 
charge of shot, thereby scattering 
it. Naturally the pattern derived 
from such a load was extremely 





i] 3 
DIFFERENT TYPES OF SPREADERS 


1. Spiral wire. 2. Vented wad. 


3. Cardboard spreader. 


uncertain and the method never 
gained much popularity. 

On the same theory many gun- 
ners loaded their shells with a 
layer of heavy shot, No. 2’s or 
s-B’s, behind the tine shot. The 
velocity of the heavy shot being 
greater, due to greater weight, 
tney passed through the finer shot 
in front, and scattered it. With 
this load, also, the pattern was in- 
clined to be patchy. But it had 
the added attraction of enabling 
the sportsman to occasionally kill 
at extremely long range by means 
of one of the heavy pellets luckily 
hitting the game. 

About twenty years ago one of 
the large ammunition manufac- 
turers made a shell which they 
called a *‘l5-yard load.” The idea 
was to place a vented or perfor- 
ated wad over the powder, which 
allowed some of the gases gener- 
ated by the combustion ot the 
powder to pass through the shot, 
thereby scattering it. 

As the power of the load was 
so weakened by the leakage of the 
gases, the load was certainly not 
good for a longer range than that 
tor which it was advertised, and 
it is a question in the writer’s 
mind whether it deserved that 
reputation or not. The best that 
could be said for it was that its 
pattern was considerably better 
than that derived from the wire 
spreader. 

There are only two methods for 
scattering shot worthy of mention, 
and they are used to-day by our 
ammunition makers. 

One is by inserting a spreader 
in the shot charge which is made 
out of two dove-tailed pieces of 
cardboard which just fit the inside 
circumference of the shell. The 
spreader is shoved down into the 
shell in such a way that the 
charge of shot is divided into four 
equa! sections. As the charge 
leaves the muzzle of the gun 
it tlares off trom the spreader in 
the center. 

The shell is very satisfactory 
and gives a good even distribution 
ot shot as a rule. 

The only fault with it is that 
occasionally the spreader will get 
sideways as it passes from the 
barrel, due to not being seated 
Straight in the shell when loaded, 
and as a result will make a hole 
in the pattern. This may occur 
on the side or directly in the cen- 
ter of the load and will cut out 
about a quarter of the effective 
part of the pattern. 

For the above reason the writer 
prefers the tast style (mentioned 
below), as it is undoubtedly the 
simplest and most perfect the- 
oretically. 

In this shell the loading is done 
as usual (as shown in the sketch), 
excepting that the shot charge is 
divided into three sections with a 
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thin card wad between each one. 
The last section, or the one near- 
est the wads over the powder, is 
about half again as large as the 
first two. 

As the last section of the shot 
is heavier than the preceding two, 
and leaves the barrel later when 
the combustion of the powder has 


reached its greatest strength, it 
has a much higher velocity. As a 
result it catches up to the first 


two sections, and bursts through, 
scattering the preceding shot as 
the spreaders do; but as the result 
is attained without the aid of for- 





A BRUSH SHELL 


eign matter in the shot there is 
far less chance of faulty pattern. 

Any scatter shell tends to string 
the shot and cause a patchy pat- 
tern, which is not to be desired. 

he velocity and penetration, how- 
pont is just about the same in the 

ney loaded shells, and they 

1 give good satisfaction up_to 
twenty-five or thirty yards. Be- 
yond this distance they spread too 
much to be practical, though kills 
can frequently be made at a lon- 
ger distance. 

For use in full-choke or half- 
choke guns or woodcock or 
grouse shooting, where most of 
the shots are in thick cover, or 
for snipe and quail shooting early 
in the season, when the birds are 
not wild, the writer heartily rec- 
ommends the use of scatter loads, 
as they not only increase the 
sportsman’s chances, but prevent 
the useless mutilation of the 
game. 


A SIDEARM FOR WESTERN 
SMALL GAME 


Field and Stream Publishing Co. 

I had great difficulty on my last 
trip this fall in the Rockies to get 
birds. I carried a Smith & Wes- 
on .22 target pistol—a most excel- 
lent weapon—and I almost invari- 


ably missed. As I desired the 
birds very much—not for sport; 
they are so tame that it is no 


sport to kill them, but for food— 
my disappointment was keen. I 
am, or was, when young, a fairly 
good pistol shot. To see the 
sights now I have to use glasses. 
If I do that I see the sights but 
not the bird. 

I do not wish to carry a shot- 
gun, it being both noisy and cum- 
bersome. I tried the Winchester 
.44 and .44 X-L smokeless shot 


Field and Stream 


cartridges in a Colt revolver. It 
scatters at twenty yards to such 
an extent as to make it valueless. 

I obtained a cheap single-bar- 
reled choke-bore .44 shotgun with 
the intention of sawing oft both 
barrel and_ stock, changing it 
therewith to a pistol. But as it 
works satisfactorily, but not any 
too good, as it is now, I am 
afraid it will be no improvement 
on the Colt when shortened. 

you know of anything on the 
market to suit my purpose, kindly 
let me know. 

I gave you a somewhat lengthy 
history of what 1 want and why 
1 want it on account of my strong 
desire to do better. 

Dr. R. W. GevBacn, 


Ans.—Open-sight .22 Stevens 


pistol, a .38 cal. revolver of police 
positive or officers’ model with 7 
in. barrel and a rubber gun or 


slingshot loaded with No. 2 buck- 


are all gvod for _ meat-in-the-pot 
for the gthree Western grouse. 
Also supplementary chamber and 


cartridge in your big-game rifle.— 
Ep. 


THE SPORTSMAN FOR NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE 





By Capt. x . National Guard, 
New York 
At the present time when 


aroused by the terrible spectacles 
of destruction and desolation in 
Europe, public opinion is becom- 
ing awakened to the necessity of 
greater preparedness for national 
defense, it 1s particularly distress- 
ing to see in the public press such 
reactionary editorials as the one 
entitled “Sport and War” in the 
November Fietp anp STREAM. 

The editorial’s author deprecates 
the “worrying” of the nation 
about defense and would lull us 
back to our former dream of 
security by the old argument of 
our having licked all aggressors in 
the past, without more adequate 
protection than we have now, and 
therefore we can do the ,o 
thing at any future time—Q. E 

The editor takes no account of 
the changes in conditions in the 
past hundred years—the transpor- 
tation facilities that have, if not 
annihilated, then minimized dis- 
tances—turned the ‘great and 
mighty deep” into a “pond’—and 
other changes as great. He for- 
gets that war of to-day is not to 
be commenced by the ride of a 
Paul Revere to gather a handful 
of farmers with muskets and fowl- 
ing-pieces, powder and shot, but 
that the conflict of this age is a 
struggle of whole nations under 
arms, a business in which men 
must be trained by a lifetime of 
special study and experience, and 
in which the tools in their hands 
are not simply powder and shot» 
but railroads, steamship lines and 
great masses of destructive and 
constructive machinery—machinery 
already possessed by those against 
whom we must be prepared to fight 
and which we could not hope to 
duplicate inside of literally years 
of time. 

The editor takes as the burden 
of his song the numbers of well- 
armed sportsmen, good shots, who 





every year take out hunting 
licenses in our various states. Two 
million of them (the italics are 
his) he says there are. This, he 
seems to think, is such a vast 
number that, plus the Regular 
Army and National Guard, they 
would constitute the “stony rock 
of our defense,” or words to that 
effect. It seems hardly necessary 
to point out to any follower of 
current history how hopelessly in- 
adequate such a force, even #f 
available, would be in case of hos- 
tilities with any first-class world 
power. 

3ut is this two million Sportsmen 
available for instant service? Even 
after months of training would it 
be an effective force for use under 
the conditions of modern warfare? 
So far_as known outside of the 
Army General Staff there is not in 
the United States to-day any sup- 
ply of rifles, ammunition or uni- 
forms for even a quarter of this 
number. The writer gets around 
this by again pointing with pride 
to our peerless military history. 
“In Revolutionary times,” he 
says, “no one asked the buckskin 
man if he had a service musket 
and a Continental buff and blue.” 
No, probably no one did, but in 
those days warfare was pretty 
much a business of “No questions 
asked.” The British hired the 
Indians and Hessians to do much 
of the fighting, and the former, at 
least, waged a war of extermina- 
tion, killing and scalping all who 
crossed their path—men, women 
and children, combatant and non- 


combatant indiscriminately. 
To-day, we try to wage our 
warfare only on the combatant 


forces of the enemy, and in order 
that these may be readily distin- 
guished from non-combatants, the 
laws of warfare prescribe that 
every fighting man must be clothed 
in a distinctive uniform, and every 
man not so clothed must not fight, 
the penalty being execution before 
a firing squad for all civilians 
caught with arms in their hand, 
and generally also the complete 
destruction by fire and explosive 
of the towns or cities in which the 
so-called “outrages” occur. Pic- 
ture, then, a hostile army landing 
at some point down the Jersey 
coast for a campaign against New 
York, the greatest prize—next to 
London—that could fall to the en- 
terprising invader’s lot. Imagine 
the editor’s army of sportsmen get- 
ting in touch with such an invad- 


ing force. Overlook the hopeless 
struggle of such an _ untrained 
force, 


incapable by lack of dis- 
cipline, of expert leadership out- 
flanked, out-maneuvred, out- shelled 
by the artillery of an enemy with 
many guns to our one—overlook 
all these and try to picture city 
after city falling and given over 
to the flames, the slaughter of 
every prisoner taken in other than 
regulation uniform—and then ask 
yourself if this is the sort of 
spectacle you want enacted into 
history. ead the story of the 
gecsent war, substitute the name 
*hiladelphia for Louvain, New 
York for Antwerp, get a railroad 
time table of New Jersey and sub- 
stitute the names of the little 


towns and villages for those un- 
pronounceable places in Belgium, 
and try to see the picture. 
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Another point—the editor’s plan 
contemplates each man_ using his 
own hunting rifle, for did not the 
martyred forefathers do the job 
with the tools at hand? Surely 
they did, but did it ever occur to 
the editor how a company of 150 
men with thirty-seven different 
makes and sizes of rifles could be 
kept in ammunition? It made 
little difference in Colonial days 
how many different calibres or 
kinds of rifles a force had; all 
they had to do was to roll up a 
few kegs of powder and of shot, 
everybody filled up his powder 
horn and shot pouch, and was 
settled for some time. But in 
these days of metallic cartridges 
when three hundred rounds per 
man per day must be brought to 
the front and distributed, try for 
a moment to imagine an ordnance 
officer drawing ammunition for a 
regiment of, say, twelve hundred 
men, armed with a hundred dif- 
ferent models of rifles ranging 
from the .22 P. to the old .50 
calibre that old S. D. Barnes 
would turn out with. It sounds 
like a joke—but is a question of 
our country’s defense, our national 
life and liberty, a subject for 
levity? 

Again, suppose for a moment 
that the avemenaey impossible 
could be accomplished—suppose 
the ammunition question could 
somehow be settled, and into each 
man’s red shooting cap could be 
dropped each morning three hun- 
dred rounds of just the ammuni- 
tion to fit his weapon. Under 
what circumstances are they 
used to shooting? Most game is 
shot at distances within a hundred 
yards. The arms themselves are 
sighted for 100 or 200 yards, and 
in the vast majority of sporting 
arms there is no way of raising 
these sights for greater distances. 
How, then, is our sportsman-soldier 
to fire accurately at an enemy 
twelve hundred yards—nearly 
three-quarters of a mile—away? 
Twelve hundred is the range at 
which terribly effective rifle fire 
may be put in under present day 
conditions. Imagine our _ sports- 
man army occupying a position. 
Imagine an equal force of the 
enemy coming to within twelve 
hundred, a thousand, even nine 
hundred yards, quietly and coolly 
nes with a few ranging 
volleys to determine the distance, 
and then as calmly shooting up 
our brave defenders, safely out of 
range of ninety per cent of our 
weapons. How long do you sup- 
pose that position would hold? 

Much more might be said, but 
what’s the use of spoiling "good 
ink! We _ have got to have ade- 
quate defense, adequate forces 
armed and equipped with the finest 
tools of all kinds that modern 
science and inventive ability can 
supply us. We are not a martial 
people, we don’t want to fight, 
but the time is bound to come 
sometime, when we are going to 
need the last drop of blood and 
last gasp of devotion from hun- 
dreds of thousands of our best 
and bravest. In the meantime the 
cheapest insurance we can have, 
and a preventive that will keep 
off the evil day as long as possible, 
is adequate national defense. Do 
you think we have it now? 
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fede the kows in bad wether with 


haff of yore naim exposed. 


But 
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when toald that these naims have 
ben handed down from uther 
jenerashuns, I fele that sum one 
(1) shood have had a meddel for 
kareful handling. It is sed that 
awl Yewropeean peepul have this 
naim habbit, whitch maiks lots of 


extry laber on the firing line be 
kos foar (4) Yanky Bills & a Jim 
taik up no moar room in a 
trentch than one (1) Awgoostus 
Nikkelovitch Wellington Naypo- 


Think of 


miss awl 


leun von Hokderkizer. 
a bumshell trying to 
that! (eksklamashun). immajjin 
a Rooshun with the “poffsky” 
shot off of his third naim on his 
muther’s side! (moar eksklama- 
shun), Let us paws for breth. 
* * * * 


Krissmus prezzunts for me & 
Sar An shode yoonannymus good 
taist in sellekshun, beeing shirt 
wastes & botteld goods respek- 
tively. Sum beeing long in the 
tales & uthers weeker than the 
guvermint standerd, there was 
moar or less swopping by the 
pleezed resippyents; but nobuddy 
got enthoozed or exsited reemark 
throo undoo breefness of cloath- 
ing. Thare was prezzunts aplenty 
to dekkorate owr Krissmus tree 
if I had felt abel to erekt one 
(1). We thot of it erly in the 
day, but later there was a rush 
of bizzyness, beesides a hoomiddy- 
ty in the atmusfere whitch dis- 
kurridjed mutch aktivity. Hoap 
awl mi reeders sellybrated the 
Saim as us. 

Enthoozed by the  hollyday 
spirrit Sar An maid a offel bad 
braik. The fiddler struk up a 
toon that she knoed, & heer she 
went to dooing sum of the swell 
Noo Yawk tango steps awl over 
the flore. I was afrade the peepul 
wood be shokt bekos of her 
matoor yeres & _ konsiderubbel 
size, but the enthoozyazum was 
grait. So I up & plaid the uther 
V. Kassell, & we interdoosed sum 
noo bizzyness that wood bring a 
ongkore moast ennywhere. It was 
awl ment for fun, with no mer- 
sents idee behind it—saim as 
the Eddytur mite have did in 
the buzzum of his family, tho 
may bee slitely better—but the 
awdience roze en mass & dee- 
manded to be taut. It was a 
soshul tryumf, & a hoal lot moar. 
With teers & smawl chainje we 
was besaut to maik up a klass & 
git bizzy. Rozy yooth & bawld- 


hedded aige—they awl had the 


bugg, saim as the dere reeder. 
What did we doo? We tanguld 
owr fete & tuk a dogfall, & riz up 
with a pare of immytashun limps 
whitch putt us owt of the dancing 
gaim awl2gether—tho up to dait 
the nayburs have brot us ate (8) 
bran poultisses & foarteen (14) 
different kinds of pane linnyments. 
But we can’t be krippels awlwais, 
& owr onlie show is to git reelijun 
or dedhed owr way on a river 
bote to Noo Orleans, where I 
knoe a welthy man hoo thinx he 
wants to meat both of us. 
Thare4 mi next may leeve me 
dooly & luxyooriusly lokated, with 
a nigger vally to button mi behind 
gallus strapz & bring me mi letters 
on a pi plate. Hoaping for the 
best I remane, 
Yores very trulie, 


Unket Davin. 








THE SECRET OF A JERSEY 
TROUT STREAM 


By Elbert Baldwin 


Listen, ye readers of these 
pages taken from the book of the 
great outdoors, ye that, with wil- 
lowy rod and flicking fly, go seek 
the speckled trout in the deep, 
mirroring pools of the trout brook 
Listen, for I shall tell you a 
secret. "Tis the secret of New 
Jersey pine lands; of swaying, in- 
censed aisles of trees; of blushing 
laurel, and of a brook; ah, such 
a brook, black with the brew of 
long-fallen autumn leaves, fringed 
with the laurel and the thorn, lost 
neath the canopy of pines and 
pines and still more pines, breath 
ing forth their pungent souls in 
offering to the spring. But more. 
It is a secret of trout, trout fierce 
and hungry, purple of belly, fila- 
ming in their spots, and flesh—no 
dainty epicure e’er sang the praise 
of fishy flakes as succulent as 
these! 

The plodding country cart passes 
over, the rural delivery ‘“‘dashes” 
by, even the farmer’s lad, on fish 
intent, crosses the trembling 
bridge and pauses but long enough 
to test for a stray grass pike with 
his sliver of pork. They pass. 
How little do they guess the battle 
that waged beneath that bridge, 
the sudden foam that flecked the 
mirror of the pool, the glint of 
red in the dark depths beneath, 
the quivering rod, the line, a 
shining beam of silk, the moments 
pregnant with suspense. THAT 
moment great with victory when, 
flopping in the bushes, lay a 
three-pound trout. 

It was an afternoon in spring, 
one of those warm, clear days 
that presage the coming of sum- 
mer; when the earth gives forth 
that store of rich, turfy smell 
pent up through the long winter 
months. All about the woods were 
rustling with the growth of tender 
new one. new leaves opening to 
a world of golden sunlight, arbutus 
pushing out from the blanket of 
the old, the tiny blossoms trailing 
their clear somewhat moist odor 
through the stately aisles of rough, 


chapped bark, pillars to the 
vaulted green a the shinin 
needles. Birds twittered an 
rustled in the undergrowth. A 


frog, blinking from the rushes just 
starting from their baking fed of 
ooze, essayed the vibrant chords in 
his pulsing, rubbery throat. Nature 
was waking. The scurrying wood 
life was exploring anew what 
winter had blanketed deep in 
snow. A_ squirrel, dozing on a 
sunny limb, sat up and scolded 
at an inquisitive beetle which 
droned away in sudden fright. 


Man and his works seemed ut- 
terly removed. This place was 
hallowed to the wild. Hark! 


lar away, somewhere deep in that 
blue-green ocean of pines, the 
wailing whistle of a train, the 
rumble of steel on steel, owelling, 
swelling, dying, dying, gone. Th 
silence of the primeval falls B. 
Ah, fchermen that love this 
quiet serenity of the woods, that 
love the stream babbling in the 
sun, is this not a secret worth 
the telling? Can you believe that 
scarce an hour gone that train 
we heard a moment past wailing 
in the far-away had left the hard, 
pounding pavements of Manhat- 
tan? And here am I, bursting 
with the joy of the unconfined, a 
pliant ai whipping the fly under 


the bushes of alder still holding 
their crimson clusters of last 
year’s berries. The swirling cur- 


rent catches the tuft of feathers, 
whirls it under the further bank 
with its dank green pavement of 
moss. A rush! a slather of sud- 
den foam! The reel sings, the 
rod jerks low in a tensile are of 
gleaming joints and jaunty wind- 
ings. A tiny curl of water, a bell 
on a silver stem, marks where the 
line is speeding with the stream, 
relaying its message to the taut- 


ened wrist and leaping heart. 
Look! Hard by that snag, by that 
snaky pine branch, the water 
breaks to silver. A flash of a 


myriad colors! <A trout with fan- 
ning tail and gaping jaws! The 
rod tip bends to sudden pressure. 
The line whips taut from the 
brook. A moment the arc of rain- 
bow hangs, it seems, suspended; 
the next, with a whacking splash 
of its tail, is lost in the swirl of 
the seething surface. A rush for 
the saving snag. An instant of 
straining tackle and_ threshing 
trout. The tension relaxes. With 
the speed of light the fish has 
turned, up stream. The line comes 
stripping through the guides, goes 
taut again. Another jump, an- 
other sheet of spray. Swimming 
slowly, gathering its failing 
strength, the trout comes drifting 
with the current. The net goes 
stealing out, nearer, nearer. Not 
yet! Fairly from the very meshes, 
a last desperate rush and he is 
twenty feet away. The strain is 
telling. Fighting yet, but weakly, 
he comes to the drag of the line. 
An eddy sweeps him to the shore. 
The rod goes up, the net descends. 
Gasping, pd his tail 1im- 
potently, he lies caught in the 
meshes under a laurel bush. A 
quick blow on the back of the 
head. A spasmodic quiver. The 
game little denizen of the trout 


So 
read of 


stream slides into the basket. 
I promised to tell a secret. 
sport to 


I will. What 


mythical since you 
cannot reach them, know _ not 
where they are. Listen. Take 
out your railroad map. Mark the 
spot where the C. R. K. on its 
way to Atlantic City first crosses 
the Pennsy from Philadelphia to 
the coast. I will not give the 
name of the little hamlet at the 
spot. This brook is a prize worth 
seeking, worth the finding. I 
have given you the hint. One 
bit more. Tak ke the road to the 
left. It is a sandy road, deep 
scored with heavy wheels. From 
broad, green fields it plunges into 


mythical trout, 


greener woods. Three miles it 
wanders on its way, and then 
the bridge. 

The sun was setting. Over the 


bridge a solitary pine cast its ever 


deepening shadow. _ The _ brook, 
dark and _ mysterious, swirled 
away beneath. The busy wood 


A strange, un 
as a blanket 


life was hushed. 

earthly silence lay 
on the earth, the silence of the 
pines. Wrapped in a_ secreting 
newspaper lay the trout, twelve 
in all, which the afternoon had 
rendered. Back through three 
miles of stillness, the heavy sand 
swishing about your shoes and 
seeping in at the orifices of your 
laces. The west glows softly still. 
Gaunt spectres with outstretched 


arms loom dark against the sky. 
The warm perfume of the day 
sinks cold and moist with the 


evening mist, and you walk as 
down a scented pathway, now of 
violets, and leaves, and things; 
now of earth and the arbutus, but 


ever the pungent incense of the 
pines. 5 
Night falls. You stumble 


against unseen hummocks of sand, 
cast up by a horse’s hoof. Once 
a wagon with its swinging lantern 
pulls laboriously by, and leaves 
a trail behind of pipe smoke, of 
the odor of sweating harness 
leather, and of the panting nag. 
Lights appear. The road hardens. 
Houses slip by occasionally. Sud- 
denly you are aware that the rail- 
way runs beside you, the rails 
faintly luminous in the _ dark. 
Yonder looms the deeper shadow 
of the station building, vague and 
irregular. A lone star twinkles in 
the heavens. The day is over. 

Ye that would know a day next 
to the heart of nature on a stream 
where trout abound, go solve my 
secret. The stream waits for you. 


NOTES OF THE UNITED 
ANGLERS’ LEAGUE 


The United Anglers’ League is 
incorporated body which, for 
twelve years, has been working 
for the interests of all fishermen. 
The following are some of the 
things they have done: 


an 














Passed the Jamaica Bay Netting 





Had game protectors appointed 
Jamaica Bay and ad- 








iss, black fish, flukes, 
s, tom cod and_ crabs 
in the waters of the 
City by the Conservation 
nission. 
Had many violators of the game 
laws prosecuted and_ convicted. 
Officers of the League are: 
, Dr. Benjamin M. Br:ggs, 
N. Y.; vice-president, 
Pratt, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 









r, Charles Nochren, Ja- 
ica Bay, Long Island; secretary, 
Gus Christman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The objects of this League are 
to promote and protect the in- 
terests of all anglers, by uniting 
them in a progressive body, to see 
that the laws are upheld, and aid 
ind promote laws beneficial to the 
ingling fraternity. 


A FLORIDA TARPON OUTFIT 


EAM Pus. Co.: 

party of friends, I ea 
varter a launch «mn 
the month of lI eb- 
along the west coast of 





iat do you recommend in 
for a month’s fishing along 
west coast of Florida during 
month of February? 

w about tarpon during this 











th and where will efforts be 
rewarded with a rea 

s ee of success? 
iny chance for fly fish 
f the year? I 


that young 





Epwin C. Suaw. 





s : ile, fishing in 
( +r after March 15th, 
it some good catches have been 
made during Febr y. 
Myers, on the Wes Coast, 1 
good place for tarpon. lf you 
Mr. W. Ashby Jones, 
Ware Neck, Gloucester county, 
Virginia, who has caught many 
l I Florida waters, we 
he will be glad to 
information gained 











tee 


give 





ugh actual experience. 


We have no record of a tarpon 
I fl 


ever | caught on a fly. 

As regards a suitable outfit an 
tackle tor this sport we would 
suggest the following: 

A single piece rod, with de- 


being 
] 


tachable butt, tip weighing about 
15 ounces or less. Such a rod in 
split bamboo would cost in the 


vicinity of $15.00-$18.00. In green- 
heart the cost would be about 
$12.00 

In reels, one holding not less 
han 400 yards and built for 
heavy fishing of this sort should 
ve used. A reel of this sort built 
by a reliable firm would cost from 
2.00 to $20.00. 











A 24-thread line is generally 
ised, although very large fish have 
been taken on 21-thread line. 
Some fishermen advocate even 


eavier line, but a larger size will 
ke up more water and a lesser 
lantity can be wound on the 





bait, mullet is most often 
ised, but sand perch and other 
small fish are also used. Metal 








Fish and Fishermen 


spoons are used also for trolling 
yg: that this information 
may be of help to you.—Eb. 
TUNA FISHING ON THE 
JERSEY COAST 
By Capt. William B, Gray 


It is not strange that the name 
“Tuna” sends a thrill through 








APTAIN GRAY AND A 114 LB, TUNA 
CAUGHT OFF THE JERSEY COAST 


the veins of every true sports- 
man, for the tuna is the king 
of all game fish. It is quite well 
known that many enthusiastic fish 
ermen go from New York and 
other Eastern points all the way 
to the Catalina Islands, Cal., to 
capture tuna, unaware of the fact 
that they could have the very same 
sport at home. 

The tuna that frequent the 
Jersey coast are just as plentiful, 
just as large and just as vicious 
is those on the Pacific coast 
During the summer season tuna 
can be seen in large schools about 
eight or ten miles off the Jersey 
shore at Asbury Park and they 
ire ever ready to take a squid or 
tarpon spoon. The native fisher 
men, fishing two or three men to 
a boat, often land as many as 
fifteen hundred pounds, averaging 
thirty to fifty pounds each, and 
often have to leave the fishing 
grounds, because of the tuna being 
so large they break the sixty- 
thread tarred hand lines, and 
would break a six-thread rope if 
you did not have enough of it 








TROLLING FOR TUNA 


to play them with. Rod and reel 
is the only successful method of 
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landing large tuna, and that is a 
very difficult matter. A great 
many amateur tuna fishermen go 
out and return each day wit 
the same old story, “He took my 
rigging,” although some are re- 
warded with good catches. I have 
seen a great many tuna landed 
and have landed a few myself, 
the largest weighing 114 pounds, 
which, after a good fight, I gaffed 
and boated without assistance in 
less than one hour. The tuna are 
different from other fish in many 
ways, aside from fighting qualities. 
They generally run in schools and 
travel a great many miles in a 
day, and often when one is 
hooked you will see the whole 
school play under and about your 
boat, until you gaff the one you 
have on your line 

While trolling for bluefish off 
shore last July, along with several 
other boats, I noticed one boat in 
the fleet had shut off power and 
there seemed to be some excite- 
ment, on closer observation I dis 
covered that the man in the stern 
had hooked a tuna. We all shut 
off to see the big fish landed 
There were three men in the boat 
and each had several turns at the 
rod before they landed the 
desperate monster. When one 
man’s wrists and hands would give 
out, another was ready to take 
the rod \fter a desperate fight 
of two hours and ten minutes the 
fish was gafted by the man in the 
bow, but before the others could 








CAPT. THOMPSON AND A 45-POUNDER 


lend a hand the fish was sound- 
ing with the gaff hook in his side. 
Then another gaff was thrown 
from my boat to the excited crew 
and they made a rope fast to this 
one. After another desperate 
struggle he was brought to the 
side of the boat, but was too 
quick for the gaffsman. The fight 
was telling on Mr. Tuna by this 
time, and the next time the gaff 
found his anal fin and the three 
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men took hold of the rope, even 
them with a Belmar squid in his 
mouth and two gaff hooks in his 
body he did not give up until he 
lay in the bottom of the boat 
with two men on top of him and 
his tail tied to a seat. This tuna 
weighed 206% Ibs. and was ex- 
hibited at Ocean Grove by Capt. 
z. . hompson, who was the 
_ factor in landing this great 
ish, 

I am sure it will not be long 
before the regular tuna fighters, 
who travel across the continent 
to capture this great game fish, 
will try their skill along the Jersey 


coast and make this shore as 
a aero for tuna fishing as the 
slands of Catalina. 


HOW TO TELL THE AGE OF A 
LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS 


Field & Stream Pub. Co. 

_ I would appreciate your advis- 
ing through your columns how the 
age of a large-mouthed black bass 
can be determined. have heard 
the question “How can you tell 
the age of a black bass?” asked 
scores of times, but have never 
heard it satisfactorily answered. I 
am sure there are many other 
brother anglers who would like to 
be enlightened upon this subject. 


R, J. Brum. 


Ans.—After second year black 
bass gain a pound for each year 
of age. Approximate age under 
normal conditions will then be 
number of pounds weight plus 
one.—Ep. 


HOW A BEAVER SPOILED A 
GOOD FISHING HOLE 


Editor, Fietp anp STREAM: 

Have just returned from a three 
weeks’ fishing ee to my old 
stamping grounds, the Yellowstone 
Montana, where I had wonderful 
luck with the fly, catching as 
many trout as wanted every day. 
My best day’s fishing with the fly 
was a day that four inches of 
snow fell, the trout taking the 
royal coachman and the one 
hen equally as well and at the 
same time. 

At one deep hole under a cot- 
tonwood tree the afternoon before 
I took out eleven beauties weigh- 
ing from one-half to two and one- 
half pounds. 

Imagine my surprise the next 
afternoon in going to this pool 
to find that beaver had cut the 
tree down during the night, fell- 
ing it into the hole, spoiling it 
for fishing for the time being at 
least, as the whole pool was full 
of the top, although the beaver 
had cut the body into two. 

Without anything to measure the 
tree accurately with, I judged it 
to be fully sixteen inches in 
diameter. The accompanying snap- 
shot, with a box of matches on 
the stump, my jackknife sticking 
in the stump and my wide-brim 


Russian felt hat lying about two 
feet in front of the stump will 
give you some idea of the size of 
the tree. 

From my observations of the 
working of beaver along the Yel- 


Field and Stream 


more plentiful 


lowstone they are more 
i eighties, when 


than in the early 
I used to trap. 
F. SHeEarp. 





TREE CUT DOWN BY BEAVER 
HUNTING AND FISHING 
LICENSES IN NEW JERSEY 

In effect January Ist, 1915. 


Applies only to fresh waters as to 


fishing. All licenses to be ob- 
taine from any county or 
municipal clerk or salaried fish 


and game warden. 


Residents’ Hunting and Fishing 
License 


(a) Resident males and females 
above the age of fourteen (who 
must be citizens of the United 
States, who actually and bona fide 
reside in this State at the time of 
application for a license and who 
have actually and bona fide resided 
in this State for one year im- 
mediately prior thereto) must 
secure a “Residents’ Hunting and 
Fishing License’”’ in order to hunt 
with firearms any protected or un- 

rotected wild bird, animal or 
owl, which license also entitles 
the holder to fish. 

(b) Resident males above the 
age of fourteen, who are citizens 
of the United States and who 
have the above resident qualifica- 
tions, must secure a “Residents’ 
Hunting and Fishing License” in 
order to fish for any fish in the 
fresh waters of the State by the 
method commonly known as 
angling, which license also entitles 


the holder to hunt. 
(c) The “Residents’ Hunting 
and Fishing License” entitling 


the legal holder thereof to hunt 
and fish shall cost $1.15. 

Ps license to fish is required 
of: 

(1) Resident females. 

(2) Males under fourteen years. 

No hunting license shall be is- 
sued to any person under four- 
teen years. ersons under this 
age are therefore prohibited from 
hunting unless they come within 
the exceptions noted below. 





Non-residents’ and Aliens’ Hunt- 
“ing and Fishing License 


(d) Non-resident and alien males 
and females above the age of 
fourteen must secure a_“Non- 
residents’ and Aliens’ Hunting 
and Fishing License’ in order to 
hunt any protected or unprotected 
wild bird, animal or fowl, which 
license also entitles the holder to 


sh. 

(e) With regard to non-residents 
and aliens who desire to fish only 
see (g), (h) and (i) below. 

(f) The ‘Non-residents’ and 
Aliens’ Hunting and Fishing Li- 
cense” entitling the legal holder 
thereof to hunt and fish shall cost 
$10.15. 

No license shall be is 
sued to any person under four- 
teen years. ’ersons under this 
age are therefore prohibited from 
hunting, unless they come within 
the exceptions noted below. 


hunting 


Non-residents’ and Aliens’ Fish- 


ing License 

(g) Non-resident and alien males 
above the age of fourteen, who 
desire to fish only and who have 
not taken out a ‘“Non-residents’ 
and Aliens’ Hunting and Fishing 
License,” must secure a ‘“Non- 
residents’ and Aliens’ Fishing Li 
cense” in order to fish for any 


fish in the fresh waters by the 
method commonly’ known as 
angling 

(h) The “Non-residents’ and 


Aliens’ Fishing License” entitling 
the legal holder thereof to fish 
shall cost $2.15. This license does 
not entitle the holder to hunt. 


(i)_ No license to fish is re- 
quired of: 
(1) Non-resident and alien fe- 


males. 
(2) Non-resident and alien males 
under fourteen years. 


FISHING LINE DOPE 


_ In answer to several letters of 
inquiry about the use of silk lines 


for salt and fresh water use we 
have printed the following infor 
mation: 


Silk lines are suitable for use 
in salt water, although many be- 
lieve the contrary. Care must be 
taken, however, that they are 
thoroughly washed in fresh water 
and well dried. A line dryer of 
some kind is useful. Do not dry 
in the sun. For trolling a swivel 
should always be used, as the 
spoon, bait, or whatever is used, 
will twist and turn through the 
action of the water, and this will 
cause your line to kink. 

_A light line of good quality will 
give much better service than a 
heavy though ckeaper line, and 
will not take up as much water. 

The life of your line depends to 
a great extent upon the care taken 
in drying it out after using. 





IN OUR MARCH NUM- 
BER WILL APPEAR 
THE PRIZE WINNERS 
IN THE TARPON AND 
LARGE-MOUTH BASS, 
CLASS C, SOUTHERN 
DIVISION CLASSES. 
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AN INDIANA PRIZE BASS 
By R. W. Nelson 


Winner Fourth Prize, Large- 
Mouth Bass, June Class, North, 
1913 Contest. 

As I sit here assembling my 


rod, testing the guides and oiling 
my reel, my thoughts wander back 
to my vacation trip in Indiana. 
Eager to try my casting arm I 
ventured out one morning in May 
stocked up with a new selection 
of artificial minnows. I met my 
guide at the Blue Lake waiting 


tor me with his canoe and a 
happy smile. Gus was contident 
of our success, for he _ had 


watched the lake with eager eyes 
for the week past, and his reports 
were more than welcome, for the 
surface had been frequently in- 
terrupted by the breaking of the 
bass. 

“Well, Bill, can you stand a 
whole day of it or shall we lay 
off at noon?” questioned Gus. 

Right here I will say that Gus 
was an old timer from northern 
Michigan, and when he predicted 
that a fish could be landed from 
a certain water, my money was 
placed on Gus, for he never failed. 

I replied that 1 was equal to a 
week of fishing if he could pro- 
duce the goods and see that I had 
something to satisfy the inner 
man, 

Placing my kit in the canoe, I 
prepared to push off, but was pre- 
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vented by Gus’s, “Nothing doing 
here, Bill: get that jacket off and 


we will carry her over to St. 
Mary’s.” Ever obedient, I com- 
plied with his request. After a 


carry of a couple of hundred yards 
we set her afloat on the com- 
panion lake. 

St. Mary’s had started to lower 
slightly, for the lily pads were 
beginning to show near the islands 
and I, having had sufficient experi- 
ece to know that in Maine 
and Massachusetts the pickerel 
abounded in this sort of territory, 
bade him to go post haste to my 
point of selection. 

“Now, easy there, Bill; you are 
just like all of the Easterners, 
ever ready to command and in- 
struct, but while I control the 
stern of this canoe you ride as 
silent crew.” 

Nuf said! I saw him point for 
Brothers Island, so there was 
nothing to do but await his pleas- 
ure. We were now within 300 
yards of our goal and he advised 
me to work my green cracked- 
back minnow, so I strung it u 
and made my first cast, whic 
brought no result. We continued 
to paddle slowly up toward the 
island and kept up my casting 
toward shore. At last I hit some- 
thing, for my line straightened 
and I gave her a yard or two, 
then with the second kick I 
started to reel. The surface broke 
slightly several times, and by the 
amount of pull I got I felt sure 
it was only a baby, and so had 


| 


re 





th 


a) \\ 


eel 
ra ha 


no difficulty in landing it without 
my net. 

“Well, Gus, only 
ounds, but good 
eginner,” says I; 
our net?” 

“Why, you rube, did you for- 
get that over at the Clear Lake?” 
was his pleasant response. “No 
use now, fish away; we can’t go 
back there unless you want to lose 
the best part of the day.” 

“I can stand it if you can, so 
paddle away there, after you string 
this one up, for 1 am just getting 
warmed up.’ 

We circled the island without 
any further success and started to 
fish the channel between it and 
the mainland. Gus pointed the 
canoe toward land and we nosed 
right in along shore. 

“Now cast right off the edge of 
those weeds on the island and 
see what happens.” 

I made a perfect cast; it hit the 
edge and I thought I was hung 
up, but I was not, for there was 
a splash and swirl and the water 
began to boil around the pads 
I stood up ready for the fight, but 
a crack with a paddle from Gus 
soon brought me back to my 
original position. Then began the 
reeling, and I thought for a while 
I was deep sea fishing off the 
coast, for I had a ton on my line, 
I vowed. 

“Let her out a little, Bill,” says 
Gus, and all nerved up by this 
strike at such an _ inopportune 
moment and coupled with the 


a couple of 
enough for a 
“but where is 
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strike of the paddle from Gus, I 
was prepared to obey even my 
mother-in-law. 

Off he went, and I knew it 
must be the father of the baby 
we had peacefully dangling over 
our canoe edge, for I had not 
witnessed any such performance 
with my former fish. I began 
my reeling early and when Mr. 
Fish showed at the surface he 


once opened his mouth as if vow- 
ing vengeance, and this convinced 
me he was fully matured. The 
line shortened, and after a little 
singing through the water the fight 


was over and our bass was within 
a couple of yards of the canoe. 
Gus got down on his icnees and 


the canoe began to tilt to the side, 
so I balanced on the opposite side 


and he, with outstretched arms, 
was playing the part of the land- 
ing net. ‘ow within a foot of 


my rod and Gus prepared for the 
climax, Mr. Bass began to shiver 
and shake, so Gus made a dip 








NELSON AND HIS PRIZE BASS 


under him and, with 
our prize was in the 
right in the lap of 

“Say, man, are you wild or gone 
nutty ? What are you howling 
about?” There was Gus clasping 
his leg with his right hand and 
squeezing my fish onto his thigh 
with his left, and screaming like 
a child. I] took in the sur- 
roundings, for as he lifted his 
hand the blood was noticeable on 
both that and his trouser leg. He 
released the fish, only to regain 
his original grasp whenever the 
fish started to flop. He continued 
to hug him, so f realized it was 
now up to me to lend a hand, 
1 out with my scout knife Fone 
started to dissect the minnow 
from the bass. 

The next procedure was rather 
a painful one for Gus, as the op- 
posite gang of hooks were lodged 


one scoop, 
boat, but 


Gus 


soon 


firmly in his thigh, and the in- 
creasing red spot on his trousers 
was evidence that he contained at 
least a fair quantity of blood 
within him. 


“How can I get that out with- 
out performing a surgical opera- 


Field and Stream 


tion, and ’twould not be hygienic 
to use this here stabber to dis- 
lodge that hook.” 

‘Did you ever see a 
followed the stream as 


that 
occu 


man 
his 


pation with a yellow streak in 
him? ?” was his reply. 
“Here goes.” Gus closed his 


eyes, and then a yank and he held 
the minnow in his hand, but only 
an inch or two above its original 
height. I cut it loose from his 
trouser leg and laid away the rod 
and then, with the use of hjs 
handkerchief and a few strips of 
his undershirt we bandaged up 
the leg and felt content to call 
fish ng off for that day. 


“Well, out with the scales, Gus, 
and see what he weighs—6 Ib. 
4 oz., and the largest bass I ever 


landed. String it up alongside 
of that smelt and you rest and 
get up an appetite for dinner 
while | paddle back home. Now, 


if we don’t eat fish I 
guess.” 
Dinner w 


miss my 


served and I] reckon 
Gus gained "‘'ak that lost blood, 
for he surely was strong for bass, 
niashed potatoes and peas. 

Now as I pack up my rod for 
a trip to Vermont, I wonder if 





my next companion will share the 
same hard luck as Gus, and if 
old New England can give me as 
much enjoyment as I had in In- 
diana. 

Prize Contest Certificate Record. 
Fourth Prize, Large-Mouth Bass, 
June Class, North, 1913 Contest. 

«aught by Rude!ph W. Nelson, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 

Weight-—6 Ibs. 4 ozs. 

Length—-22' inches. 

Girth—16 inches. 

Caught—May 19, 1913. 

‘here caught—Notre Dame 
Lake, Notre Dame, Indiana. 

Rod—Shakespeare. 

Reel—Ravenock. 

Line—Kingtisher No. 4. 

Lure—Souith Bend green min- 
now. 

A PRIZE LAKER FROM 
CANADA 


By Clinton R. Tallcot 
First Prize, Lake 
1913 Contest 


Winner Trout, 


A fishing trip to Canada had 
been my dream for years, and 
the truth of the old proverb that 
“all , things come to those who 
wait” was proven when at last 


invitation 


I was able to accept an 
Morton 


from my friend Mr. John 


to bring my_ wife to White Fish 
Lake for a fishing trip. We left 
Croton on Hudson August 28th 
via Clayton and steamer Rideau 


Queen en route for Jones Falls. 


Our old friend Jack met us at the 
dock, a hearty handshake, and 
we stepped in his 22-ft. put-put 
which took us at a 10- mile clip 


down to his summer cottage called 


“Stony Point,’ situated at 
the north end of Hog Island, a 
very restful location. That even- 
ing our plans were made sitting 
before a roaring log fire on the 
hearth. The following day our 
camp outfit was packed snugly 
away in the skiff. Fishing tackle 


was carefully overlooked, poles and 


reels were thoroughly inspected 
and oiled. The last thing we 
stowed away was plenty. of 
tobacco—see note. A good-bye 





whirl of the 
put, we were 


to our 
wheel, 


wives, a 
and put, put, 


off for Dog Lake, a distance of 
20 miles, filled with expectations 
of a big catch 

The sail down was beautiful, 


around between numerous 
islands, following narrow channels 
and dodging between stumps, Dog 
Lake was reached without mishap, 


winding 





























as Jack knows the way. It is a 
fine sheet of water about two 
miles long, one-half mile wide and 
very deep. Ne cruised leisurely 
along the east shore, a campin 
spot was soon found quite 1 
bubbling spring, camp was set up 
znd it was a home to be proud ot 
situated in a grove of oaks and 
pines, with an enormous sloping 
rock meeting the clear waters of 
the lake, where one could easily 
see down twenty feet. 

It was now well past the dinne: 
hour, so the campfire was started 
and Jack soon prepared a first 
class meal, and he is a dandy at 
the business, cooks everything to 
a turn. I was as hungry as a 
horse and | don’t think I eve 
tasted food more delicious than 
our first meal in camp at Dog 
Lake. After eating we snugged 
up the camp, got out our fishing 
tackle and started off to try our 
luck for those beauties way down 
deep. 

Jack had rowed us around the 
course twice without a strike, and 
we had begun to wonder if the 
fish had taken a day off. Jack 
with his usual forethought for 
the morrow said “Get busy, boys, 
we have got to have tish tor 
breakfast, and who is going to 
catch the first one?” ‘’Twll be 
me before we reach _ the ext 
turn,” I replied. I was comforta- 
bly seated in a chair in the stern 
of the boat with my pole care 
lessly held to « side 

got a_ strike which ing 
the pole over my shoulder, and I 
nearly lost the whole thing over 
board. I quickly got in sition 
and Jack shouted “You N 
big one. Of course I 
was somewhat rattled, soot 
realized I was fast to a ish, 
and nothing but a cool h ind 
steady hand would land I 
told Jack to give any he 
thought necessary as this was my 
first experience. He said, “You 
are doing finely.”” The first 100 
feet was a steady pull and I kept 
wondering what his next caper 
would be. I had not long to 
wait. He turned and _ sounded, 
down, down, down, taking 150 
feet of line. I began to think he 
had found a passage through to 
China; at last I turned him and 
then a steady pull—gained over 
100 feet of line; he then rushed 
for the boat. Jack quickened his 
stroke to help me keep a tight 
line, the fish then stopped s 
shook his head violently trying t 
dislodge the hook, and the boys 
thought I was having a chill the 
way the pole shook sideways; then 
a start off to the right with a 
mad rush. I finally turned him 
and then he made another swing 
to the left with the y of a 
bull; he wasn’t as yet in sight, 
but giving a tremendous fight; it 
seemed as if my tackle would 


surely go if he kept this up much 
longer. He made another turn, 
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WHAT IS AN INTERNAL BATH? 


By R. W. BEAL. 


UCH has been said and volumes 
MI have been written describing at 

length the many kinds of baths 
civilized man has indulged in from time 
to time. Every possible resource of the 
human mind has been brought into play 
to fashion new methods of bathing, but 
strange as it may seem, the most im- 
portant, as well as the most beneficial of 
all baths, the “Internal Bath” has been 
given little thought. The reason for this 
is probably due to the fact that few peo- 
ple seem to realize the tremendous part 
that internal bathing plays in the acquir- 
ing and maintaining of health. 

If you were to ask a dozen people to 
define an internal bath, you would have 
as many different definitions and the 
probability is that not one of them would 
be correct. ‘To avoid any misconception 
as to what constitutes an internal bath, 
let it be said that a hot water enema is 
no more an internal bath than a bill of 
fare is a dinner. 

If it were possible and agreeable to 
take the great mass of thinking people 
to witness an average post mortem, the 
sights they would see and the things 
they would learn would prove of such 
lasting benefit and impress them so pro- 
foundly that further argument in favor 
of internal bathing would be unnecessary 
to convince them. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it is not possible to do this, profit- 
able as such an experience would doubt- 
less prove to be. There is, then, only 
one other way to get this information 
into their hands and that is by acquaint- 
ing them with such knowledge as_ will 
enable them to appreciate the value 
of this long-sought-for health-producing 
necessity. 

Few people realize wnat a very little 
thing is necessary sometimes to improve 
their physical condition. Also, they have 
almost no conception of how little care- 
lessness, indifference or neglect can be 
the fundamental cause of the most viru- 
lent disease. For instance, that  uni- 
versal disorder from which almost all 
humanity is suffering, known as “con- 
stipation,” “auto-intoxication,” “auto- 
infection,” and a multitude of other 


terms, is not only curable but preventable 
through the consistent practice of internal 
bathing. 

Hlow many people realize that normal 
functioning of the bowels and a clean in- 
testinal tract make it impossible to be- 
come sick? “Man of to-day is only fifty 
per cent. efficient.” Reduced to simple 
English this means that most men are try- 
ing to do a man’s portion of work on half 
a man’s power. This applies equally to 
women. 

That it is impossible to continue to do 
this indefinitely must be apparent to all. 
Nature never intended the delicate 
human organism to be operated on a 
hundred per cent. overload. A machine 
could not stand this and not break down 
and the body certainly cannot do more than 
a machine. There is entirely too much un- 
necessary and avoidable sickness in the 
world. 

How many people can you name, includ- 
ing yourself, who are physically vigorous, 
healthy and strong? The number is appal- 
lingly small. 

It is not a complex matter to keep in 
condition, but it takes a little time, and 
in these strenuous days people have time 
to do everything else necessary for the at- 
tainment of happiness but the most essential 
thing of all, that of giving their bodies their 
pr¢ per care. 

Would you believe that five to ten 
minutes of time devoted to systematic 
internal bathing can make you _ healthy 
and maintain your physical efficiency 
indefinitely? Granting that such a simple 
procedure as this will do what is claimed 
for it, is it not worth while to learn 
more about that which will accomplish 
this end? Internal Bathing will do this, 
and it will do it for people of all 
ages and in all conditions of health and 
disease. 

People don’t seem to realize, strange 
to say, how important it is to keep the 
body free from accumulated body-waste 
poisons. Their doing so would prevent 
the absorption into the blood of the poison- 
ous excretions of the body and health would 
be the inevitable result. 


If you would keep your blood pure, 
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your heart normal, your eyes clear, your 
complexion clean, your mind keen, your 
blood pressure normal, your nerves relaxed 
and be able to enjoy the vigor of youth 
in your declining years, practice internal 
bathing and begin to-day. 

Now that your attention has _ been 
called to the importance of internal bath- 
ing, it may be that a number of ques- 
tions will suggest themselves to your 
mind. You will probably want to know 
WHAT an Internal Bath is, WHY peo- 
ple should take them, and the WAY to 
take them. These and countless other 
questions are all answered in a_ booklet 
entitled “THE WHAT, THE WHY 
and THE WAY OF INTERNAL 
BATHING,” written by Doctor Chas. 
A. Tyrrell, the inventor of the “J. B. L. 
Cascade,” whose lifelong study and re- 
search along this line make him the pre- 
eminent authority on this subject. Not 
only has internal bathing saved and pro- 
longed Dr. Tyrrell’s own life, but the 
lives of a multitude of hopeless individuals 
have been equally spared and _ prolonged. 
No book has ever been written con- 
taining such a vast amount of practi- 
cal information to the business man, the 





worker, and the housewife; all that is 
necessary to secure this book is to write 
to Dr. Tyrrell at Number 134 West 65th 
Street, New York City, and mention 
having read this article in FIELD AND 
STREAM, and same will be immediately 


mailed to you free of all cost or 
obligation. 

Perhaps you realize now, more than ever, 
the truth of these statements, and 


if the reading of this article will result 
in a proper appreciation on your part of 
the value of internal bathing, it will have 
served its purpose. What you will want 
to do now is to avail yourself of the 
opportunity for learning more about the 
subject, and your writing for this book 
will give you that information. Do not put 
off doing this, but send for the book now 
while the matter is fresh in your mind. 

“Procrastination is the thief of time.” 
A thief is one who steals something. 
Don’t allow procrastination to cheat you 
out of your opportunity to get this valu- 
able information which is free for the ask- 
ing. If you would be natural, be healthy. 
It is unnatural to be sick. Why be un- 
natural, when it is such a simple thing to 
be well ? 





IF YOUR EYES 


ARE NOT NORMAL 


there is a perfectly safe and natural way 
of restoring perfect circulation of blood, 
which is all that weak eyes require. 

It is in the nature of a gentle massage 
given over the closed lids for five minutes 
at a time twice a day, and for twenty 
years this method has been successfully 
used in correcting eye troubles and bring- 
ing back normal eyesight to young and 
old— 

Many of those whom it has benefited 
had very serious eye troubles too, as is 
shown by their voluntary letters on the 
subject. 

Just note what leading authorities say 
on the subject of eye massage—Doctor 
De Schweinitz of Philadelphia, Professor of 
Ophthalmology at Jefferson College, has 
stated that in treating even so serious a 
condition as dreaded cataract of the eyes, 
massage of the eye-ball “has been followed 





by improvement in vision and deepening 
of the anterior chamber.” The Medical 
Record, in treating the same subject, says 
that “the most feasible plan seems to be 
properly applied massage.” 

This system of massage to which we 
refer is fully explained in a scientific book 
on “The Eyes—Their Care, Their Ills, Their 
Cure,” which may be obtained free on re- 
quest from The Ideal Masseur, 134 West 
65th Street, New York, if you wil! mention 
FIELD AND STREAM. 

The most effective helps for our weak- 
nesses nowadays are often the most simple 
and safe. Hosts of people have saved 
themselves from the nuisance of con- 
stantly wearing eye-glasses by using this 
massage (or exercise), so it will probably 
be well worth your while to at least in- 
form yourself further by writing for the 
little book which treats the subject so 
thoroughly. 
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~ “EVINRUDE + ROWBOAT = MOTORBOAT ¢ 


EVI N RU D E re 


Rowboat and Canoe Motor 


The 1915 Models embrace all of the unequaled 
features of the 1914 machines, plus the new 
and exclusive Evinrude Automatic Reverse 
which adds 100% flexibility and enables 
Evinrude equipped craft to maneuver in a 
marvelous fashion. No description can convey 
the many advantages of this feature. All 
motors are equipped with built-in magneto 
and Maxim Silencer. Ask your dealer for 
demonstration. Send for catalog giving details. 


$60.00 to $80.00 


Battery Ignition - $5.00 Less 
12 BEAUTIFUL POSTER STAMPS SENT FOR 4 CENTS 


Evinrude Motor Company 
No. 15 Evinrude Block, MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.S. A. 
DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES 
69 Cortlandt St., New York, N.Y, - 218 State St., Boston, Mass. 
182 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 436 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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then started to sound and I could 
see he was weakening. I soon 
turned him and gained a lot of 
line, which brought him in sight, 
he was churning the water like a 
propeller wheel, a beautiful speci- 
men of trout. Making his last 
fight in that clear water, what a 
sight he was. 

When about 50 feet from the 
boat he tried to sound, but I 
checked him. I now saw my 
chance had come, he turned to 
the right and I brought him to 
the side of the boat where Jack 
met him with the gaff and landed 
him in the boat, a feat requiring 
considerable skill. The fight was 
over at last and the prize fish 
was landed. The battle lasted 
three-quarters of an hour. Jack 
sat on the fish, and even with 
200 pounds weight it was dif- 
ficult to keep him quiet while 
Fred was trying to remove the 
hook. 

We were excited and _ over- 
joyed at our luck. Fred grabbed 
the oars and started for shore, 
fearing we would yet lose the fish. 
On reaching shore our twenty 
pound scale would not weigh the 
hsh, proving we had a prize win- 
ner. We took several pictures 
as the sun was sinking and im- 
mediately started for home to 
have the fish weighed and wit- 
nessed, leaving Fred in charge of 
camp. It required some skill to 
make the trip home in the dark, 
but Jack did it, sending the little 
boat along at a good clip, and 
we only stopped once to pull some 
out of the wheel. 
reaching Jones Falls at 
9.30 P. M. the fish was weighed 
by Mr. Kenney, the proprietor of 
the hotel, and tipped the scales 
at 221% pounds, the largest fish 
ever brought in there. 

We returned to camp the next 
day, but had no more big strikes, 








though splendid catches of big- 
mouth bass. Several weighing 
over five pounds. 

I may never break my first big 
record, but I never shall forget 
the fun it was, nor the fine time 
we had on our first fishing trip 
to Canada. 

Prize Contest Certificate Record. 

First Prize—Lake Trout—1913 
Contest. 

Caught by Clinton <— _ Tallcot, 
Croton on Hudson, N. 

Weight—22'% Ibs. 

Length—37 inches. 

Girth—23 inches. 

Caught—September 1, 1913. 


Where caught—Dog Lake, On- 
tario, Canada. 

Rod—Bristol. 

Reel—Single action. 

Line—Copper. 

Lure—Pearl wobbler, Aber- 


crombie & Fitch Co. 


WINNER 1914 PRIZE FISHING 


CONTEST 
Small-Mouth Black Bass—Ladies. 
CAUGHT BY MRS. A. LOEFFLER, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Weight—5% Ibs. 


Length—18% in. 
Girth—16 in. 
Caught—August 21, 1914. 


Where—Three Lakes, 
Rod—Bristol. 
Reel—Vim. 


Wis. 





Field and Stream 


Line—Walliser. graphs submitted each month in 
Lure—Double spinner and min- this Contest, reserving the right 
now. to publish at our own discretion 
: the others submitted. The prizes 
INFORMATION ABOUT THE fo; next month will be: First 


Prize—Three years’ subscription to 


FEATHER MINNOW BASS 
AITS 






Fietp AND StrEAM. Second Prize 
Field & Stream Pub. Co. Two years’ subscription to FreLp 
In your issue of January on AND Stream. Third Prize—One 
page 945 is an article entitled years’ subscription to Fietp Anp 
New Feather Minnow for Bass.” STREAM. or all others, 50c. will 
This interests me very much. be allowed when used. | 
After reading the article 1 find Contestants submitting photo- 
that such artificial baits may be graphs will please place name and 
purchased at your office. I beg to address on the back of each one 
say that I would like to get a few Submitted, state make of camera 
of these to try; they certainly and type of lens used, light con- 
seem to appeal to me. | “ ditions, time of exposure, and any 
While i am not a subscriber I other explanatory matter which 
am a reader of your magazine, would be of interest. Address all 
which interests me greatly. Would entries to Photographic Contest 
you kindly send me prices of such Department, FIELD AND_ STREAM, 
baits. 456 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Oscar Benson. 


Ans.—These baits are for sale 
by the maker, Mr. Rhead, whose 
address is 217 Ocean Avenue, 


Long Island. 
ATLANTIC TUNA CLUB 
FORMED 


Flatbush, 


Charles W. 
erly, president 
Island Inland Fisheries Commis- 
sioners, and treasurer of the 
American Fisheries Society, was 
elected president of the recently 
incorporated Atlantic Tuna Club 
at a meeting for organization and 
election of officers and members 
held Friday afternoon at the head- 
quarters of the Inland Fisheries 
Commission in the state house it 
Providence. 

The other 
follows: First 
George L. Shepley; second vice- 
president, Andrew G. Weeks, 
Boston; third vice-president, 
Frederick S. Doremus, New York; 
secretary, Richard Aldrich, 
Warwick; treasurer 
Watrous; directors, ° 
Stillman, Mystic; A. Julian Cran- 
dall, Ashaway; Daniel B. Fearing, 
Ne wport. 

The club is composed of 
yachtsmen and sporting men in 
various parts ot the country, 
whose interest in catching the 
gamy tuna has been steadily in- 
creasing during the past three 


W illard, of 
of the 


West- 
Rhode 





FIRST 
Made by W. G. 
cial Kodak. 
second. Stop 
Ptarmigan in Late Fall 


PRIZE 
Fellows. 1A Spe- 
Lens. 1/25 


officers elected are as Subject— 


vice-president, 








leading 








years and who have come to Block 








Island to indulge in the pastime. SECOND PRIZE 

The first regular annual meet- Made by G. W. Visser. F. P. 
ing of the club will be held om Kodak. 1/50 second. Subject— 
the fourth Monday in July at Swimming Moose. 

3lock Island. It is the intention 
of the club to eventually build a 


clubhouse at Block Island for the 
convenience of the members. 
The officers of the Inland Fish- 


eries Commission have been 
largely instrumental in telneion 
some of these men and many 


others together to form the present 
club. 

The incorporators are: Charles 
W. Willard, Westerly; A. Julian 
Crandall, Ashaway; George eo 
Shepley, Providence; Daniel B. 
Fearing, Newport; Dr. C. K. Still 
man, Mystic; H. Vernon Foster, 
Bartlesville, Okla.; Frederick S. 
Doremus, New York; L. Dana 
Chapman, Boston. 





THIRD 


Made by F. H. 
P 


PRIZE 
Mue histein. No. 
Time 1/25 
Subject—Setter 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST $ Kestmen F, 
Fie_p STREAM 


second. Stop 8. 
prizes the best photo-on Grouse. 


offers three 
three 


AND 
for 
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Throw targets from along shore while you and your friends pick off the clay “duck” and “shore birds” 
as the hand-trap sends them winging their way over the water 


New Ways to Throw “Clay” 


HE Du Pont Hand Trap answers the call of shooters for a simple, prac- 

tical and easily operated target throwing device. It embodies all the 
requirements of portability, durability and utility. Weighing only six 
pounds, composed of a few simple parts, and very compact in form, it can 
be used wherever trapshooting is feasible. 

Experts endorse the Du Pont Hand Trap. Beginners find it an excellent 
means of learning trapshooting 
under most favorable — sur- 
roundings. 


Our Free Booklet 
Tells How 


a famous wing and target shot 
discovered clever, unique and 
practical ways of using the Du 
Pont Hand Trap. He tells 
how to throw 70-yard straight- 
aways, extreme angles, over- 
head targets, “curvers,”’ and 
“skimmers” which fool the 
cleverest of the experts. Get 
this booklet. Learn the new 
ways to throw clays with the 
Du Pont Hand Trap. 


For Hand Trap and Trapshoot- 
ing Booklets Send Request to 
Department 55-S 


Du Pont Powder 
Company 


Established 1802 
a. 
Ready to Throw Target W ilmington, Del. 
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TSMANS WORKSTIOP 


FLY-TYING WITH HOME- 
MADE TOOLS 
By Ladd Plumley 


Winter is the time to tie flies; 
there is nothing like a big Nor’- 
easter, rattling the windows, for 
an accompaniment for selecting 
feathers and twirling herl and 
silks. Besides, during a long win- 
ter’s evening, ‘the vacant hooks in 
the fly-book can be filled and a 
round dozen of the inducer that 
was so seductive last June will not 
only give delight in the making 
but will increase the chances for 
a full basket during the coming 
season. The fellow who hits the 
fly trail while deep with snow will 
lug into the cook shanty a weighty 
creel on his next bout with the 
speckled or bronze-backed. 

Anyone can make trout or bass 
flies, and tools, other than a fifty- 
cent “pin vise,” can be constructed 
with little trouble. You do 
not need the expensive fly- -tyer’s 
table vise; the ba cng ‘pin vise’ 
will do just as well. File off the 
knob at the end of the pin vise 
and bore holes of proper size in 
a piece of one-inch plank. Drive 
the vise into one of the holes and 
place the plank before you on 
your table. 

You will need a pair of wire 
forceps. You can make this tool 
yourself from a bit of an old 
umbrella rib or a piece of brass 
spring wire. Flatten the ends of 
the wire on a flatiron with a ham- 
mer and bend the ends back with 
poe. so that when the wire is 
rought into a loop, the ends will 
be parallel with one another. Bend 
the wire into a permanent loop 
with the flattened ends crossed. 
Hammer the crossed ends on the 
flatiron in such a way that the 
spring of the wire will engage 
their faces. You may have to 
use a file on the jaws of the for- 
ceps, thus fitting them snugly 


ainst each other; they will then 
take a firm hold on tying silk or 
what-not. 

You must also have a_ small 
stiletto. good-sized _ broken 
needle, the broken end sharpened 
and inserted firmly into a bit of 
pine the size of a lead pencil, 
makes an excellent stiletto. And 
you will need a bit of shoemaker’s 
wax. Keep the wax in the cut-off 
thumb of an oid glove. 
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Shellac varnish for finishing off 
heads of artificial flies can be 
made by dissolving brown flake 
skellac in alcohol. The varnish 
should be kept in a_ small vial. 
Push a sliver of hard wood into 
the cork; a bit of bamboo is best; 
this gives an excellent point for 
touching the wrappings of a fly. 

Materials for making flies are 
found everywhere. Floss silks of 
various hues for bodies can be 
bought at shops or begged from 
wives, sisters or mothers. The 
poultryman will sell you the heads 
and necks of roosters, from which 
you can pull all the hackles you 
will ever need. I paid ten cents 
for three necks and have enough 
grey, black, and red hackles to 
last for the rest of my life. You 
should beg, steal, or buy a few white 
swan’s plumes—from the wing or 
tail of the bird. White chicken 
wing feathers will do at a pinch, 


but swan’s plumes are far more 
easy to work into wings for flies. 
You must also get somewhere a 
bunch of the white and_ black 
speckled feathers of the mallard 
duck. These can be bought from 
tackle houses, or a hunter friend 
will save you the skin of a mal- 
lard. Tying silk, too, can be ob- 
tained from a tackle house. Ordi- 
nary sewing silk is much too 
coarse. So you must purchase 
this material. You will also have 
to purchase a few yards of narrow 
gold and silver tinsel. 

\ few feathers from a turkey 
feather duster—brown and grey, 
speckled—will come in handy, and 
you must have at least one pea- 
cock feather or plume. Peacock 
herl for the bodies of Brown 
Hackles and Coachmen, and some 
other artificial flies, are the fila- 
ments plucked from a peacock tail 
feather. Those of bronze kue are 
the most valuable. And any 
feathers donated by the owner of 
an old bonnet may not come amiss. 
Indeed, you will, if you continue 
your fad of fly tying, ever have 
your eye alert for materials. 
Even in a great city you can 
gather together an assortment with 
very little trouble and cost. I 
have found gull’s feathers, and 
swan’s and duck’s, in Central Park 
in New York; once I picked up a 
dilapidated peacock plume, but 
with many excellent herls_ in 
place, on Broadway near Grace 
Church. 

A church—the inside—is the 
temptation of temptations for the 
fly tyer. It is hard to sit behind 
a hat dressed with the very feath- 
ers you need and not take a twitch. 
However, the women of the house- 
hold are always generous, if you 
go about it in the right way. You 
can gather a great motley of mate- 
rial without over-much trouble and 
ae. 

fou will need a pair of small 
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scissors—embroidery scissors are 
fine—and you must have hooks of 
various sizes. Modern eyed hooks 
can be bought of any tackle dealer 
and, as they require no snell, are 
easy to manipulate. You had 
better use them in making your 
flies. 

I will suppose your tools and 


Come 


3 
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2. TWEEZERS. 3. STILETTO. 


materials are at hand and_ that 
you are ready for_ your initial 
el in fly tying. To begin with, 
let me say that if you master the 
simple hackle all the rest will be- 
plain sailing and easy. We will, 
therefore, begin with the Brown 
Hackle—an excellent general fly 
and one that will present the mini- 
mum difficulty for the amateur. 
Place in position your pin vise. 
Insert the bend of a hook in the 
jaws of the vise and make all 
secure, the eye of the hook away 
from the vise and toward the 
right and in such a position that 
the wire is parallel with the top 
f the table at which you work. 
With your shoemaker’s wax, coat 
a foot length of the tying silk. 
Take a few turns of the silk 


4. HOOK IN VISE, 5, STARTING 


around the hook, overlapping the 
end, and wind to the bend, secur- 
ing the silk with a half-hitch (ty- 
ing silk under one coil and pulled 
tight). 

Select three peacock herls fibers 
nulled from an_ eyed peacock’s 
Seonee plume). Bunch the points 
of the fibres together and wrap 
to the back of the hook, the herls 
pointed over the vise. Wind ty- 
ing silk back toward the vise and 
take a half-hitch. Twist the pea- 
cock herls and the tying silk to- 
gether and wind all toward the 
eye of the hook, leaving one- 
eighth inch or so of hook toward 
the upper end—toward the eye. 
Secure peacock herls with three 
windings and a_ half-hitch, and 
snip away surplus herl. a 

f preferred, in all the winding 
operations you can employ your 
wire forceps instead of thumb and 
forefinger. 

You are now to select a red 
hackle (neck hackle from a cock). 
Do not take one with tco long a 
fibre. Strip the fibres away at 
the butt of the hackle. Next, be- 
tween thumb and forefinger, press 
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7. HERL, 5S. WINDING HERL, 9. HACKLE COMPLETED. 


back the fibres toward the point, 
and do this several times. Soeaet 
point of hackle under tying silk 
on the back of the hook and wind 
the silk almost, but not quite, all 
the way te the eye, securing with 
a_ half-hitch. 

You had better use your forceps 
in making the windings of the 
hackle. Clamp the forceps to the 
point and wind slowly; as you 
wind, press back the fibres toward 
the bend of the hook. 

Jhen all is symmetrical, finish 
off the head of your fly with a 
half-dozen turns of your silk and 
two half-hitches, making the 
hitches in opposite directions. Cut 
off any unused portion of hackle 
and of the winding gilk. All that 
now remains is to carefully and 
neatly varnish the head of the fly. 
You should touch the bit of stick 
of the cork of your shellac vial 
several times to the windings, both 
on the upper and the under side. 
And push a fine needle through 
the eye of the fly so as to make 
sure that any surplus varnish will 
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THE BODY. 6. BODY FINISHED. 


not prevent insertion when attach- 
ing the leader. ; 

While you are at it, you had 
better make a lot of Brown 
Hackles, and hackles of other 
colors, using both peacock herl for 
bodies and fioss silk. The latter 
material is to be separated into its 
component strands, and but one 
flat strand wound on the wire of 
the hook. If you wish to make the 
hackle known as the “Soldier 
Palmer,” fasten a bit of gold tinsel 
to the tail of the fly before both 
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scarlet floss body silk and hackle 
is ready to be wound. Wind body 
silk first and fasten off at head 
of fly with your tying silk. Next, 
wind the tinsel, three or more 
neat coils over the scarlet body, 
and, in turn, take two half-hitches 
with tying silk over the tinsel. 
Finally, wind the hackle over the 
coils of the tinsel, making several 
extra turns of hackle at the head 
—near the eye of the hook. It 
can be remarked, that all bodies 
of winged flies, where the hackle 
is wound the entire length of the 
body, are constructed in this man- 
ner. The “Queen of the Water” 
is a good example of this method 
of tying. 

Let us now proceed to winged 
flies. The fly known as_ the 
“Coachman” is excellent, both as 
a killer in actual fishing and as a 
simple winged fly for the ama- 
teur’s maiden efforts. For the 
body of the Coachman you should 
use peacock herl, and for the 
hackle, a dull red cock’s neck 
hackle. Indeed, the Coachman is 
nothing but the simple Brown 
Hackle with the addition of white 
wings, and with the hackle less 
bushy and with fewer turns. 

In making the body and in 
hackling a Coachman, there should 
be plenty of space left between 
the upper end and the eye of the 
hook. This for tying in the wings. 
The wings themselves should be 
cut from two opposite sides of a 
white swan’s plume. The sections 
are to be pressed neatly back to 
back between the forefinger and 
the thumb and the butts of the 
sections (the cut portions) pushed 
irregularly into a bunch. 

With the left hand you are to 
hold the pressed sections of the 
swan’s plume in place and on the 
back - the hook near the eye. 
Wrap them on securely, leaving the 
butts out to the right beyond the 
hook. Take as many wraps of the 
tying silk around the wings as will 
securely hold them erect, and take 
two turns, and no more, under 
the wings (between the wings and 
hackle), so as to “cock” upward 
at a sharp angle. Finish oft with 


10. READY FOR WINGS. 11. WINGS. 12. WINGS COMPLETED. 
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“‘The stock ain’ t fed yet, Hiram!’’ 


Played in town or country house—CAROM and 
POCKET BILLIARDS abound with thrills that 
crowd right out of mind the weighty cares of the day! 

These grand old games are filled with delicious sus- 
pense—shots as true as a rifle ball—and unguarded 
moments when a stroke of strategy can snatch a bril- 
liant victory from almost certain defeat! 

No indoor sport can match their merry cross-fire— 
it caps each climax with a burst of laughter! 

Thousands of homes are endowed with Billiards. Moth- 
ers, fathers, sons and daughters, and guests—everybody 
plays these princely games nowadays. Anda real Brunswick 
Table will make your home the center of your social life 
—win your boys and girls and keep them off the street. 


Brunswick Home 


Billiard Tables 


“GRAND” and “BABY GRAND” 


Built exactly like our famous regulation tables, for all 
games of Carom and Pocket Billiards—yet sizes and 
designs that harmonize with home surroundings. 

“GRAND” and “BABY GRAND,” superbly made from 
rare and beautiful mahogany, richly inlaid. Have genuine 
Vermont slate bed, Monarch cushions—famed for lightning 
action—fast imported billiard cloth—life, speed and accuracy. 


A Year to Pay—Playing Outfit Free! 


Our popular purchase plan Jets you try any Brunswick 30 
days in your home. And our popular purchase plan lets you 
pay monthly, if you wish—terms as low as 20 cents a day! 

Balls, Hand-Tapered Cues, Rack, Markers, Tips, Cue 
Clamps, Table Cover, expert rules on “How To Play,” etc. 
—all included without extra cost. 

Now get our valuable book, “Billiaras—The Home Mag- 
net,” that pictures all Brunswick Home Tables in actual 
colors, gives low factory prices and full details. Sent FREE 


VEN Beeya iitleceriele). ata a 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. (390) 
Dept. 10-E, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Send postpaid, free, your color-illustrated catalog 


“BILLIARDS—THE HOME MAGNET” 
with details of your 30-day trial offer. 
Name. .ccccccccccccccccccccccccvccssessssessesese ° 
Address..se++ PPPTTITITICTITITIT TTT TTT Tl ° 
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three half-hitches. Snip away 
surplus feather of butts of wings 
and make all neat and natty with 
your scissors. Lastly, varnish the 
head of the fly wit ” several di 
pings of your shellac. And do 
not forget to push the fine needle 
through the eye of the hook. 

In constructing a fly such as 
tHat known as the “Grizzly King” 
or the “Professor,” a tail is tied 
in. This tail, in the case of the 
flies mentioned, is of two or three 
coarse figures of Red Ibis, or of 
a white feather stained scarlet. 
When a tail is added to a fly, it 
is fastened in before the body silk 
and tinsel is wound into place. 
The general rule to be observed in 
tying in the material for any fly 
is that the /ast thing to be wound 
in position is to be fastened first 
with the tyin silk, and that order 
is always fol owed. 
called the ‘“Beaverkill, or ex- 
ample, the tail (in this fly, three 
mallard fibers) is tied in on the 
bare hook. Next, the point of a 
red cock’s hackle is placed into 
position for winding, next, a bit of 
silver tinsel, and last, for the body 
of the fly, a se parated strand of 
white floss silk. It can be added 
that the wings for the Beaverkill 
are constructed of sections of the 
light slate-colored feather of a 
wild duck or pigeon. 

In this short article no attempt 
has been made to give the mate- 
rials for more than a few patterns 
of flies. These few, however, are 
basal patterns. After mastering 
those here given, the amateur will 
have little difficulty in tying al- 
most any fly that he desires to 
copy. The principles of fly tying 
are extremely simple, and have 
been here catlined; the highest 
branches of the art are only ex- 
tensions of these basal principles. 


AN ATTACHABLE KICKER 
FOR YOUR BIKE 


The outboard motor for use on 
canoes, rowboats, and other small 
craft bounded quickly into gen- 
eral use by the great fraternity of 
outdoorsmen. Perhaps it, was the 
success of those little “kickers” 
which prompted the designing of 
the “motor wheel.” This new 
kink is an “outboard” attachment, 
too, as our boating friends would 
term it, in that it is designed to 
be attached by a simple twist of 
the wrist to an otherwise motor- 
less “craft”—the ordinary bicycle. 

The great practical value of the 
motorcycle—as was that of the 
motorboat before the invention of 
the outboard motor—is junques- 
tioned by sportsmen. Sut this 
motor wheel presents many points 
in its favor not possessed by its 
bigger brother. Like the outboard 
motor, it permits its owner to take 
it with him to the fishing waters 
or shooting grounds, carrying it 
with him on the train as ordinary 
hand baggage, without the trouble 
and expense of shipping separately, 
as would be necessary with the 
motorcycle. On arrival the auxili- 


ary wheel is attached to any hired 
bicycle in a couple of minutes’ 
time, and with his kit on his back 
the sportsman is able to go chug- 
ging off to his camp-si -site, five, ten 
or fifteen miles “in” from the 
railroad, over country road or 
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woodland trail, avoiding the usual 
tiresome and expensive “carting 
in” by springless farm wagon be- 
hind some ancient steed. 

3ut perhaps it will find greatest 
favor as an auxiliary and time- 
saver on week-end excursions. At 
a cost very much less than that of 


the end should be cut off close 
down to the wrapping and all 
secured with smalibe or other 
varnish. 

Shellac dries in a few minutes 
and can be used as a basal coat; 
a more slow drying and sub 
stantial varnish, such as “coach” 











THE MOTOR IN USE ON A HUNTING TRIP 


any other motor-driven convey- 
ance it will make us equally in- 
dependent of train pen = om and 
hired hacks, enabling us to reach 
our favorite bass lake or duck 
blind in the fewest possible 
minutes from the time we slam 
down our rolltop and grab the old 
twelve gauge and shell-vest from 
behind the door. 

Mechanically the illustration 
tells its own story. It is a wor 
manlike bit of a power plant, 
thoroughly up-to-date with its 
magneto ignition, exhaust-warmed 
carbureter, and so on. Probably 
we will all see lots of them this 
coming summer. They are now 
on the market. Passing along this 
dope to the brethren of Fietp anp 
STREAM the writer would be glad 
to furnish further information to 
any brother inquiring through 
FieELD AND STREAM. 

Yours trul 
Joun S. WILLIAMs. 
New York City. 


A CONVENIENT INVISIBLE 
KNOT 
Ladd Plumley 


When fine silk is used for the 
windings on rods, it is sometimes 
convenient to employ a needle for 
securing the end of the silk, and 
thus finish off with the usual in- 
visible knot. The winding is be- 
gun in the ordinary manner, the 
end of the silk being turned 
under the first few wrappings. 
When the winding is almost fin- 
ished, the last five turnings are 
wound over both the joint and a 
needle. The end of the silk is 
then threaded through the eye of 
the needle, and while the last 
coils of the winding are_ held 
firmly in place, the needle is 
pulled from under, thus bringing 
the end of the silk under the last 
five coils. With a sharp knife 


be applied over 


or “spar,” can 
the shellac. 

The cut given below illustrates 
the use of the needle in making 
the invisible knot. 
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FINISHING THE WINDING 





FIELD AND STREAM 
TROPHY CUP 


For Shotgun, Rifle and Re- 
volver Shooting; Fly, 
Bait and Surf Rod 
Casting 


We are putting up these 
cups for the various clubs, 
for the purpose of enlarg- 
ing the interest in shooting 
and casting with rod and 
reel, especially in the 
smaller clubs, where ex- 
pensive rizes are not 
given. any clubs. are 
having these cups for 
weekly shoots, and others 
are giving them for prizes 
for the championship of the 
club. 

These cups make very 
handsome prizes, and a con- 
testant winnin one of 
these has something really 
fine to show to his friends 
as proof of his ability. The 
only condition in connec- 
tion with the giving of 
these cups is that at least 
ten contestants must be in 
the tournament or shoot, 
as the case may be. Why 
not secure one of these 
cups for your club? 
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ITHACA SINGLE BARRELIRAP GUN" 


ERE is a new one—a high grade SINGLE BARREL TRAP GUN made 
especially for the trapshooter. 
It has two lugs at top and one at bottom, bolted at each of these three points, 
giving a triangular form of fastening and especially designed to stand the continuous 
strain of heavy nitro powder loads. 
It is equipped with our lightning lock, automatic ejector and ventilated rib. 
BUILT IN TWELVE GAUGE ONLY IN THE FOLLOWING GRADES 


No. 4 Ejector special net price $ 85 No. 6 Ejector special net price $235 
No. 5 Ejector special net price $160 No. 7 Ejector special net price $310 


MADE IN AMERICA 

Send for Brand New Cate L. ae Barrel Trap Gun shown above as 
age ae Bee OT SIE, ees ime SY? 
: BES “OR Box 11 
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Up in the snow-capped Northland, 
up in the land of big game, you need 
a little something in reserve. Make it 


V. O. S. 


SILVER ARMOR WHISKEY 


a very honorable, old Bourbon, blended with whiskey 18 
ears old, so mellow and smooth you will be glad you found 
it, and a mighty good friend to have with you to meet any 
emergency. 
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A pure, unadulterated whiskey, never sold over bars. Sold only by mail. 










Send $5. for 4 quarts, Express Prepaid 
RANDOLPH ROSE, 201 Chestnut Street, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Registered Distillery No. 33, 6th Dist. of Kentucky 
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Prize F ishing: Contest 
for 1915 


The fourth Annual Prize Fishing Contest, the Contest of 1914, is closed and has 
gone into histoy. This yearly emulation between our fishermen, in endeavoring to land 
the big ones and let the little fellows grow, has become an institution in the angling 
world. Its records are the records; the only authentic list of the largest fish of the 
different species of game fishes caught during the year that is printed. Just a study 
of the bare certificate records of the winners for the year will tell you more about 
the whereabouts of good waters, the rods, lines, reels and lures that caught the big ones, 
than you could learn from pages and pages of text. From all over the country, in all 
classes of game fish, these records come in, and at the end of the year are printed to- 
gether, for comparison and reference by those who want to improve their knowledge 
and skill as anglers. 


For it is something worth a man’s satisfaction to be a really efficient angler, not 
a person armed with a lately acquired outfit and a rambling inchoate knowledge of 
how to use it, but a real master, able to play the game at its very finest, against fish 
that are more than human in their intelligence, wariness and ability in battle. 


In angling, the aim of good tackle is to place the man on a par with the fish, to 
give each the benefit of the best tactics that he can employ and let the better fighter 
win. The stories of the winners in FIELD AND STREAM'’S annual contest are some- 
thing more than entertaining yarns of fishing. They are the accounts of men who 
really can fish; who can catch something else besides the run of little ones that 
usually fall to the lot of the dub fisherman, They tell the tactics and fishcraft that a 
master employed to hook and land a big, wise, wary old monarch of his species—a 
feat that most literary fishermen and mighty few of the ordinary run of careless and 
unobservant anglers can perform! 


The days of cavilling at the Prize Fishing Contest as unsportsmanlike and com- 
mercializing have long gone by. Four years of reading the winner’s stories, of how 
the master-fishermen used their best wits and experience, to say nothing of an in- 
credible store of patience, in landing the fish that were good enough to take prizes, 
proved beyond cavil that we were right—that the Contest was a great educational 
idea, of the highest worth in raising the standards and ideals of angling. Hundreds 
of thousands of fishermen have gotten ideas and corrected faults from a careful study 
of those stories, and to thousands of others they have raised a spirit of emulation, a 
desire to drop the old game of hauling a long string of small easily landed fish over 
the side, and to go after the big ones who are really worth while. 


This year, brother reader, will not you, too, get out the old tackle and try to geta 
niche in the Contest of 1915? Next month the new list of prizes and conditions will 
be published. Be on the lookout for it and pick out the class that you are going to 
land a winner in. Then study over all the stories of the winners in that class for the 
last three years, overhaul your tackle accordingly, weed out the faults that have kept 
you down in the ranks so far, and go to it! 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT CFF 


Won 22 Prizes---1914 


“BRISTOL” Steel Fishing Rods won twenty-two prizes in the 1914 Field and Stream \ 
National Fishing Contest. They won all four of the prizes in the Lake Trout contest, 

and first, second and third prizes for Landlocked Salmon. They also won first, second 
and third prizes for Small-Mouth Bass in Class B; first, second and third prizes for 
Small-Mouth Bass in Class C. Also the Grand Prize for Small-Mouth Black Bass. 

In addition, “BRISTOL” Steel Fishing Rods won first prize for Large-Mouth Black 
Bass; first and second prizes for Muscallonge; first Grand Prize for Wall-Eyed Pike, 
and other minor prizes, making up the total of twenty-two. 

When you study these figures you will see that the “BRISTOL” Steel Fishing Rods 
made a very splendid showing in each of the classes. We make a “BRISTOL” Steel 


Fishing Rod for each kind of fishing and each “BRISTOL” is guaranteed for three years. 





SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


The “BRISTOL” catalegue fuiy describes more than thirty-six “BRISTOL” Rods 
and shows all of them in_half-tone reproduction—Fly Rods, Bait Rods, Bait Casting 
Rods, Still Fishing Rods, Muscallonge Rods, Salt Water Rods, etc. 

You will be able to pick out a beautiful kit of rods from the catalogue. See the 

description of five rods in our January ad in Field and Stream. Send for catalogue 

today and have a complete description. 

| If your dealer cannot get the rods you want promptly, write us and we will supply you. 


The new 1915 “BRISTOL” calendar is a full color reproduction of an oil painting 
by Philip R. Goodwin, the noted outdoor-sports artist. Size 16% x20 inches. .4 hand- 
some decoration for home, den or camp. Sent prepaid only on receipt of 15 cents. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 


81 Horton Street Bristol, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Branch, Phil. B. Bekeart Company, 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif, 
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You hear it everywhere. 





Established 1853 


SAFETY FIRST 


The safety is one of the superior 
points of “THE GUN THAT BLOCKS THE SEARS.” 
The safety which makes accidental discharge impossible. 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 


N. R. DAVIS & SONS 


LOCK BOX 700 
ASSONET, MASS. 




















“2 While hunting 
Pheasants near 
Hansrote, W. Va. 


Mr. W. M. Kefauver 
killed a deer with his 













Loaded with No.5 Shot 
“The deer was running 
toward me at an angle,” he 
writes, “and at the first shot 
I broke its shoulder, knocking 
™~ it down. With the second shot, 
killed it dead with a charge back of 
the head at a distance of about 25 
yards. 

“Also killed two turkeys and I was abso- 
lutely astounded at the remarkable shooting 
strength of your 20-gauge gun.” 

Our taper system of boring gives 
great pattern and penetration power. 
Write for Catalog Today. 


LEFEVER ARMS COMPANY 





205 MALTBIE STREET SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








Big Game Sometimes Turns! 


Big Game sometimes turns, and then 
life hangs on the speed, the accuracy, 
the power of one’s rifle. The Ross 
.280 Rifle does not fail. Five aimed 
shots have been fired from it in 2% 
seconds and the .280 Ross Sporting 
Cartridge with copper tube expanding 
bullet (patented) delivers a smashing 
blow which fells the largest game. 
Not only for the sake of bringing home 
the game you go after, but just a little 
for your own sake take a Ross .280 
with you on your next trip. 


The Ross .280 Rifle sells in New York at $55.00. 
-280 Sporting Ammunition $7.50 per 100. 


ROSS RIFLE CO., Dept. S-12, Quebec, Canada. 
POST & FLOTO, 14 Reade St., New York 


Agents for U. 8 








Grade X Fox Trap Gun 


Made with an elaborate amount of hand work, which 
is the only way to produce a really accurate and high- 
grade gun. The barrels are specially picked out, and 








A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY, 4658 N. 18th Street, Philadelphia 


then carefully reamed, polished and tested until the 
pattern becomes perfectly even and gives the choke 
desired with standard loads. Automatic ejector, 
Silver’s Recoil Pad and Lyman Sights. Fox-Kautzky 
single trigger. An ideal trap gun. Write us at once 
for full particulars. Please give dealer’s name. 
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RIFLES AND CARTRIDGES 


To get the greatest enjoyment out of in- 
door shooting, one must excel. To excel, 
reliable and accurate rifles and car- 
tridges are necessary. Winchester .22 
caliber rifles of various models, and 
Winchester cartridges, loaded with 
either black or smokeless powder, give 
"? the fullest measure of shooting satisfac- 
It will pay you to ask for the W 
brand. It means guns and cartridges of 


KNOWN QUALITY AND PROVED SUPERIORITY. 








Hard Wood 


Mission Finish 
— ee 


GUN CABINET 


Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches. 
Width, 28 inches. 


If interested, write for our special Gun Cabinet 
Catalog. 


Send us your address for 
our illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY 
521 Broadway, New York 
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.22 CALIBER 





Next Summer 


Now— when you have 
the time—is when you 
ought toclean your gun 
thoroughly, and apply 
Corol. Corol is your 
only sure, lasting guar- 
antee that the gun post- 
tively won't rust. Using 
it will keep your gun 
new, accurate, and quick 
acting. That means 
more game. 


CHAS. ASKINS, caened C oO R O L 


BigGameHuntersays: = Wy,1d’s Most Efficient 
- Corol during theen- ""°" 4 
Pig a = ~ just Rust Preventive 
past; it is absolutely effective 15c 35c 75¢ 
as @ rust prompts, one, At your dealers or direct 
mf Mg a pit or a from us, prepaid. 
particle of rust.”” Write for FREE SAMPLE 
sending your dealer's name 


COROL SALES CO., 1435 Fisher Bldg. ,Chicago 
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CANADIAN 
MOCCASINS 


Made of genuine 
Indian tanned 
Moose hide. 
Ornamented 
with beads or 
Porcupine quills. 
A long wearing, 
serviceable, com- 
fortable Mocca- 
sin. 


Men’s Sizes, 8to12 - - = $2.00 
Ladies’ “ 3to 7 - - = 1.50 
Misses’ “ lIlto 2 - = = 1.00 
Child’s “ 7tol0 - - - 475 





WATER MUCKLUCKS 


Guaranteed Eskimo 
made out of specially 
weed Seal Hide. 

aterproof and more 
comfortable than rub- 
ber boots. Will not 
sweat the feet. Fine 
for hunting. 


Knee Length, All 


—— 
Send 4c. inStamps for our New Illustrated Catalogue 
—Showing the largest collection of Indian 
Souvenirs on the Coast, typical of 
Alaska and the North West. 


HUDSON BAY FUR CO., Inc. 


918 First Avenue Seattle, Wash. 














Our Celebrated Trout Flies on 4 inch Gut Snells, looped or 
eyed hooks, 25c per dozen. Split Wing or Dry Flies, 35c per dozen, 
Post free to any address. American patterns copied. 6 foot Gut 
Leaders, 8c each; 9 foot Gut Leaders, 10c each; 6 foot Gut 
Leaders with two extra loops, 10c_each; 9 foot Gut leaders with 
two extra loops, | 5c each ; 30 yard Enameled Silk Waterproof Line, 
fine, $1.00 each ; 20 eed double tapered, $2.50 each. Catalogue 


of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels and Lines, free on application. 
WHITE BROTHERS 
OMAGH - - - ° . IRELAND 














) REFER Sleeping Bag 


with Pneumatic Mattress, 


can be used anywhere. Easily inflat 

any degree of hardness or softness ; always 
conforms to the body; when deflated rolls 
into light, compact bundle for “‘packing.” 


Sleep Out-of-Doors 












on the “ Perfection,’ the one sleeping bag that 
assures you reai rest and comfort and absolute pro 
tection from dampness, No sleep is more health- 


~ ful, more restful than sleep in the open. “Perfee 
~*~ tion” Sleeping Bags fulfillevery requirement of 
. the Out-Door Sleeper. Fully guaranteed, 
Write for interesting catalogue C, of sleeping bags 
and pneumatic mattresses. Mailed free. 
PNEUMATIC MFG. CO. 
526 17th St. Brooklyn, N. ¥. 














4 Cycle, 4 Cylinder, 12 to 20 H.P. 
Highest qualiry. Silent operation. No vibration. 
Controls like the finest Motor Car engine. Ex- 
tremely economical on fuel. Used as standard 
equipment by over 60% of the world's leading 
boat builders. Catalogue on request. 
$180 to $360 depending on equipment. 

KERMATH MFG. CO., Degt.37, Detroit, Mich. 
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NO BLOOD 


lood Proof, Reversi 


If you want one, write t 
THE GEM SHIRT CO. 





NO FUR, NO FEATHERS 


Can ruin this Coat. Blood fires HIGHEST 
both barrelsat once. One spots, ALITY 
the other rots, Makes old-time q Can be mt. 
coat ‘dead bird’ Bretty quick. 9 tached in 
Our Patent BLOOD PROOF OM, 3.5.2 mins 
Game Pocket prolongs life of os. rfl fines tyes 


our Coat by years, not by a 
season. No “detachable bag” 
nuisance. Real Game Pocket 
built in Coat_in proper lace. 

le. Clean- 
able, SANITARY. Catalog 
shows complete line of Hunting 
Clothing and sample < gee. 

y. 


266 West Fifth $t., Dayton, Ohie 









2H.P. DETROIT 


QUTBOARD MOTOR 





even raft. Costs less 


LOWE ST than ewecents an +¥ 
PRICE anywhere. Good 


for a lifetime. 
Ideal for fisher- 
men, hunters and 
campers Thor- 4 
oug ranteed an 
tested. finmediate ship- 
ments. Get facts by 
addressing: 

Detroit Engine Works, : 
29 Bellevue Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 























Light, easy to handle, no beathouse, leaks, or repairs. Safe anywhere, always ready, check as baggage, carry by 
hand. Safe for family, or bait casting standing. Ali sizes. Ribbed longitudinally and diagonally. Non-sinkable. 
Stronger than wood or steel. 
First Prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit any of our boats for Outboard Motors, Catalogue. 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 691 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Used in the U.S. Navy and Army, and Canadian and Foreign Governments. Awa 





——$—$——— 
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We 5 the splendid, 
new 20 Gauge 


Se 8 


LL 


Maclin 


REPEATING SHOTGUNS 


20 Gauge Hammerless—This neat little, sweet 
little pump gun adds zest to the sport of shooting 
—5 shots, about 5% pounds, 25-inch barrel. A 
perfect gun for snipe, quail, partridge woodcock, 
squirrel, rabbits, etc.—handles fast and with won- 
derful precision. @ You will like the hand- 
somely matted barrel—a high grade and exclusive 
feature (| Uses 234 as well as 2'%-inch shells, 
allowing good, stiff loads for duck and trap shoot- 
ing. (. For longer range or increased weight, you 
have option of 28-inch barrel at the same price— 
2 








20 Gauge Repeater with visible hammer—5 
shots, 574 pounds, 25 or 28-inch matted barrel, 
uses 2°4 and 2% inch shells, price only $21.60. 
12 and 16 Gauge; Hammerless, for ducks, geese, 
foxes, trap shooting, etc.; perfect in build, weight, 
and balance for the heavier loads. Like the 20 
gauge, they have solid top, side ejection, matted 
barrel, take-down construction and the solid steel- 
breech and safety features that make it the safest 
breech-loading gun built. Six quick shots. 
a. Hammer Guns, take-down, solid top, side 
ejection, closed-in-breech. Many grades and styles. 
Write for full details of 20 gauge—or send 3c postage for 
catalog of all Marlin repeating rifles and shotguns. 


Vie Marlin Firearms ©. 


3 Willow Street New Haven, Connecticut. 








Don't blame the rezor if it dulls quickly. May- 
be it’s your fault. Rub a few drops of 3-in-One 
oil on your razor strop. When leather is pliable 
strop asusual, Any razor will cut easier. better 
and stay sharp longer. After using, draw blade 

between thumb and finger moistened with 3-in-One. 
is prevents rust, keeps edge smooth and keen, 
always sharp and ready for immediate use. Don't scrape 
your face. Use 3-in-One op your razor and shave right. 
per ae fp = < sample - opeciel 

scie ic circulay ry it yourse -IN- 

ONE OIL COMPANY 152 New St., New York. 











THE WALTER F. WARE CO., Dept. E., PHILA. | 


Gives you a feeling of real com 
fort and the assurance of perfect 
protection while exercising. 


Opening beneath Patent flap 
Small amount of material between thighs 


Perfect pouch 









PAT 26-05 Welt-bound webbing 
Can be cleaned by boiling without injury to rubber. Fits per- 
fectly. Can’t rub or chafe. Finest quality elastic webbing. Ask 


your dealer, or send waist measurement and 75c. Stamps 
accepted. To be safe get the jock for exercising, and the sus- 
Peusory for wear at other times. The combination, $1.00. 

















The Ideal Hand Book| 
New Edition—160 Pages—Just Out. 


Shows in detail the enormous saving by hand 
loading and reloading your cartridges; factory 

.32-40 High Power cartridges cost 
$34.20 per 1000; hand 
loaded, buying new 
primed shells, etc, 
$26.96 per 1000; re- 
loaded, only $13.46 
per 1000 (you save 
$20.74). 1000 .32-40 
smokeless S. R. fac- 
tory cartridges cost $25.20; by reloading you 
can have 1000 short range loads for $3.80. 
It pays to reload. 

The Ideal Hand Book contains full information 
regarding powders, bullets, primers and reloading 
tools for all standard rifle, pistol and shotgun am- 
munition, tells how to measure powders accurately, 
and gives information on everything relating to 
loading and reloading of ammunition, 

It lists hand-cast bullets; tells all about gas-check 
bullets (which take the place of metal-jacketed bul- 
lets, giving increased accuracy with less wear of 
barrel); gives tables of shotgun or smooth-bore 
gauges; round ball for shotguns; tables of velocity, 
penetration, etc.; twists in rifling in rifle barrels 
made by the various arms companies; tells how to 
find the twist in any rifle barrel; tables reducing 
drams to grains, tables of powders, primers, etc. 
160 pages of information every shooter needs; sent 
free to any shooter for three stamps postage by 


The Marlin Prearms ©. 


3 WILLOW STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Hunting 










You need a rifle sight 
that will not be damaged 
by possible collision with 
tree, rock or underbrush, 
A rigid sight is liable to be broken under 
conditions. To overcome this difficulty 


at 6 ° 99 REAR 
MARBLE’ S F lexible SIGHT 
is made with an automatic joint. It yields instead 
of breaking. If sight is struck, the stiff coiled 
double-acting spring brings it instantly back to posi- 
tion. Can locked down if desired. Can used 
on rifles with long firing bolt and to better advan- 
tage than Receiver Sights on account of being closer 
tothe eye. Lower sleeve prevents elevating sleeve 
from being turned and holds disc stem true and rigid. 





NOES « 









LES 





_ 
mal 
VAs 


4 


Ss 








Quick point blank adjustment—no tools needed, , 
Marble’s “Flexible” and other sights are Y 
sold by dealers all over the world. Price ij 
$3.00. If not at YOUR dealer's, write us. pp 
Mention your dealer's name and get a sample 


of Nitro-Solvent Oil and valuable folder,“The 
Art of Accurate Shooting,” FREE. 


ARMS & MFG. CO. 


122 
625 Delta Avenue 












SALE OF 
U. S. ARMY & NAVY GOODS 
SPORTSMEN 
You know they are most practical for Huntin Fish- 
ing, Riding and all outdoor purposes. gy Be 
master demands best qualities. Now is “mae chance 
to procure them at bargain prices. 
Army, ag Drab, Gray and Blue Blankets, $3.50, 


$4.50, $5.00. 

Army, Olive Drab Liha &. #00 
Army, Olive Drab Shirts, $ 
Army, Olive Drab Ridin Breeches, “2. 50, $3.75. 
Army, Khaki Trousers, $1.50, 
Leggings, 75c, $1.00. ay a 58.50, 

Tents, Guns, Revolvers, Swords, Canteens, Knap- 
sacks, etc., and 4000 other useful articles in catalogue 

o. 4 sent on request. 


ARMY & NAVY STORE CO., Inc. 


245 West 42nd Street Bet. B’way and 8th Ave. New York 








“Never-Leak” fxs" 


BOOT FOR SPORTSMEN 


Designed for general out- 
door wear. urdy an 
staunch, for heavy service 
on the trail, et light and 
yieldi “ke feet. The 
Souah, deubhe sole insures 
extreme durability, no mat- 
ter how rough the groun 
Soles hob-nailed or smooth. 
Toe pieces and vamp joined 
by our special never-rip ““wa- 
tershed’ op pens applied 
for) which holds tighs aad 
keeps the water out. ade o 
(black) chrome. flexible cow- 
hide. Built f ot puinepe and 
guaranteed to the bill, or 
your money x. f $6.00 to 
$15.00 per pair. 

orn by experienced campers, fisher- 
men, hunters, canoeists, ““hikers,"* trap 

. skiers. crvevers, etc. 
in any Made to your 


measure. 
Send for book showing our com- 
plete line. Free on request. 































Never-Rip 
WATERSHED SEAM 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 


BERLIN, WISCONSIN 


POU, 


chines, Typewriters, Phono- 
gaphs, Adding 


Factory A 





Machines, Cash 
ce rey Guns and Tools and all 
Polished Instruments. THE FI- 
NEST OIL MADE. It absolutely 
prevents rust. NYOIL now sold 
——. by all hardware and 
is men. Large bottle 

oe buy) 25c.; trial size, 10c. 
WM. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 











THE EXCELSIOR SPORTSMEN’S BELT SAFE 


- what I have been looking for 
as been the expression of every 
man we_ have shown it_to—Made of 
Brass, Nickel Plated, Gun Metal or 
oxidized and furnished complete with 
fancy Canvas Belt for $1.00. 

Will keep money—jewels—watch— 
cigarettes or eee: perfectly safe 
and dry. HYFIELD MFG. CO., 48 Franklin Street, N.Y. = 

















Want to Swap Guns? 


I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or ex- 
change with you for any other firearm you may want. 
Write me what you have, what you want, and I will 
make you an offer by return mail. 


S.J. FRANCIS, Adams Si ctaatiaenstasn 











NEWTON HIGH-POWER RIFLES | 


ighest grade imported 


$35.00. Send stamp for 





Ri 


.256 NEWTON —123 gr. bul.; vel. 3100 f.s.; en. 3000 ft. Ibs. .30 Newton—170 gr. bul.; vel. 3000 f. s.; en. 3440 ft. Ibs. 
Mausers now ready for delivery, $40.00 to "$55. 00 each. 

NEW AMERICAN MADE BOLT ACTION 
Uses Newton high power cartridges in .256 caliber; .280 caliber; 
caliber Springfield. Price descriptive circular. 


NEWTON ARMS CO., Inc., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., 


Use FACTORY AMMUNITION. Now regu- 
larly on the market. HIGHEST VELOCITY 
RIFLES IN THE WORLD. 


ready for delivery next Spring. 
-30 caliber; .33 caliber and .35 caliber; also .30 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 

















meee 
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A Splendid 


Pastime 








=—Indoor Target 
Shooting with a 


STEVENS Target Pistols “Samy ’ 

are noted for their accuracy 

because they are rifled by the same system that 
has made STEVENS Rifles known the world 


over as the “‘most accurate shooting arms.” An 
unbroken record of 50 years. 






No. 35 “Off-Hand” Target Pistol 


Do you remember the victories of Lord, Gould, 
Conlin and Paine? They used STEVENS 
Pistols. a 


The No. 35 “Off-Hand” Target Model is a beauty. Used 
by the experts. Has blued frame and barrel, walnui grips, 
sporting rear and bead front sights. Adapted for .22 short, 
.22 L.R. or .25 Rim Fire Cartridges. 


With 6" Barrel, List Price, $7.50 
With 8" Barrel, List Price, $8.50 
With 10" Barrel, List Price, $9.50 


Write for catalog showing complete line of Target Pistols, 





It is FREE 
J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY 
ate A; Indoor Pistol iempionship 17 BROADWAY CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 































HERMANS |} aT a: 


Army surgeons devoted years to perfecting 
this shoe. It allows natural freedom to the 
toes while setting snug at the heel and will not 
chafe, bind, pinch or blister the tenderest feet 
under severe tests of climate and service. 


panions on the correct 
way to your destination 
by day or night, with a 















always correct, The 


J led 
Leedaul ;." *. 


is not only useful and educational, but is a great thing for boys uerytl S enbiinc ean sntiiticmen ned i 
to have fun with. It has a jeweled needle---heavy and tempered esaniinaiale : ages f os en and’ ffi 
steel point---silvered metal dial---screw stop and white metal ands of civilians wear this jOOt-SSSINgG. SITs 
nentarelabine cave ciency-building U.S. Aimy shoe. Every 
. ‘ ‘ sportsman ought to wear it. Ask your dealer 
It is the only GUARANTEED JEWELED compass at its price. or send to us for catalog and testimonials. 
Most dealers sell the Leedawl Compass. Go to your dealer The price is $4.50 a pair; sent prepaid and 


guaranteed satisfactory. 


yeas JOS. M. HERMAN SOEH CO. 
(US) 160 Lincoin St., Dept.22, Boston, Mass. 


A REAL, GUN 


LT PERLE, AE ELSE RT IBN OR i IIS 
L. C. Smith New — With Hunter One Trigger for TRAP and FIELD 


With the characteristics of the 
Thoroughbred written all over it. 
This means if will win. Kindly let us 
mail you ovr new catalogue showing 
perfect illustrations and descriptions 
of all grades. 


Prices $25 to $1,000 
Manufactured by THE HUNTER ARMS CO. Inc., No. 170 Hubbard St., FULTON,N. Y. 


first. If he does not have them, or will not order for you, send 
t3 his name and address with $1.00 and we will send you one, 
Descriptive matter mailed on request. 

Taylor Instrument Companies 02 Ames St., Rochester, N.Y. 


There’s a Tycos Thermometer for Every Purpose. 





































——_ 
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> ae 4 : Me ‘ Ve 
are the result of twenty years of canoe designing 
and building. When you purchase a Racinewis, 
you get a staunch, seaworthy, beautiful and easy 


to handle canoe at a price you are willing to pay. 
Our new book— 


66, b 4 99 
Canoes and Canoeing 
shows all Racinewis models in detail, and con- 
tains a live article on canoeing and camping 

by Frederick Foster. Complimentary 
copy sent on request. 
Racine Boat Company 
Dept. B. 
Racine, Wisconsin 








Tit E are the finest, safest and most complete hunting boats ever 
oftered to sportsmen. ‘hey draw very littie water and come in four 
sizes. Every sportsman who does much duck shooting should have 
one. Our years of experience has enabled us to produce a boat which 
has never failed to give satisfaction, Our beautiful iliustrated catalog 
showing the entire Kidney line, will be mailed to anyone sending us 
6 cents to cover postage. 

DAN KIDNEY & SON WEST DE PERE, WISCONSIN 
Von Lengerke & Antoine, Agents, 340 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














Keep Warm in 
The Woods 
When Hunting 
Or Sleeping 





LF! us help your own 
; judgment with our 
expert advice on what to choose from our stock of 
hunting comforts. Here are a fewthings you need. 
BLANKETS light enough to pack all day on a 
snow-blocked trail, but warm enough to keep you 
snug and let you get the deep sleep you need. All 
wool, single or double, $5.00 to $18.00. 
CLOTHING that gives warmth without weight. 
Hunting suits, coats, caps, underclothing, sweat- 
ers, socks, gloves and mitts— and everything 
Absolutely All-Wool for warmth. 
MOCCASINS, Indian tanned for strength and plia- 
bility. Leather boots and shoes and leather shoes 
with rubber tops. 
SNOW SHOES- Indian, Bear Paw or Beaver Tail, 
whichever you like—strong, unyielding gut, dura- 
bleframe. Skis that last a lifetime. 
All the things the follower of outdoor life needs are found 
in our new illustrated Catalog F. Mailed free. 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 


311 Broadway (ABERCROMBIES)<« New York 


Chicago Agents: Von Lengerke & Antoine 
NOTE NAME AND ADDRESS 


“l Can Save 
‘your Teeth 


I am doing it for 
others every day. 
inety per cent of the people have 
Promie or Riggs Disease— Af terrible 
dangerous mouth and tooth infec- 
tionthats destroys teeth, 
endangers 


Sore Teeth 
Foul Breath 
Diseased Gums 


Are symptoms of this dread disease. 
For years it has been considered in- 
curable. Ihave perfected a simple 


Home Treatment 


A ag youcan make your mouth 
healthy, save your —_ pos Ses health 
and avoid the expense of the dental chair. 


My Book Will Tell You How FREE 


if have Pyorrh @ gums; elongs 

ted Seon Mer twisted ao. geet —— . — rt Spo! < 

foul breath, bad taste or = th ars when you i) 
ONCE for this book. without 


or. F.W. Witlerd, 85 A540 poo Bidg., Chicago 



















andjaws 
powers. 


























MORRIS CANOES 


B. N. eee 


Try a Morris Canoe. It may cost a 
little more, but think of the satisfaction in 
durability, class, fine points in detail. 





Bn i State St., Veazie, Me. 








All advertisements are  indexed—See page 2A 
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It Serves You Right—The “Pflueger-Redifor” 
Casting Reel—Anti-Back-Lash 


Nothing Shows Outside — The Pflueger-Redifor makes casting a real 


pleasure by doing away with back-lashing. 


Nothing to get out of order inside! Enables the beginner to cast like an expert. 

















Entirely automatic and needing Thus it is evident that 
S no adjustment, it cannot break Centrifugal Force Prevents This Reel 
Seis. 6 or get out of order. From Back-lashing 





The thumbing is done more perfectly than any human 


X-Ray View Anti-Back-Lash = ‘T° er ; 
~ oo ~ The thumbers, which are at thumb could do it! 





tached to the left flange of the Workmanship and material highest grade; up-to-date con- 
cworths. struction. Specifications:—Made from finest German silver, 
spool, are enclosed within the reel free from all satin finished; patented adjustable tension oil cups, inset with 
possibilities of damage. These are really cen- scarlet agate jewels; er he oe new Pyralin amber 
trifugal governors, which thumb the reel mechan- a cee aan Sa: geaael se "on pemmayy "are 
ically and provide pressure proportionate to the ames. a longer — with much smoother train than the 
: . ary tooth gear) stee 
speed of the reel reduced to nothing as the bait Pivots and_ pinion. 60 to ; 







slows down. 100 yards capacity. 


. , aS ery . 

Prices for reel packed in handsome velvet-lined jeweler'’s box, with $ 50 
2 Marvel Oil Camasillustrated . . . 2... 1 ee ee — 

Reel in chamois leather bag, packed in chamois $ 50 

lined sole leather, hinge-cover case, with Marvel hl 

Oil Can and Little Giant screw driver . ‘ 

If unable to secure trom your dealer we will send 

Post paid, delivery guaranteed, upon receipt 

of price. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 
The largest fishing tackle builders in the world 
Thirty-four years’ experience at your service. 


DEALERS !—Send for prices on above reel. Large illustrated 
trade catalog free upon request. 





























TI nn nnn 
The Sign of Safety 
is the 


“LEAPING DOLPHIN” 


On rod, on reel, or hook, 
or line, in city, town, or in 
camp, it’s the sign that 
: nothing will ‘“‘ccome loose” 
or break that depends on quality or a hun- 
dred years of “know-how” tackle making. 
You'll get the best tackle service from the dealer 
whose window shows the’ Leaping Dolphin” sign, 
New illustrated Catalog F (236 pages) sent to any 
angler who will give his tackle dealer's name. 
Abbey & Imbrie, 18 Vesey St., New York City 
Established 1820 







. . — >. wy 
16, 18, 20-foot Blue Bird boats ready to ship. 
Thoroughly guaranteed and tested. Most practical famil 
boats afloat. Combine handsome appearance with s . 
durability and seaworthiness. Best material and work- 
manship chrougbout. Engine Detroit,twocycle reversible, 
guaranteed FIVE YEARS, only 3 moving parts, starts with- 
out cranking, child can run it. Has auto boat seats. 

SEND FOR FREE BLUE BIRD CATALOG TODAY 

Demonstrator agents wanted everywhere. Agent’s price 
to each first user of a Blue Bird in any locality. Ask 
also for BARGAIN SHEET on 20. 21, 23, 35' Runabout Motor 
Boats. DETROIT BOAT CO., 1104 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


HAUTE ULL 


HILDEBRAND T"s ‘LAND EM 


Three shapes—Slim Eli, Standard and 
Idaho. Six finishes— Nickel, Copper, Brass, Gold, Aluminum and Black. Rever- 
sible, “spin so easy” ball-bearing blades and all interchangeable flies, making pos- 
sible any color or combination of colors suitable for any locality and any kind of game 


wy fishing. Shown in exact sizes and colors in our 
5 FREE—1915 FISHING TACKLE CATALOGUE—FREE 
With color sheet of spinners and flies, actual size, as_well as a line of fishing specialties, and 
\ a 
: c 
“a 


some good pointers on how to “Hook and Land ’Em.” The cover alone is worth framing. Send for 


it. A 2c stamp brings catalogue, color insert and “fishing dope.” 
The John J. Hildebrandt Company 


































122 High Street, Logansport, Ind. 
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Constipation 


How to Fight It 


Constipation is the deadliest enemy of humankind. It 
kills more people every year than war, pestilence and 
famine combined. It begins subtly; soon forms poisons 
which cause Colitis, Appendicitis, Bright’s Disease, Cancer 
and other dread diseases. Yet—Constipation can be 
remedied without drugs. Steady attention to daily habits 
permanently relieves the trouble. This is fully explained 
in a recent book by Dr. John Harvey Kellogg who thus 
gives you results of his treatment of thousands of cases 
during the nearly forty years he has been Superintendent 


The 
Ky 


’ gSbe 


This is the light to show your way through the woods when 
hunting, fishing, driving or any kind of night work, It has 
aluminum locomotive reflector. Flame is protected witha ian 





filling, costs 3 cents, will shine the eyes of a cat for 300 yards. 
Style 1—Single lens, $5.00. Dbl. L., $6.00, Int. L., $6.50 
Style 2—Adjustable Candle Flame Burner, add 50 cents 


Brilliant Searchlight 


convex lens, may be tilted up or down, burns 8 hours with one 


of the great Battle Creek Sanitarium. Style 3—Adjustable Flat Flame Burner, add $1.00 

Dr. Kellogg is the world leader in “Preventive Medi- 
cine.” He teaches you how to avoid sickness—how to 
stay well continuously. Dr. Kellogg’s books are not dry 
and technical, because—he has the happy faculty of 
making his writings intensely interesting and so clear and 
concise they can be understood by anyone. In the book 
on Constipation, Dr. Kellogg tells you how to rid yourself 
of this affliction and stay rid of it. The book is not large 
—only a little over 125 pages—but its contents are worth 
many times the price. In board covers, the price is $1.50 
but, to give the work widespread distribution, Dr. Keilogg 
has permitted a limited edition bound in library paper 
covers and, while these last, we shall sell them for only 
$1.00. 

Order today. You take no risk sending money because, 
if you are not entirely satisfied, you may return the book 
for prompt refund. Order now. Get relief from Consti- 
pation. Address— 


The Northwestern Clasp Knife 


The knife for every hunter, opened or closed with one hand, 
Blade is locked open or closed. How important it is at times 
to be able to ha ang on with one hand and reach to your side and 
take a knife that is opened at the grasp. 

Made of best material and workmanship. German silver 
bolsters, heavy polished brass lining, selected stag pandien 
fully warranted, Weight, 4 ounces. Length over “all wh en 
open, 94 in.; when c losed, 5 in.; cutting e 
Sold by all dealers or direct, postpaid on receipt of price, $2.50 


Send for circular 


R. C. Kruschke, F-403 Superior St., Duluth, Mina, 


PNET IE I LER TPCT FIRED YT SAL TE OO 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 
1402 Main Street Battle Creek, Michigan 























Where are You Going 
THIS YEAR? 


How are you going to decide where to go on your fishing or hunting trip 
this season? 
Do you know that FIELD AND STREAM has a special Department con- 
stantly receiving reports from all over America on hunting and fishing con- 
ditions, guides, hotels and so on, for the free use of its subscribers? 
This Department, which costs us thousands of dollars a year to operate, 
is at your disposal, free of any fee or obligation, if you are a subscriber to this 
magazine. This year you will spend fifty, a hundred, five hundred, perhaps a 
thousand dollars on your trip. Besides the money cost there is your pre- 
cious time—those lorz-looked-forward-to and only too short weeks or 
o ¥ of vacation. A trip to the wrong territory is doubly a calamity— 
a quite serious financial loss and an even more deplorable waste of 
precious vacation days. 
A subscription to FIELD AND STREAM entitling you to the service of our “Where To Go’ 
Department, together with the practical articles “or published telling of the little aks 
and dodges that other fellows have discovered, will make your next trip an assured success. 
We want you to join the great FIELD AND STRE AM fraternity this year for we know that 
once you have foregathered about the camp-fire with us we will number you as a “life 
member”! 
By special arrangement we are able to offer you a “sportsman’s friend” that no woods- 
man can afford to be without, either on the bass lake or in the icy duck blind—this 
handsome one pint nickel- plated Icy-Hot vacuum bottle which would cost you a good 
ee and a half in the store, together with a year’s subscription to FIELD AND 
REAM (total value $3.00) for $2.25 
Or will send you this Icy-Hot Bottle absolutely free if you will send us two 
subscriptions (your own and one other) at our regular price of $1.50 each. 
Just realize that this subscription is only an infinitesimal part of the cost of 
one unsuccessful trip. A subscription to FIELD AND STREAM is 
not an expense—but an investment that may save you several hundred 
dollars. 


456 4th Ave. he 
N. Y. City. a 

\ 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed find $2.75 
for which send san Sane \ 
Hot Bottle and Field and 
Stream for one year to 








(Write very distinctly) 
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A Combination unique of | 
Selected Turkish and Domestic 
leaf, never used in any other 
Cigarette,anywhere at any time 


“a 20/158 
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OUR footgear is the most important part 
of your outing rig. When you are well ,, 
«ye? Shod—Cutter Booted—you find the > » 
.miles are shorter and the going less ‘ 
2° rough. With your feet always dry—Cutter 
ri Booted—you forget there are such things 
/ as chilblains, scalds and blisters. -~ 
Only the centers of the best hides are good enough s 
for Cutter Boots—and only masterworkmen, men ji 30° 
who have grown up with cobblers’ needles in their * 
hands, are skilled and careful enough to make them. G 
Cutter “Pac”? Boots, made to be worn over heavy 
wool socks, combine moccasin comfort with boot pro- 
tection. A fine example of Cutter pel 

















a — 





ae ory The Cutter Book of Boots comes 


u~~ freeon request. Write for it. 


ee aa A. A. Cutter Co. 


Box 10 Eau Claire, Wis. 
; We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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VITABLY, wipe will pass. 


Inevitably summer with the ever alluring j 


— or boating wil return. Just as inevitably you — pe a staunch, reliable 


Motor—a motor that’s always ‘‘on the why no 
— time by the forelock, and choose your motor Now; > 
Post Yourself on How You Can Buy Direct 
from the Factory and Save the Dealer’s Profit 
Learn about our 30 days’ trial offer which makes it just as safe to 
buy an L-A Motor on our Direct-from-Factory, Freight-Paid plan, 


If you’re not de< - 










joys 


t 















> as though you were dealing with your most trusted neighbor. Six 
= models, all guaranteed for one year and sold on 30 days’ trial. 
vo strings to this offer, no freight to pay. 
Row lighted with the motor, you return it at our expense. 


i.P. Motor with Outfit complete, here illustra-, $ 
Boat ted, freight paid, only - 89. 50 
ac raving of at least 25 per cent. Write today t rthe L- A Engine book and take 
Motor | your rt in lc ae over the different models. Why wait? It’s worth while to tnvestigate now. 


LOCKWOOD-ASH MOTOR CO., 234 Horton Ave., Jackson, Mich. 














Evening— 


A congenial companion and a Mullins 
canoe—lights dancing among the ripples— 
the gentle lapping of the water—the swish- 
ing of the dipping paddle—enchantment$ 


(MULLINS CANOES ) 
sweep into the new season with added 
beauty and refinement. To the grace and 
lightness of the Indian canoe, we have add- 


ed expert workmanship, exquisite finish 
and splendid durability. 


Our canoe book is interesting—fascinating—free. 


The W. H. Mullins Company 
20 Franklin St. SALEM, OHIO 


World's largest manufacturers of 
Steel and Wooden Boats 

















Send for booklet about Goerz 
Lenses— Camecras— Binoculars 
C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 
319 C East 34th Street New York City 








GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 


ITS PURITY HAS MADE IT FAMOUS 




















_ Magnificent Steel Launch $96 


Complete With Engine, Ready to Run 


lutely non-sinkable—needs no boathouse, 
not sink, leak or rust, 

lock-seamed steel boats, 
of the world, 


MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO. 


fy) ) Northland 


JUMBO-KNIT 


Pure Wool 
Hunting Coat 


—From the Far-North home 
of the Sweater. Pure Ameri- 
can worsted yarns, knitted by 
experts. Extra heavy weight, 
shawl collar —means warmth 
for the woods, freedom, com- 
fort. C olors: Dead Grass, 
White, Cardinal, Maroon, 
Navy Blue Oxford. 

‘All sizes 


Prepaid » one . £ 50 









NORTHLAND WITH THE 
WATCH COMPASS F R E E ABOVE 
ABSOLUTELY OFFER 

We will send free a Northland Watch Compass— 

something that every woodsman must have. Reliable, 

accurate, durable. In brilliant nickel case. Jeweled 


bearing. “Stop” feature 
Yours free. 

If your dealer does not carry Northlands, order 
Jumbo- aol Hunting Coat direct from this advertise- 
ment. Get it quick yu need it n Send check 


protects when not in use. 


or money order for $7 50. We hie prepaid—and 
will return money and pay all transportation charges 
if not satisfactory. 

Reference—any Minneapolis bank. Booklet, 


showing full line, 
mailed free. WRITE Tt IDAY 


NORTHLAND KNITTING CO. 
1303 Central Avenue - - inneapolis, Minn. 


im 30 Days FREE TRIAL 


and freight prepaid on the new 1915 “RANGER” 
bicycle. Write at once and get our big catalog and 
special offers before buying. 

Marvelous improvements. Extraordinary vaiues in 
our 1915 price offers. You cannot afford to buy without 
getting our latest propositions. WRITE TODAY. 

Bo a “Rider Agent” and make pig money tak- 
ing orders for bicycles and supplies. Get our liberal 

terms on a sample to introduce the new “RANGER 
mm... cquoment. sundries and everything in the bicycle 
ices. Auto. and Motorcycle Supplies 


MEAD cveuE CO. DEPT. W230 CHICAGO 
























18-20-23 and 27 ft. boats at proportionate prices. A!) !swnches tested and fitted wi h 
Detroit two cycle reversible engines with spe ymntrolling lever—simplest engine made— starts 
without cranking as only3 moving parts—anyone can run it. The Safe Leunch—«vse- 





All boats fitted with air-tight compartments—can- 

We are sole owners of the patents for the manufacture of rolled steel, 

Orders filled the day they are received. Boats shipped to every part 

Stee! Rowboats $20. (83) 
1 


Free Catalog. 
345 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich., U. S.A. 





We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD 


AND STREAM 
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NEEDS LESS 
“TINKERING” 


Here's a Detachable Row-Boat Motor you can depend 
on—the Wisconsin, It won't “kick up” when you 
need it most, It will stay on the job, mile after mile, 
rain or shine. You we ings to be constantly tun 
ing it. up—tinkering with it t ep it running. The 
Wisconsin is built by aim in the marine engine 
business. It is built to give more power, more reliability, 
more real service than any other outboard motor. 

And it does it! 


WISCONSIN 
DETACHABLE 


ROW-BOAT 
MOTOR- 


It’s your safest *‘buy”. After four 
years of wide and successful use no 
radical changes have been found neces- 
sary. In constmction, design and ma- 
terials it clearly shows our ay 3 years experience 

Fo example, the 

8 uses KR Re SIBLE. HIGH-TEN- 
SION MAGNETO SGNITIO IN (i pong Btea dy 
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SM ot BENET WES LES 






complete contre ol even when motor fs 
nore about this sure-service Wisconsin 
motor. Send a postal today for Catalog P 


Fine proposition for dealers. If inter- 
ested get in touch with us at oner, 


Wisconsin Mchy. & Mfg. Co. 
200 Macy St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Waterman PORTO Does It 


Makes any boat a motor boat. 1914 Model 3 H.P. 
Weight 59 lbs. 


Sold direct from Factory to you, 
freight paid. Save Agent’s profit. 


The Waterman PORTO is the original out- 
board motor. 9th year—25,("”) in use. Guar- 
anteed for life. Fits any maps, stern; has 
Carburetor—wzot “‘mixing val % 2 Piston 
Rings instead of 1; Remo calle Phosphor 
Bronze. Bearings; Solid Bronze Skeg, 
protecting lo%xi6 in. Ptopeller. Steers by 
rudder fromany part of boat. Water-cooled 
Exhaust Manifold; Noiseless under water 
Exhaust; Bronze Gear Water Pump; Spun- 
copper Water Jacket; any ignition equip- 
ment desired. 

DEMAND these essentials in an 
out-board motor, or you won't 
get your money’s worth. 

Write Today for Free Engine Book. 

WATERMAN MARINE MOTOR C co., 211 Mt. Elliott A Ave., , Detroit, Mich. 






CANOES $18 and up. 


ROWBOATS $18 and up, 





ROWBOATS (designed and built for) DETACHABLE 
} MOTORS $35. 


KAYAK (rough water) $22 


FISH BOATS $22 and up, 


CANOES (square =) for DETACHABLE 
MOTORS $30, 





SPEED CANOES, engine installed, 15 to 20 miles an 


hour, $78. 





MOTOR BOATS, 16 to 24 ft. long, with ey installed, 


| $93 and up. 
| The freight on 16, 18 and 20 ft. 


Without engine $53 and up. 


Motor Boats is figured 


according to the actual weight of the boat based on the 


| oer ed pound r 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG. 


you are interested in. 


Let us know what 


THOMPSON BROS. no MFG. Co. 


26 Ellis Avenue 


eshtigo, , Wis 


THE COLONEL 


wishes to hear from 


EGYPT 








MAPLE PADDLES 





Canton 





GENUINE HAND-MADE 
@ Send .85 for a sample paddle and let us tell 
you how we can save you the middleman’s profit. 
CANTON CANOE COMPANY 





New York 
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SS 
Patented April 21, 191 
The sight is sold to you under a G i ARANTEE: 





“THE MOST MAGNIFICENT 
SIGHT | EVER USED” 


That’s what a world famous hunter said when he used 


STEWART’S PHOSPHOR BRONZE 


first time. 
There are reasons:—It is hand finished; it has a phos- 
phor bronze bead which is exactly the color of 14k gold 
and as hard and tough as steel; 

tapered V notch, is PROPERLY presented and CAN- 
NOT some off; the bead is SO SH. 

will CEN 

thus insuring absolute accuracy under all light conditions. 
If the bead EVER comes off, your money 


‘TER on the point NEAREST 


back or a new sight; if you are not perfectly satisfied with the sight, send it back and get Send for my 
your money. Sporting 
If your dealer does not handle this sight, send Price, Post Paid, $1.50 Goods and 
me his name and address with your order. ° . Raw per 
Price List 
C. W. DU BOIS Box 955 TACOMA, WASH. [2:<: 
— 


the bead is set down into 


PED that the light 


SIGHT for the 


the SHOOTER, 
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UNMATCHED SPEED 


Extra Power—No Vibration 


Speed that runs away from any other row- 
boat motor— power to carry heavier loads —no vibra- 
tion to shake the boat or mar the pleasure of riding. 


2 CYLINDER 


KOBAN 


Rowboat Motor 


The 2-vylinder Ko- 
ban is the wise man’s choice 
thisyear. Last season’s rec- 
ords proved its mettle. Ab- 
solutely dependable under all 
conditions—easy to start—re- 
verses while running by simply 
pressing the button—best ignition 
outfit brains and money can devise 


2 Cylinders—Racer Type 


The Koban Motor has 2 opposed cylinders 
—that’s what removes the vibration—-3 
HP.—nearly double that of other motors 
—speed line propeller. The Koban is be- 
yond question the most capable and best 
constructed rowboat motor on the market. 


Write for 1915 Catalog. Send for illustrated 
catalog showing 1915 models and prices. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. We are now clos- 


ing up 1915 agency. Make your application at once. 
Koban Mfg. Co., 372,Seu Milwaukee 











GRAYM MOTORS | xe): 8:10). Ce 


—— 








Engines of both 2-cycle and 4-cycle type 
for boats of all sizes. —— and work- 
manshi uaranteed e are largest 
builders of 2- cycle marine engines in ‘the’ Ay , _ OTF 
world and there are over 1000 dealers who ( Jones srs mom an 10 = 
sell Gray Engines and give Gray service, ¥ OSHR-wil06 crawens \ 
Write for three valuabie books about Gray Motors and complete 
Motor Boats. Gray Motor Co., 242 Gray Motor Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


JOHN MURGATROYD 
EXPERT TAXIDERMIST 


Birds, Animals, Fish and Game Heads Mounted 
Skins Tanned and made into Rugs 


57 West 24th Street New York 
































Joymotor 


A Joy, Indeed, for All Sportsmen— 
Takes all the drudgery 


out of fishing and shooting. 

Go as far as you like and ba: 

‘Teal comfort, This wonderfully 
silent Joymotor runs your 
boat slow enough for tro! — 
or up to 7 to 9 miles per hou 
Weighs only 52 lbs. Easily 

ed; weight can be div- 

ided for long 











re stern, pointed 
n With special bracket * shaft 1 may be 









Goods agh bottom of duck boat or canoe, 
Deal . 

Write for Reversin 

Agency Propeller 


makes Joymotor easiest controlled motor 
ever ete. Just move steering tiller toright 
t and Joymotor stops your bo 





reversing the engine. 

dents. No drifting or paddling to ghoreor dock. Joy- 
does all the work for you. Simple, efficient. 

f. A child can run it. 







High tension magneto, real 
a 2 no pump hose toget 
com- 


real bearings 
) ad ow Built to out that’s 


full details and ae size picture, o. 
joy. \ 


‘v= 
Joymotor — ** bu to en. Ws 
Write a postal now. Dy 






Write now for catalog giving 





Joy Engineering Company, Zi poms age hows 
214 Tribune Building dows, Bropelien when Sowing 


Chicago, Ill, of propeller with the large pictures 








—fits any kk rat, Float feed 
carburetor—battery or mag. 
ae Sold only direct trom factory. 
I: Write for free cat. and owners’ 

letters. 
SWEET MFG. 00. 
265 Griswold St. Detroit, Mich. 
: — 








Best ale cedar canoe for$20 


Detroit canoes can’t sink 


All canoes cedar and copper fastened, We make all 
sizes and styles, also power canoes. Write for free catalog, 
giving prices with retailer's profit cut out. We are 
the largest manufacturers of canoes in the world 

DETROIT BOAT CO., 102 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


















Send for ‘‘Old Town”’ Catalog 
4000 canoes ready to ship—an 
agent in your town. We'll tell 
you his name—write. 7 

OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
412 Middle Street | Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 






The Woods Beckon You 


Vast treasure heaps of sport and health and rest are 
stored in wooded waterways for you. 
most to tap them is an 


Old Jown Cance 
It’s made in the Maine woods, of seasoned cedar, by seasoned 


workmen. 
any way. 


What you need 


It won’t crack or leak or bulge or act cranky in 
That’s why nearly every knowing guide and trap- 
per owns an “Old Town,” and that’s why it gives 
lifetime service; that’s why there are more “Old Town 
Canoes” than all other makes put together, and that’s 
why you should own one. 














We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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BUILD YOUR BOAT NOW 


Be ready for early spring! It’s easy and simple to 
follow Brooks Patterns and instructions. $3 to $20 
buys them. Or we will send you all parts, cut, 
shaped and fitted—-ready to put together—you get | 
highest grade material and save two-thirds | 

| 

} 





builder’s price. Write for the 
BROOKS BOAT BOOK, MAILED FREE 


See illustrations of cruisers, power boats, sail bd&ts, 
row boats, and canoes of all kinds and sizes that 
you can build. Also learn about new “V” bottom. 
Mail postal today. Address 


BROOKS MANUFACTURING CO. 
5602 Brooks 1.7 Saginaw, Mich. 
Largest Plant of its kind in the World. 





Served by men whose hospitality is of national 
repute—on every occasion that demands a real 
cocktail. 

Because no hand - mixed drink could possibly 
approach the smoothness, the mellowness and 


Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building 


the fragrance of these perfectly blended, aged 














in the wood cocktails. 
All popular kinds — af your dealers 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 


Onl 00 buys knocked down frame of 23 ft. motor 
y 37: boat, including full sized patterns and illus 

trations to finis h. Speed 9'5 to 14 mil 
per hour—12 passengers, It's shown in our free Boat Book, 


















































: $i | Hartford New York London 
Importers of the famous Brand’s A-1 Sauce 
& a 
, 
"i ’ H 1 
| ouve Gof to Have a Compass: 
’ 
ti Every sportsman owes it to himself and to his family to remove every avoidable danger 
' from his woodland trail. Men who have been lost and been fortunate enough to come 
' through alive-—-and everyone doesn’t have that luck—unhesitatingly agree it was the most 
; harrowing experience possible. A reliable compass and a map will effectively prevent you 
i from ever finding yourself “up against it” in this way. A compass alone plus a little 
common sense, will enable you to travel in a straight line and avoid the trave lling in circles 
| which has worn down so many unfortunates, 
Apprcciating the difficulty of securing a really reliable compass at a low price, we have 
very carefully gone over the various types on the market and selected the “‘Leedawl” 
; compass, shown here. This is made by the Taylor Instrument Company and is the result 
of over half a century’s experience in the making of absolutely accurate scientific 
instruments. 
° ° ° 
—And Hardly Less Indispensable is Field and Stream 
Unquestionably the leading magazine for the out-and-out, dyed-in-the-wool sportsman in America, Field and 
Stream brings to you each month the breath of the pine-woods, the plash of the stream, the atmosphere of 
\ God’s outdoors! 
And then the practical, informational articles each month by the recognized leaders of the craft—the “how 
to” articles by men who have actually been there and done it! Hundreds of suggestions that will make 
your future trips more successful, cost less money, give you more comfort in camp—the little “dodges” 
Feb. and “stunts” devised by practical men after a lifetime of experience. Field and Stream is the shortcut 
by which you may apply them this year! 
Get posted, too, on our $3,000 Prize Fishing Contest. Perhaps you caught 
Field . a prize-winner last year and didn’t know it. Don’t let it happen again! 
and *% Look over the prizes and conditions and records of last year’s winners 
j Stream, \ now running and find out what you missed. 
456 4th Ave. . We want to get acquainted with you! 
N. ¥. City. We want you to read FIELD) AND STREAM regularly during 
. 1915, for we know that once you “get the habit,” we couldn’t 
Gentlemen: \ pay you to miss it another year. 
Enclosed find $1.75 \. Both the manufacturer’s and FIELD AND STREAM’S 
for which send a Leed- \. guarantee stand back of the “Leedawl.” This compass 
awl Compass and Fiel sells for One Dollar in the stores, but oy purchasing 
and Stream for one yearto \. them in large lots we are able to offer the “‘Leedawl” 
: with a year’s subscription to FIELD AND STRE 7 
' BARic vescccs Kedemetesebewnt . (value Se le. icc cacmneeenninnnddeceaes $1.7 
| ™*% Or will send you a compass, absolutely free, if This Fellow Consulted 
PGETORB, 6 oc ccveccesvccescces cove you send in two subscriptions (your own and _ our ““Where to Go” 
(Welne vers slaiets) . one other) at our regular price of $1.50 each. Dept. 
i aia 
' All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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SUMMER 
IN AMERICA 


He could scarcely wait for balmy spring days, to launch his Mullins 
Boat— now he begrudges every moment spent ashore. That’s 
natural—so many of nature’s really delightful spots are accessible 
only by boat. When you feel the call of the water and the wild 
places, remember 


MULLINS BOATS & 


Sturdy craft—and beautiful—designed by America’s foremost Naval 
Architects, manufactured by the most modern methods in the largest 
boat factory in the world, powered with both 2 and 4cycle motors. Mullins catalog, beautifully illus- 
THE W. H. MULLINS COMPANY, 16 Franklin St., Salem,Ohio — ‘3°'7,n, Colors, our full line of 
Also manufacturers of the celebrated CHARLES RIVER MODEL CANOES fascinating book, is free. 




































SMTA TT GT TTT 
JEFFERY’S 
era,» MARINE CANOE GLUE 
WATERPROOF, BEST FILLER FOR CANVAS Only 
{| Any puncture or leak in 575 
boat, canoe or flying boat 2 — 
can be repaired in 5 min- | " Worth 
utes. It is as valuable to For This . 
a canoeist as a repair kit S ] did $50.00 
to a bicyclist or automo- piendl —— ’ 
mobilist. It is a Johnny- Extension in Veaiers 
on-the-spot article that no . Stores 
. > boatman should be with- | Table! 
= out. It does not dry up 
nor deteriorate in thecan, but will be found equally ready 7 = 
for use in ten years as to-day. Friction top emergency 
sens, 25 cts. each; by mail, 30 cts. each. : , Why not cut your furniture cost in two? We 
Send for circulars and samples, At al! Sporting Goods Houses can help you do it. Our original method of 
, shipping in sections saves three-quarter packing 
L. Ww. FERDINAND & Co. costs—two-third freight costs—one-half the factory | 
201 South Street Boston, Mass., U.S. A. floor space usually required. We can give you | 
everything for Home, Office or Club—your choice | 











= of Colonial, Mission, or Flanders designs—all | 
arter sawed Oak—beautifully finished. 
GREAT FREE ' M t Bi a Seater awec —beautif : ; 
BOOK ds is table is our No. 315—a magnificent specimen 
“iow to Learn oun ir of _ skilled workmanship—extension aed 
ry and Animals. quarter sawed oak. Like all Brooks “Master- | 
mais” SPORTSMEN! Fishermea! a Semee | 
ae Hunters! Naturalists! We Ship it in Easily Assembled Sections 
wonderful profession of Taxidermy, —You Can Put it Together With Ease 


80 long kept secret,can now be easi 
learned right in your own ho: Let 25 minutes work save you about $25. It’s 
worth while. Thousands of people in all parts 


We Teach by Mai of the world buy of us this way. 


Animals, P 
4 came Head Write for Free Book of Brooks 
“Master-Built” Furniture 
We are not a mail order house—neither are we 
jobbers or wholesalers. We are simply straight 
mounted specimens an manufacturers with an original method of shipping 
— py —y ky ae AIST demand. J guc furniture in sectians direct to you. Every piece 
. of thoroughly guaranteed. Write today. 


Graduates. Write today for our Great Free Book *‘Hew to Lea. 
to Mount Bird 1 - 
+ is and Animals. Also our beautiful Taxidermy BROOKS MFG. CO. 
1502 Brooks Ave. Saginaw, Mich. 


























Magazine, BOTH FREE, Write today—do it now. 
The N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, Inc. 
1722 Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Ne 


We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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Good Sport in the South 


_On my large, old rice plantation ten miles from 
Georgetown, S. C., I have some of the finest shooting 
for deer, turkeys, ducks, quail, rabbits, squirrels and 


snipe in this part of the South. The finest fishing, both 
fresh and salt water, on the coast. Private fresh water 
lake excellently stocked, few hundred feet from camp. 
Most exciting deer hunting with well trained horses and 
hounds. <A remarkably attractive locality for the visiting 
sportsmen. I have a large plantation home overlooking 
the water and bungalows which I use as lodges for 
visiting sportsmen, and together with excellent Southern 
cooking I can promise you a long-to-be remembered trip. 

Write at once and state when you can come, as I*can 
take care of only a limited number and must know in 
advance. Also a comfortable cruiser for charter. Ac- 
&2mmodations for four. 


F. E. JOHNSTONE 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Georgetown P. O. 





Good Hunting in Comfort 


Deer, Turkey, Quail, Snipe, and Duck shooting near 
Georgetown, S. have hounds, horses, guides, boats, 
decoys and all necessary accommodations for parties. 
Separate quarters and arrangements can be made for 
parties wishing to camp together. A house boat with 
comfortable bunks will be furnished for ducking parties 
without extra charge for parties of three or more. Wi 
accommodate eight. Fine salt-water fishing. Write for 
dates and accommodations. 


A. DALE Box 587, Georgetown, South Carolina 


HUNTERS’ LODGE 
GOOD QUAIL SHOOTING 


Choice accommodations for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Best chef south of Potomac, 


NOT A CHEAP PLACE! 
Gen. FRANK A. BOND, Buies, N. Carolina 


Pine Top Lodge and Kennels 
HALIFAX CO., N. Ca. 


Fine quail shooting, unlimited territory. Dogs, guides, 
teams and excellent accommodations for sportsmen and their 
wives. Also wild turkey, fox and small game. Address 


C. & L. P. BLOW, Enfield, N. Ca. 

















Winter Sport with Rod and Gun 


On the Homosassa, the finest fishing river in Florida. 
Abundance of Black Bass and salt water fish at our 
door. Thousands of duck; plenty of quail, turkey and 
deer. You can enjoy all the comforts of home here be- 
sides good fishing and shooting. 


THE RENDEZVOUS, Homosassa, Florida 


T. D. Briggs, Proprietor 





Moose, Caribou, Sheep, Grizzly, 
Brown and Black Bear 


This variety from one camp 
in the best Big Game Coun- 
try in America. Practically 
virgin. Expensive—but you 
get what you go after! 


C. T. SUMMERSON 
182 6th Avenue New York City 











Hunting and Fishing Preserve to Sell 


The time is rapidly approaching, if not already here, when, on 
account of the danger to life and the growing scarcity of game, 
not too distant, sportsmen must own their own premises. We offer 
something unsurpassed for bass fishing, partridge and deer shoot- 
ing bet an hour’s ride by automobile from a town in the Lower 
Peninsula of Michigan, a day’s ride from Detroit or Chicago, 
Inquiries from respensible parties requested. 


Address Box 30, Field and Stream 





Mr. Resort Proprietor: 


Any fishing worth talking about at your 
place ? Then why not talk about it? FIELD 
AND STREAMS thousands of readers 
will soon be deciding where to go. Why not 
tell them about your place? Write for rates. 








Uganda Railway 


Observation Cars pass through the Greatest Natural 


7 
Big Game Preserve 
in the World. 
The Highlands of East Africa have become the 
fashion as a winter home for Aristocrats. 


Sportsmen 
in search of Big Game make this district a hobby. 
Students of Natural History revel in this field of 
Nature’s own making. 
Most interesting literature sent free. 
Address, D. G. LONGWORTH 


Dewar House, Haymarket, London, S, W. 
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SPORTING AND VACATION PLACES ash 








** The fulfilment of your dreams.’’ 


Here s 
" Ne-na Mik-ka-ta (Easy Portage) 


It Is A perfect Gem of a Camp Site. 


This happy spot favored by the Chippewas of 
bygone days with its sandy beaches and gentle 
slopes, its Pine, Birch and Balsam forests intersected 
by old os and newly cut roads leading to the 
Park and to the Docks being constructed at con- 
“venient ion 

Your Wife and Family Will Enjoy 
Ne-na Mik-ka-ta 
a short distance from Duluth. THINK 
OF Otis Sir Sportsman and Sir Angler. Here 
you find 900 miles of shore line, 360 islands, canoe- 
ing with occasional short portages to 1500 different 
Lakes and Rivers, amidst 
Unparalleled Hunting and Fishing 
In this vast wilderness (yet close to civilization) 
are found Moose, Deer, Prairie 3% Part- 
ese, Duck, Muskies, Pike, Bass, Brook 
Lake Trout. 
For a Limited Time 
we offer you our large sites, surveyed and staked, 
at $25. te and nd eo. erms to suit YOu: write for 


i ion, maps, — etc. 
see pnd ore ovember 5th, 


GRAY-WERTIN COMPANY 
404 worth Building 
lu 

































GO TO 


BERMUDA 


Average Temperature 70° 
Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing, Cycling 
INCLUSIVE TOURS LOWEST RATES 


S. S. “BERMUDIAN 
Sails Every Wednesday 

Twin Screws. 10,518 tons displace- 
ment. Submarine signals; orchestra; 
wireless. Record trip 39 hours 20 min- 
utes. Fastest, newest and only Steamer 
landing passengers at the dock in Ber- 
muda without transfcr by tender. 


WEST INDIES 


New S. S. “GUIANA” 
steamers fortnightly for St. Thomas, 
St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guada- 
loupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, 
Barbadoes, and Demerara. 

For full information apply to 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & Co. 
Agents Quebec 8S. 8. Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, 
ew York 
Thos. Cook & Son, 245 Broadway, New York 
Canada 8. 8S. Lines, Ltd., Montreal 
Or any Ticket Agent 


and other 























Virgin F ishing Grounds of the dar 




















(= Key Fishing vs, 


Property of Florida East Coast Hotel Company 
“THE FISHERMAN’S PARADISE” 


Long Key Fishing Camp still maintains 
its record for catching —TARPON every 
winter month. 

SAILFISH, RECORD BREAKING 
AMBERJACK and KINGFISH were more 
plentiful than ey me! during the past season. 
Record Tarpon, 187 Ibs. Amberjack, 85 Ibs. 
Kingfish, 57 oy Barracouta, 54 Ibs. 


Long Key Fishing Camp, Long Key, Fla. 


Write L. P. Schutt, Manager, for par- 
ticulars, 243 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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26A ADVERTISING DIRECTORY. 


The NEW ROYAL MASTER-MODEL 10) 

The Machine <a ) . 
Personality 

FEATURE No.2 












































No Matter “Just VERY keen-witted stenogra- 
What Your pher, every office manager, 
P gg Turn every expert operator on the 
ry Asc firing-line of ‘BIG BUSINESS” 
e . 

MASTER - the will grasp at once the enormous 
MODEL 10 work-saving value of the New 
will fit it: Knob’? Royal Model 10. 


Because it is “the machine with a personality”—your personality! 
Think of a master machine with an adjustable touch—a typewriter you 
can “tune up” to fit your own personal touch, simply by ‘“‘turning the 
knob” until it strikes the keynote of YOURSELF. 


Think of getting through your week’s work with the minimum of 
effort and banishing the dull grind of “typewriter nerves.” 


That’s only one reason why the No. 10 Royal is the master machine. 
There are many other big, vital new features. Combined with the person- 
ality of its regulated touch, you get a typewriter with 100% speed— 
100% accuracy —100% visibility—100% durability— making 100% 
EFFICIENCY. A machine with 1,000 working-parts ‘‘minus’’—a type- 
writer of /ong-term service, that need not be “‘traded out” and won’t 
“die young.” 

The No. 10 Royal introduces many exclusive Royal features not 
found on any other typewriter in the world. It carries all standard im. 
provements: Tabulator, Back Space Key, Bichrome Ribbon and Auto- 
matic Reverse, and has the famous 
Royal Triple Service Feature— 
it writes, types cards and bills! 


BUILT for “BIG BUSINESS” 
and its GREAT ARMY of 
EXPERT OPERATORS. 


Get the Facts! 


Send for the “Royal man” and ask for 
a DEMONSTRATION. Or write to 
us direct for our new brochure, 
“Better Service,” and a beautiful 
Color Photograph of the new 
Master-Model 10, showing all of 
its many remarkable new features. 
This advertisement describes only Price $100 

ene “Write now—right now!” ($125in Canada) 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
Royal Typewriter Building, 375 Broadway, New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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For The Smoke of Battle’ | 
and the Pipe of Peace’ 


ERE are today’s marching orders: 
Turn in at the first tobacco shop, 
set some Tuxedo and “‘fire-up”’ at will. 

B. K. ROBERTS ’ ; 
eo, It’s good for you when you’re going 
favorite of all tobaccos. Its 1Nto action—and when you’re at peace 


mild and fragrant qualities are 


unequalled," with the world. 

UE’. Vike Watch the men that do smoke Tuxedo 
and you’ll find they’re all brainy fellows, full 
of the old ‘‘get-there’’ spirit, and feeling 
bully all the time. 

















KING BAG ( x0T 
Famous M« cture Star of the 
4 Universal “Film Co. 
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The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 
**Tuxedo tobacco in a sweet 


crusted old briar pipe is my Money can’t buy a better tobacco than 
favorite source of relaxation. No Tuxedo—mede f - } a, f the Burl 
aes hilimaee anmaanes ont uxedo—made from the cream of the Burley 
Tuxedo. *’ crop, chosen for its superb mildness—treated 
by the famous ‘‘Tuxedo Process’’ which 
takes out every particle of bite and sting. 

The ‘Tuxedo Process’’ is the original 
and best. Don’t be sidetracked by any imita- 
tions that have come along later and claim 
to be ‘‘just as good.’’ Nothing that’s ‘‘just 
as good”’ is ever the best. 

Get yourself some mellow Tuxedo today. 
Smoke all you want, pipeful after pipeful. 
You’ll come up smiling every time! 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


Convenient, glassine- Were 5c Famous green tin, with gold 10c 








G. W. ATKINSON 


Associate eee © eee, oe moisture- proof pouch - « « - lettering, curved tofit pocket 
**The fragrance of Tosa is In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c 
extremely pleasant to the smoker In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 


and those about him. Excep- 

tional mildness and mellowness Send us 10c and your tobacco dealer's name and we will 
= mail you prepaid a hz 7 »me Leather Draw-Pouch with 

are other attractive properties of string and a l0c tin of Tuxedo to any address in U.S. We 

this excellent tobacco. gladly make this Free Pou ch Offer tc )getyou to try Tuxedo. 


Ci. hth. ; THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. Room 1196 111 Fifth Ave., New York 





Cy ho en me ee em $45 
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COLGATES 


SHAVING STICK 
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Consider it 













When you need a new shaving stick ask to see 
Colgate’s—the Magic Wand of Shaving. 

Notice how large it 1s—that means economy. The pure, wholesome 
whiteness of the soap and the tin-foil finger-grip mean shaving 
pvorwnn 

And nickeled t 1| one )with its screw-top keeps the 
soap pale and leah The last halt inch or so of the old, you can 
stick onto your new Stick and so use every bit—no waste. 





The same comfort and economy are found also in Colgate’s Per- 
fected Shaving Cream and Rapid-Shave Powder. With any one of 
Colgate’s you get a plentiful, soothing lather—no mussy ‘‘rubbing in”’ 
with the fingers. 


A trial size of any one sent for 4c. in stamps 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 43, 199 Fulton St., New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined 
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